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PREFACE 


ALTHOUGH  a  preface  may  be  deemed  superfluous  in  a  work  of 
this  nature,  still  the  editor  is  unwilling  that  the  first  number  of 
"  The  Portraits  of  Eminent  Conservative  Statesmen  *  should  be 
submitted  to  the  public,  unaccompanied  by  a  brief  announcement  of 
the  general  design  of  the  undertaking,  and  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
memoirs  have  been,  and  will  be,  composed. 

The  design  then  of  this  publication,  as  expressed  in  its  prospectus, 
is  to  afford  the  Conservatives  of  the  United  Kingdom,  an  opportunity  of 
purchasing  an  interesting  record  of  those  statesmen  who  have  rendered 
themselves  eminent  by  their  resolute  support  of  our  constitution,  and 
who  may  yet,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  be  destined  to  rescue  our  ancient 
institutions,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  from  the  many  dangers  which  at 
present  encompass  them.  The  announcement  of  this  work  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  most  encouraging  assurances  of  support.  In  the  provinces 
more  particularly,  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  this  publi- 
cation will  be  a  very  welcome  periodical  visitant.  Indeed  the  projection  of 
the  undertaking  originated  from  the  confident  opinion,  that  a  work  which 
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would  enable  every  Conservative,  resident  in  the  country,  to  contem- 
plate the  real  outline  of  those  features,  for  which  he  had  hitherto,  perhaps, 
been  obliged  to  substitute  the  delusive  conceptions  of  his  own  imagination, 
could  not  but  be  most  warmly  received.  To  effect  this  object  no  expense 
or  exertion  will  be  spared ;  and,  although  all  unwarrantable  intrusion 
and  importunity  will  be  most  studiously  avoided,  yet  all  practicable  but 
inoffensive  means  will  be  adopted,  both  to  obtain  portraits,  and  to  render 
the  engravings,  not  only  deserving  of  the  highest  admiration  as  works 
of  art,  but  popular  and  valuable,  as  the  best  translated  likenesses  extant 
of  their  respective  originals.  With  this  view,  drawings  have  been  made, 
and  many  are  at  this  moment  in  a  forward  state  of  preparation,  which 
are  intended  expressly  for  this  publication. 

With  reference  to  the  precedence,  as  also  to  the  companionship,  of  the 
various  portraits,  the  editor  must  state  that  both  will,  with  three  or 
four  obvious  exceptions,  be  matters  of  accident  rather  than  design.  As 
priority  of  appearance,  therefore,  will  not,  for  the  most  part,  depend 
upon  any  fancifully-graduated  scale  of  public  estimation,  or  upon  the 
rank  of  the  individuals  introduced,  he  trusts  that  the  precedence  given  to 
some,  will  no^  be  thought  to  involve  the  slightest  disrespect  of  others. 
He  also  forewarns  the  subscribers  generally,  that  from  the  mere  fact  of 
three  portraits  appearing  in  one  and  the  same  number,  it  must  not  be 
inferred  that  any  peculiarly  intimate  alliance  in  politics  exists  between  the 
originals.  Both  precedence  and  classification  will  in  fact  be  regulated  by  , 
the  early  and  coincident  completion  of  the  plates. 

As  to  the  Biographical  Notices,  which  are  to  accompany  the 
different  engravings ;  the  gentleman  to  whose  care  their  preparation  has 
been  entrusted,  is  fully  aware  of  the  many  difficulties  attendant  upon  the 
very  delicate  task  which  he  has  undertaken.  Still  he  trusts  that  the  spirit  of 
truth  will  always  prompt  and  enable  him  to  reject,  both  the  false-coloring 
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of  partizanship  and  the  exaggerations  of  flattery.  He  is  sure  he  may 
safely  assert,  that  his  pages  will  not  be  converted  into  vehicles  for  a  series 
of  unmeaning  and  fulsome  panegyrics.  As,  however,  the  language  of 
sincere  admiration  and  respect  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  that  of 
flattery,  as  frequently  to  have  misled  the  most  impartial  readers, 
it  will  not  be  matter  of  surprise  to  him,  if  the  prejudiced  and 
unfriendly  should,  where  there  is  room  for  choice,  adopt  the  miscon- 
struction. The  dread,  therefore,  of  subjecting  any  individual  who  may 
be  introduced  into  this  work,  to  a  charge  of  voluntarily  receiving,  or 
himself  to  that  of  proffering,  any  tribute  of  praise  which  the  world  might 
mistake  for  a  public  offering  of  the  incense  of  flattery,  will  compel  him 
to  be  not  only  brief  but  cautious.  A  perfect  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
that  proposition  of  our  immortal  Bard,  that 

"  Men  who  make 

Envy  and  crooked  malice,  nourishment, 
Dare  bite  the  best." 

will  frequently  oblige  him  to  repress  sentiments  and  sacrifice  expressions, 
which  his  heart  might  dictate,  and  his  conscience  justify. 

As  in  the  progress  of  this  work,  a  moiety  at  least  of  our  orators  will 
be  subjected  to  public  consideration,  the  editor,  had  not  limited  space 
precluded  him  from  so  doing,  would  here  have  availed  himself  of  an 
otherwise  favorable  opportunity  for  entering  upon  a  review  of  the  present 
state  of  English  parliamentary  eloquence;  he  must,  however,  content 
himself  with  a  few  words  of  introductory  remark. 

Experience  has  now  taught  us,  that  the  dearth  of  civil  oratorical  monu- 
ments, for  which  England,  down  to  a  somewhat  recent  date  in  her  history, 
is  remarkable,  may  be  attributed  to  other  causes  more  justly  than  to  lack  of 
genius.  Of  these  causes,  the  jealous  prohibition  of  any  publication  of  its 
debates  by  parliament,  seems  to  have  been  the  most  influential.  Secresy, 
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in  fact,  appears  to  have  acted  as  a  malignant  blight  upon  deliberative 
eloquence ;  for  we  find  that,  from  the  very  epoch  in  which  the  press  was  first 
permitted  to  circulate  our  legislative  proceedings,  the  style  of  the  debates 
rapidly  acquired  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  and  a  far  loftier  character. 
The  non-enforcement  of  this  prohibitory  privilege,  by  augmenting  publicity, 
was  the  means  of  stimulating  our  parliamentary  orators  to  attempt  the 
liquidation  of  some  portion  of  the  arrears  of  tribute,  which  they  had  so 
long  owed  to  the  otherwise  redundant  treasury  of  our  national  literature. 
In  this  attempt  they  have  succeeded ;  and,  as  we  are  now  becoming  com- 
paratively rich  in,  what  may  strictly  be  denominated,  oratorical  monuments, 
so,  in  a  review  of  the  modern  parliamentary  eloquence  of  England,  the 
field  which  was  formerly  narrow  and  barren,  is  now  wide  and  fertile. 

The  speeches  of  our  senators  being  regarded  as  public  property,  the 
memorialist  will,  therefore,  consider  himself  at  liberty  to  notice  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  diversified  eloquence  of  the  present  day.  Yet,  however 
anxious  he  may  be  to  render  his  contributions  palatable  to  those  whose 
political  sentiments  may  be  in  unison  with  the  character  of  this  work,  he 
never  will  be  induced  unwarrantably  to  intrude  within  the  sacred  recesses 
of  private  life.  "  Chronica,  personarum  facies  et  in  publicam  versas, 
proponunt."  All  comparisons  between  adverse  orators,  and  indeed  every 
expression  savouring  of  the  controversial  asperity  too  frequently  infused 
into  our  periodical  literature,  will  be  carefully  excluded ;  and  in  his 
humble  endeavours  to  please  friends,  the  editor  is  certain  that  he  shall 
never  wilfully  displease  those,  who  may,  politically,  be  enemies. 
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DUKE    OF    WELLINGTON. 

ARTHUR  WELLESLEY,  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON,  was  born  May  1st, 
1769,  at  Dengan  Castle,  in  Ireland.  His  ancestors,  whose  name  was  originally 
Colley,  and  subsequently  Cowley,  had  resided  from  time  immemorial  in  the  county 
of  Rutland.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Walter  and  Robert  Colley,  two  brothers 
of  this  family,  established  themselves  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  A  descendant  of 
Walter  Colley,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  a  relation,  had  taken  the  name  of 
Wellesley,  was  created  Viscount  Wellesley  and  Earl  of  Mornington  by  George  II. 
His  eldest  son,  the  second  Viscount  Wellesley  and  Earl  of  Mornington,  married  in 
1759,  finne,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Right  Honorable  Arthur  Hill,  Viscount 
Dungannon.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  is  their  third  surviving  son. 

Arthur  Wellesley,  having  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  been  intended  for 
the  army,  was  removed  from  Eton,  and  sent  (still  very  young)  to  the  celebrated 
military  school  at  Angers,  in  France.  Whether  or  not,  in  the  progress  of  his 
education,  he  manifested  those  mental  powers  which  have  raised  him  to  the  proud 
eminence  on  which  he  now  stands,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Little, 
however,  could  M.  Pignerol,  his  preceptor,  have  imagined,  that  the  germs  of 
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science,    which  he  was  implanting  in  the  mind  of  his  pupil,  would,    when  fully 
developed,  change  not  only  the  destiny  of  France,  but  that  of  Europe. 

In  1787,  shortly  after  his  return  to  his  native  country,  Mr.  Arthur  Wellesley 
obtained  his  first  commission,  that  of  Ensign  in  the  41st  regiment  of  foot. 
In  1790,  being  then  Lieutenant  Wellesley,  he  was  returned  to  the  Irish  Par- 
liament, for  the  borough  of  Trim,  County  Meath.  In  September  1793,  after 
a  series  of  promotions,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  Lieut. -Colonel  of  the  33rd,  and 
in  the  following  year  went  out  with  Lord  Moira  to  Ostend,  whence  he  reembarked 
and  proceeded  by  the  Scheldt  to  Antwerp.  The  disastrous  retreat  which  followed, 
in  which  Lieut.-Colonel  Wellesley  commanded  a  brigade,  was  the  exigency  which 
first  called  forth  a  display  of  his  talents.  His  conduct  on  this  occasion  wa& 
highly  praised  by  military  men.  Early  in  the  year  1795,  Lieut.-Colonel  Wellesley 
returned  to  England  with  his  regiment.  Shortly  afterwards  he  embarked  in  command 
of  the  33rd  from  Cork,  for  the  West-Indies  ;  but  owing  to  the  unusual  violence 
of  the  equinoctial  gales,  the  fleet,  after  having  been  tossed  about  at  sea  for  six 
weeks,  was  compelled  to  put  back  into  port.  The  destination  of  the  33rd  was  now 
changed  for  India,  and  Lieut.-Colonel  Wellesley,  having  joined  his  regiment  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  September  1796,  arrived  at  Bengal  in  the  month  of  February 
1797.  The  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  then  Earl  of  Mornington,  his  eldest  brother,  had 
previously  been  appointed  Governor-general  of  India. 

The  first  affair  in  which  Lieut.-Colonel  Wellesley  distinguished  himself  wast 
that  of  Mallavelly.  This  was  the  only  battle  on  which  Tippoo  Sultan  ventured, 
previously  to  retiring  within  the  walls  of  his  capital.  Shortly  after  this,  at  the 
siege  of  Seringapatam,  Colonel  Wellesley  was  entrusted  with  the  very  dangerous 
service  of  dislodging  the  enemy  from  the  strong  ground  which  afforded  a  cover 
to  their  engineers.  This  enterprize  he  very  gallantly  effected.  On  the  capture  of 
the  place,  he  was  appointed  its  governor,  and  was  also  nominated,  in  conjunction 
with  others,  a  commissioner  for  the  disposal  of  the  conquered  territory  of  Mysore. 
His  office,  however,  of  governor  of  Seringapatam,  afforded  him  little  breathing 
time  from  the  hurry  of  active  warfare.  The  daring  aggressions  of  Dhoomiah  Waugh, 
who,  from  aiv  adventurous  free-booter,  had  become  one  of  those  powerful 
leaders  who  have  so  often  founded  and  subverted  oriental  dynasties,  soon 
obliged  him  to  take  the  field.  By  a  decisive  movement,  Colonel  Wellesley 
intercepted  Dhoomiah,  charged  his  5,000  cavalry  with  four  regiments,  so  extended 
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as  to  form  a  line,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy,  gained  a  complete 
victory,  and  Dhoomiah  being  slain,  fully  attained  the  object  of  the  expedition. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1800,  Colonel  Wellesley,  in  conjunction  with 
General  Baird,  was  nominated  to  the  command  of  an  expedition  which  the  Governor- 
General  had  planned  against  Batavia.  Several  difficulties  having  unexpectedly  arisen, 
the  execution  of  this  project  was  delayed,  and  eventually  the  measure  itself  was 
abandoned.  Colonel  Wellesley  was  therefore  commanded  to  resume  the  duties  of 
his  office  as  Governor  of  Seringapatam.  In  October  of  this  year,  he  was,  however, 
ordered  from  Mysore  to  Trincomalee,  having  been  given  the  command  of  a  force 
which  had  been  organized. at  this  station,  and  which  was  destined  to  act  generally 
against  any  hostile  attempt  upon  India. 

In  1801,  Lord  Mornington  received  a  dispatch  from  the  British  government,  with 
orders  to  send  three  thousand  men  to  Egypt.  The  armament  which  had  been  got  in 
readiness  at  Trincomalee,  was  consequently  commanded  to  proceed  to  the  Red  Sea. 
General  Baird  was  appointed  Commander-in-chief,  Colonel  Wellesley  being  second  in 
command.  The  latter,  however,  having  been  prevented  by  severe  illness  from  joining 
the  expedition,  was  again  ordered  to  resume  his  government  at  Seringapatam. 

In  1803,  the  Governor-General  discovered  that  the  British  cause  in  India  was 
threatened  from  another  quarter.  The  Mahrattas,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  terms 
of  their  alliance  with  our  government,  were,  it  was  found,  secretly  influencing  the 
family  of  Tippoo  to  oppose  that  mode  of  settlement,  and  that  partition  of  the  Mysore 
territory,  which  had  been  determined  upon  by  the  commissioners  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah,  too,  a  chieftain  of  an  arbitrary  and  ambitious  spirit, 
who  had  contrived  to  obtain  unlimited  power  over  the  legitimate  authorities, 
had  now  formed  an  alliance  with  M.  Perron,  a  French  adventurer,  who  was 
endeavoring  to  form  an  independent  state,  and  who  had  already  established 
a  strong  military  force  on  the  frontiers  of  our  possessions.  By  the  aid  of  this 
European  colleague,  Scindiah  hoped  to  be  able  to  make  a  stand  against  the  British 
army  ;  and  had  M.  Perron  possessed  the  usual  ardor  and  energy  of  his  countrymen, 
his  opposition  would  have  been  more  serious  than  it  was. 

Before,  however,  the  Governor-General  could  adopt  the  most  effectual  measures 
for  dissipating  the  cloud  which  was  thus  overhanging  our  eastern  empire,  Scindiah  was 
actively  engaged  in  a  war  with  a  very  different,  but  still  a  very  formidable  opponent. 
This  new  foe  was  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar,  a  rival  chieftain,  who,  although  dependent 
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upon  the  casualties  of  predatory  warfare,  possessed  a  powerful  and  well  disciplined 
army.  Jealousy  of  the  authority  which  Scindiah  had  acquired  over  the  Peishwah, 
(united  probably  with  a  desire  of  participating  in  the  fruits  of  this  ascendancy)  seems 
to  have  stimulated  Holkar  to  the  quarrel.  The  Peishwah  now  proposed  an  alliance 
with  the  British.  This  offer  the  Governor- General  readily  accepted,  but  deemed  it 
advisable  to  extend  the  compact  to  Scindiah  and  Holkar.  During  the  progress  of 
the  negociations,  however,  these  rivals  came  to  a  decisive  engagement,  in  which 
Scindiah  was  defeated.  The  results  of  this  defeat  were  important.  Holkar,  by 
taking  possession  of  the  capital,  compelled  the  Peishwah  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
British  territory,  where  he  eventually  signed  an  alliance  with  our  government.  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  a  British  force  was  now  prepared  to 
reestablish  him  in  his  capital.  The  nearest  point  to  the  scene  of  this  premeditated 
campaign,  from  which  troops  could  be  drawn,  was  Hurryhur,  on  the  north-west 
frontier  of  the  Mysore.  Here  an  armament,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.-Colonel 
Stuart,  had  been  some  time  assembled.  In  February,  therefore,  of  this  year 
(1803)  Major-General  Wellesley  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  detachment 
from  this  force,  consisting  of  9,700  men,  including  two  regiments  of  European 
infantry,  a  body  of  2,500  Mysore  horse,  and  one  regiment  of  British  cavalry, 
with  orders  to  advance  into  the  Mahratta  territory.  His  first  success  was  the 
capture  of  Poonah,  the  capital,  which  took  place  on  the  20th  of  April.  The 
restitution  of  the  Peishwah  to  his  palace  and  his  sovereignty,  was  its  immediate 
consequence.  The  place  had  been  guarded  by  Amrut  Rao  with  a  force  of  about 
1,500  men;  General  Wellesley  effected  its  capture  by  a  forced  march  of  cavalry, 
which  was  so  rapidly  executed  that  Ainrut  Rao  had  only  time  for  flight.  Were  we: 
tempted  to  detail  the  many  triumphs  of  this  important  campaign,  we  should  far  exceed 
the  limits  of  this  memoir.  We  must  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  stating,  that 
by  the  memorable  battle  of  Assaye,  in  which  General  Wellesley,  without  waiting  to 
effect  a  junction  with  the  division  under  General  Stevenson,  attacked  and  defeated 
the  combined  armies  of  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  which  had  been  disciplined 
and  were  commanded  by  French  officers,  and  which  consisted  of  10,500  regular 
infantry,  a  body  of  irregular  foot,  between  30  and  40,000  horse,  and  100  pieces  of 
artillery,  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  were  so  promptly  brought  to  bear 
upon  our  infantry  and  so  accurately  served,  that  they  caused  immense  slaughter ; — by 
this  glorious  yet  dearly-bought  victory,  and  by  the  subsequent  destruction  of  Scindiah's 
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most  efficient  cavalry  on  the  plains  of  Argaum,  General  Wellesley  not  only  terminated 
the  most  glorious  campaign  of  which  the  records  of  oriental  warfare  can  boast,  but 
enabled  the  Governor-General  to  ratify  a  peace  on  terms  highly  advantageous  to  the 
British  cause  in  India. 

The  most  pleasing  sensation  which  a  more  copious  narrative  of  General 
Wellesley's  triumphs  in  India  will  awaken  in  the  breast  of  the  philanthropist,  will 
be  the  recognition  of  that  fine  sense  of  justice  and  humanity,  which  prompted 
him  to  prohibit  the  slightest  injury,  either  to  the  person  or  property,  of  the 
defenceless  inhabitants  of  the  territories  through  which  he  marched.  How 
rarely  does  it  happen  that  the  heart  which  dictates  such  a  command,  is 
endued  with  that  unflinching  resolution  which  can  alone  enforce  it!  And  finally, 
how  strikingly  did  the  adoption  of  this  measure  in  India,  prognosticate  that 
still  more  beautiful  exemplification  of  considerate  and  even  noble  forbearance, 
manifested  by  the  Hero  of  Waterloo  in  his  advance  upon,  and  occupation  of, 

Paris! 

On  visiting  Calcutta  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1804,  General  Wellesley 
received  from  its  inhabitants  a  most  flattering  congratulatory  address,  accompanied 
by  a  splendid  sword.  His  officers  also  presented  to  him  a  service  of  plate, 
embossed  with  the  word  "  Assaye."  A  column  in  memory  of  the  victory  was  also 
erected  in  this  city.  From  England  he  received  the  thanks  of  parliament,  and 
his  appointment  to  be  a  Knight  Companion  of  the  Bath.  In  1805,  after  visiting 
Seringapatam,  where  he  was  presented  with  an  address  from  its  native  inhabitants, 
which  must  have  been  most  gratifying  to  his  feelings,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  resigned 
the  military  and  political  powers  with  which  he  had  been  invested  by  the  Governor- 
General,  and  determined  upon  returning  to  England,  where  he  arrived  in  the  month 
of  September.  In  November  he  was  sent  out  to  Hanover,  in  command  of  a  brigade 
in  the  army  of  the  late  Lord  Cathcart,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz,  was  speedily  recalled.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  now  made  Colonel  of 
the  33rd. 

In  1806,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  took  his  seat  in  parliament  as  member  for 
Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight;  and,  in  the  same  year,  married  the  Honorable 
Catherine  Pakenham,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Longford,  by  whom  he  has  two  sons, 
Arthur,  Marquess  of  Douro,  born  3rd  February  1807,  and  Lord  Charles  Wellesley, 
born  16th  January  1808. 

*    B 
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In  1807,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  appointed  Chief  Secretary  in  Ireland  under 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  which  office  he  accepted  on  the  condition  that  it  should 
not  interfere  with  his  military  pursuits.  In  July  of  this  year,  therefore,  he  accom- 
panied Lord  Cathcart  to  Copenhagen.  Previously  to  the  capture  of  this  place,  only 
one  action  of  any  importance  took  place.  In  this,  however,  Sir  Arthur  commanded, 
and  gathered  fresh  laurels.  The  capitulation  of  Copenhagen  speedily  following  the 
victory  of  Kioge,  General  Wellesley  returned  to  England. 

Early  in  1808,  after  having  received,  in  his  place  in  parliament,  the  thanks  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  his  conduct  at  Copenhagen,  General  Wellesley  returned  to 
Ireland.  At  this  period  the  English  government  had  determined  upon  sending  out 
a  military  force  against  part  of  Spanish  America.  The  troops  intended  for  this 
expedition,  were  lying  in  readiness  at  Cork,  and  General  Wellesley  was  now  appointed 
to  command  them.  Before  they  could  set  sail,  however,  the  frightful  massacre  of 
the  citizens  of  Madrid,  by  Murat's  army,  on  the  8th  of  May,  not  only  altered  their 
destination,  but  kindled  a  blaze  which  spread  through  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe.  To  trace  in  detail  the  series  of  insults  which  roused  the  unhappy  Spaniards 
to  that  desperate  attempt  at  regaining  their  liberty,  which  led  to  this  wholesale 
slaughter,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  memoir.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  state,  that  at  the  period  of  this  eventful  insurrection,  Buonaparte  had,  under 
various  pretexts,  contrived  to  fill  the  Peninsula  with  his  forces,  that  he  had  possessed 
himself  of  the  strong  fortresses  of  San  Sebastian,  Pampeluna,  Figueiras,  and 
Barcelona,  that  the  whole  of  the  royal  family  had  been  basely  betrayed,  and  that 
Murat's  army  occupied  Madrid.  The  news  of  this  massacre,  and  of  the 
subsequent  cold-blooded  butcheries  perpetrated  by  the  cruel  Grouchy,  under  the 
name  of  judicial  sentences,  electrified  the  whole  Peninsula.  Spain  and  Portugal 
rushed  simultaneously  to  arms.  England  was  entreated  to  aid  them,  and  although 
at  war  with  Spain,  her  characteristic  sympathy  with  the  oppressed  prevailed,  and 
wholly  forgetting  all  former  animosities,  she  joined  heartily  in  the  alliance.  Never, 
however,  did  she  engage  in  a  war  under  greater  disadvantages  or  against  a  more 
powerful  enemy.  The  French  now  possessed  a  numerous  and  well  organized 
army,  which  was,  at  that  time,  in  possession  not  only  of  the  fortresses,  but  of 
the  very  capitals  of  the  two  kingdoms  which  were  to  witness  the  struggle.  The 
forces  of  our  allies,  on  the  other  hand,  were  numerically  weak,  mutually  distrustful, 
and  imperfectly  disciplined.  The  war  which  had  hitherto  been  defensive  and 
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somewhat  desultory  on  our  part,  now  assumed  an  opposite  character;  all  our 
strength  being  concentrated  for  one  decisive  blow. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  having  been  appointed  to  command  the  armament  which 
had  been  assembled  at  Cork,  and  which  was  now  destined  for  Portugal,  set  sail  in 
the  month  of  July  of  this  year  (1808)  for  Oporto,  but  eventually  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Mondego ;  whence,  on  being  joined  by  General  Spencer,  he 
commenced  his  march  towards  Lisbon.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  had  been  appointed 
commander-in-chief ;  Sir  Harry  Burrard  being  second  in  command.  The  position  of 
affairs,  however,  justified  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  in  striking  a  blow,  without  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  his  superior  officers.  Rolissa  is  remarkable  as  being  the  place  at 
which  the  English  and  French  were  first  actually  engaged,  and  as  giving  its  name  to 
the  first  victory  achieved  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  in  the  Peninsular  war.  General 
Laborde,  a  brave  and  accomplished  soldier,  commanded  the  French  army,  which 
had  taken  up  its  position  on  some  heights  accessible  only  by  narrow  ravines  which 
had  been  worn  by  the  rains.  The  battle  was  commenced  by  the  gallant  advance 
of  two  British  regiments  up  these  seemingly  impracticable  water-courses,  and  lasted 
from  nine  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  evening,  of  the  17th  of  August,  when  the 
enemy  retreated,  but,  for  want  of  cavalry  on  the  part  of  the  British,  was  not  pursued. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  now  moved  towards  the  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  landing  of  Generals  Ackland  and  Anstruther. 

The  battle  of  Vimieiro,  which  took  place  on  the  21st  of  August,  was  his  next 
triumph  ;  and  although  this  engagement,  owing  to  the  indecision  of  Sir  Harry  Burrard, 
was  commenced  under  every  disadvantage,  Junot  having  been  permitted  to  choose 
his  own  position,  together  with  the  time  and  mode  of  his  attack ;  yet,  to  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  it  was  a  triumph ;  and  if,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  battle,  liis  energetic 
advice  had  been  taken,  the  consequences  would,  in  all  probability,  even  at  this  early 
period  of  the  war,  have  been  fatal  to  the  French  army.  The  memorable  convention 
of  Cintra,  which  so  justly  excited  the  indignation  of  England,  followed.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  his  superior  officer,  signed  the  armistice 
which  led  to  it.  In  October,  a  piece  of  plate,  commemorative  of  the  battle  of  Vimieiro, 
was  voted  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  by  the  general  and  field  officers  who  served  in  it. 
He  then  returned  to  England,  and,  after  having  given  his  evidence  before  the  Court 
of  enquiry  upon  the  convention  of  Cintra,  proceeded  to  Ireland,  where  he  resumed 
the  duties  of  his  office  of  Chief  Secretary. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1809,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  received  the  thanks  of 
Parliament  for  his  conduct  at  Vimieiro ;  and,  on  being  appointed,  early  in  April,  to 
the  command  of  the  army  in  Portugal,  he  resigned  the  office  of  Chief  Secretary  of 
Ireland,  and  set  out  for  Lisbon,  where  he  arrived  on  the  22nd  of  the  same 
month.  The  first  affair  in  which  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  engaged,  when  uncon- 
trolled by  inferior  minds,  was  the  celebrated  passage  of  the  Douro,  which  was 
effected  on  the  12th  of  May.  This  movement  was  executed  with  such  celerity,  that 
Sir  Arthur  is  said  to  have  sat  down  to  the  dinner  which  had  been  prepared  for 
Marshal  Soult,  who,  in  the  flight  which  ensued,  lost  one  third  of  his  army,  the 
whole  of  his  stores,  baggage,  and  artillery.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  on  the  6th 
of  July,  appointed  by  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  Marshal-General  of  the 
Portuguese  army.  In  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Talavera,  which  took  place  on  the 
27th  and  28th  of  July,  the  British  were  again  victorious.  On  the  26th  of  August 
following,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  created  a  Peer,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Douro 
of  Wellesley  and  Viscount  Wellington  of  Talavera. 

In  1810,  Lord  Wellington  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament  for  the  victory  of 
Talavera,  and  was  voted  the  sum  of  £2000  per  annum,  to  him  and  to  his  two 
succeeding  heirs-male.  In  August,  he  was  also  appointed  a  member  of  the  Regency 
in  Portugal,  in  conjunction  with  that  able  diplomatist  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothesay, 
then  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Lisbon.  After  having  signally  defeated 
Massena  at  Busaco,  Lord  Wellington  retired  to  the  famous  lines  of  Torres  Vedras, 
which  extended  from  Alhambra  on  the  Tagus,  at  this  point  twelve  miles  wide,  to 
Torres  Vedras  and  the  sea. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1811,  Lord  Wellington  (being  then  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  Massena,  whose  name,  from  the  indescribable  cruelties  which  he  per- 
petrated during  this  memorable  retreat,  will  long  be  execrated  by  the  Portuguese) 
received  the  thanks  of  parliament  for  the  liberation  of  Portugal.  In  the  many 
conflicts  which  took  place  during  this  pursuit,  the  allied  army  was  invariably  successful. 
Massena,  however,  who  had  been  permitted  to  re-enforce  and  re-equip  his  army, 
determined,  (in  the  hope  of  relieving  Almeida,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  retrieving 
his  lost  reputation,)  upon  coming  to  an  engagement  with  the  allied  forces.  The 
French  general  was  again  defeated ; — the  village  of  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  which  was 
the  scene  of  the  action,  giving  its  name  to  the  battle.  Almeida  was  evacuated  by 
the  French  on  the  llth  of  May.  Lord  Wellington  now  turned  his  attention 
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towards  Badajos;  but  the  junction  of  Soult  and  Marmont,  combined  with  his  own 
inadequate  means,  compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  this  fortress.  The  British 
general  now  took  up  a  position  within  the  Portuguese  frontier. 

The  year  1812  commenced  most  auspiciously.  On  the  8th  of  January  the  British 
general  seized  upon  a  favorable  opportunity  for  investing  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which 
fortress  he  carried  by  storm  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month.  Lord  Wellington, 
immediately  after  the  capture  of  this  place,  was  created  a  grandee  of  Spain,  by  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  advanced  in  the  British  Peerage  by  that  of 
the  Earl  of  Wellington.  He  now  moved  rapidly  towards  Badajos,  which  fortress 
was  again  invested  on  the  16th  of  March,  and  captured  on  the  6th  of  April. 
Towards  the  end  of  June,  he  advanced  upon  Salamanca,  captured  the  convents 
which  the  French  had  fortified  at,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of,  that  place, 
made  eight  hundred  prisoners,  and  pursued  Marmont  to  the  Douro.  The  French 
general,  however,  by  effecting  a  junction  on  the  right  bank  of  this  river,  with 
Bonnet's  army,  speedily  obtained  so  vast  a  numerical  superiority  over  the  British, 
that  Lord  Wellington  found  it  necessary  to  retire.  On  the  21st  of  July,  the  allied 
forces  were  concentrated  on  the  Tonnes,  and  the  French  army  being  posted  upon 
the  opposite  heights,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Salamanca,  it  became  evident  that  a 
general  engagement  was  at  hand.  Marmont  having  determined  upon  bringing 
the  allied  army  to  action,  commenced  his  operations  by  extending  his  line,  with 
the  intent  of  turning  the  right  of  the  British  general's  position  ;  Lord  Wellington, 
however,  immediately  perceiving  the  mistake  of  his  adversary,  attacked  the  wing 
thus  weakened,  routed  the  whole  army,  made  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
prisoners,  and  took  eleven  guns  and  three  eagles.  Marmont  lost  an  arm  in 
the  action.  This  was  by  far  the  most  severe  defeat  which  the  French  had  hitherto 
sustained.  On  the  12th  of  August  Lord  Wellington  entered  Madrid,  and  was 
appointed  Generalissimo  of  the  Spanish  armies.  On  the  18th  of  the  same 
month,  the  Earl  of  Wellington  was  advanced  in  the  British  Peerage  by  the  title 
of  Marquess  of  Wellington.  Early  in  September,  the  Marquess  of  Wellington 
commenced  his  march  towards  Burgos,  and  on  the  19th  of  this  month  invested  it. 
The  siege  was,  however,  raised  on  the  22nd  of  October.  The  British  general 
being  now  compelled  to  retire,  commenced  that  celebrated  retreat  to  the  lines 
of  Torres  Vedras,  which  is  considered  the  most  masterly  movement  of  the  kind  on 
record,  and  which  \vas  completed  on  the  19th  of  November.  The  Marquess  of 
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Wellington  now  received  the  thanks  of  parliament  for  the  victory  of  Salamanca,- 
and  on  the  7th  of  December  was  voted  the  sum  of  £100,000  to  be  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  lands  to  enable  him  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  peerage. 
•  In  May  1813,  the  final  campaign  commenced.  Want  of  space  will  oblige  us 
reluctantly  to  pass  over  the  many  triumphs  which  led  to  its  glorious  termination.  Of 
these  the  battle  of  Vittoria  is  the  most  memorable.  In  this  engagement,  the  French 
army  commanded  by  Marshal  Jourdan,  was  so  completely  routed,  that  all  its 
baggage,  stores,  and  guns,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  We  must  be 
content  with  briefly  stating,  that  having  foiled  the  most  skilful  generals  of  France, 
having  beaten  her  most  efficient  armies,  and  having  captured  the  strongest 
fortresses  occupied  by  her  troops,  the  Marquess  of  Wellington,  on  the  llth  of 
April,  consummated  this  series  of  brilliant  achievements,  by  the  defeat  of  Marshal 
Soult  under  the  walls  of  Toulouse. 

On  the  third  of  May,  the  Marquess  of  Wellington  was  advanced  in  the  British 
Peerage  by  the  title  of  Marquess  of  Douro  and  Duke  of  Wellington ;  and  after 
visiting  Paris  and  Madrid,  he  embarked  for  and  arrived  in  England  on  the  23rd  of 
June.  On  the  28th  of  this  month,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  having  previously 
been  voted  an  additional  grant  of  £400,000,  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers. 
His  patents  of  Baron,  Viscount,  Earl,  Marquess,  and  Duke,  being  read  on  the 
same  evening.  His  reception  by  both  branches  of  the  legislature  was  most 
enthusiastic. 

In  July  1814,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
France,  but  shortly  afterwards  left  Paris  to  assist  at  the  congress  of  Vienna.  The 
return  of  Buonaparte  from  Elba,  which  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  1815,  whilst 
his  Grace  was  at  Vienna,  speedily  recalled  him  to  the  field.  The  total  demolition  of 
Napoleon's  hopes  on  the  plains  of  Waterloo,  and  indeed  all  the  incidents  of  the 
glorious  18th  of  June  1815,  have  been  so  frequently  and  so  beautifully  described, 
and  must  be  still  so  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers,  that  any  attempt  at  their 
recapitulation  here  is  unnecessary.  In  speaking  or  writing  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
it  is  difficult  now  to  adduce  novelty.  Still  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  although 
the  most  talented  amongst  us  have  delighted  in  expatiating  upon  its  glories  as  a 
victory ;  few,  if  any,  have  ever  dared  to  give  us  an  imaginary  sketch  of  the 
consequences  of  defeat !  That  we  owe  not  only  our  existence  as  a  nation,  but  that 
we  all,  individually,  stand  indebted  to  the  living  hero  of  that  eventful  day  for  the 
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many  blessings,  which,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  we  now  enjoy,  however  it  may  sound 
like  extravagant  praise,  is  nevertheless  incontrovertible  in  fact. 

In  1821,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  the  inexpressible  gratification  of 
accompanying  his  sovereign  to  the  field  of  Waterloo.  In  the  following  year  his 
Grace  again  assisted  at  the  congress  of  Vienna.  In  1826,  after  going  on  an  embassy 
to  St.  Petersburgh,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  appointed  Commander-in-chief; 
but  in  1828,  on  being  called  upon  by  his  sovereign  to  form  an  administration,  his 
Grace  resigned  that  office.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  continued  first  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  down  to  the  year  1830,  when  he  resigned.  In  1834,  his  Grace  was  elected 
Chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  again  accepted  office  as  a  member  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
administration,  which,  however,  he  shortly  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  his 
colleagues,  resigned. 

As  a  general,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ranks  above  any  whom  his  own,  or 
perhaps  any,  country  has  ever  produced.  Amidst  modern  warriors,  his  opponent 
on  the  plains  of  Waterloo,  will  be  the  only  rival  of  his  fame.  The  names  of  these 
two  mighty  masters  of  the  art  of  war,  conjointly  with  that  of  the  field  of  their  first 
and  only  struggle,  must  be  co-existant  with  the  historic  monuments  of  the  world. 
Decision  seems  to  be  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  military 
character.  By  the  amazing  promptness  with  which  he  formed  his  resolutions,  and  the 
energetic  celerity  with  which  he  put  them  in  force,  many  of  his  victories  appear  to 
have  been  won.  In  perusing  the  record  of  his  triumphs,  every  one  must  observe  too, 
how  singularly  the  personal  gallantry  of  the  man,  was  attempered  by  the  cool  moral 
courage  so  indispensable  in  the  general.  It  was  the  conviction  that  their  commander 
was  always  confident  in  himself  and  in  his  army, — that  he  possessed  an  almost 
infallible  foresight, — an  enduring  patience  which  nothing  could  overcome,  combined 
with  a  tenacity  of  purpose  which  was  not  to  be  shaken  by  obstacles,  or  disturbed 
by  casual  advantages, — it  was  the  knowledge  that  he  was  thus  gifted  which  always 
inspired  his  troops,  not  only  with  fortitude  under  attack,  but  with  that  enthusiasm, 
when  in  their  turn  attacking,  which  the  enemy  could  never  withstand.  Although 
a  rigid  and  impartial  enforcer  of  discipline,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  always  the 
watchful  guardian  of  the  rights  and  welfare  of  his  soldiers.  Many  instances  of  this 
kindly  and  considerate  feeling  might  be  adduced  from  his  Grace's  general  orders,  the 
publication  of  which  has  established  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  reputation  as  an 
author. 
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It  does  not  require  much  penetration  to  discover  in  his  Grace's  martial 
system,  traits  of  those  sentiments  which  were  afterwards  so  strikingly  displayed  in 
his  civil  policy.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  seems  always  to  have  felt,  that  as 
subordination  was  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  an  army,  so  power  in  the  govern- 
ment was  necessary  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a  people.  One  merit  as  a 
minister  the  Duke  of  Wellington  pre-eminently  possessed ;  and  it  is  a  merit,  which 
although  made  the  groundwork  of  popular  approval  by  other  ministers,  yet  when 
manifested  by  his  Grace,  would  appear  to  be  strangely  undervalued  by  his  countrymen  ; 
we  mean  his  strict  attention  to  public  economy.  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  financial 
statements  were  distinguished  for  their  accuracy  and  intelligibility  ;  and  his  measures 
of  retrenchment,  being  founded  upon  the  common-sense  basis,  of  never  remitting  a 
tax,  without  having  previously  and  proportionally  curtailed  the  expenditure,  were 
invariably  safe  and  efficient.  To  enumerate  the  many  beneficial  measures  (legislative 
or  otherwise)  which  have  either  emanated  from  himself,  as  minister,  or  which  have 
been  forwarded  by  his  wise  mediation,  would  far  exceed  our  space. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  style  of,  speaking,  like  that  of  his  writing,  is  remarkable 
for  its  perspicuity.  He  is  not  to  be  misunderstood.  There  is  something  so  peculiarly 
British  in  his  business-like,  straight-forward,  addresses,  that  he  can  well  afford  to 
throw  away  all  the  ordinary  artifices  of  oratory.  The  first  impression  made  upon 
his  hearers,  is,  that  he  is  thoroughly  sincere,  and  that  his  words  express  the  honest 
and  intimate  convictions  of  his  heart. 

Suppression  must  be  the  grand  difficulty  of  every  contemporary  memorialist  of 
his  Grace.  Not  until  his  name  and  his  deeds  become  matter  of  history,  can  his 
biographer,  without  incurring  the  reproach  of  being  a  flatterer,  do  justice  to  his 
character.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  however,  yet  lives,  and  we  trust  that  he 
who,  by  the  mercy  of  heaven,  saved  his  country  in  her  hour  of  deadly  peril,  and  who, 
instead  of  subsequently  enjoying  in  peace  and  privacy  the  honors  which  he  had  so 
nobly  won,  and  which  had  been  so  justly  bestowed,  transferred  the  energies  of 
his  powerful  mind  to  her  further  service  in  the  cabinet, — we  fervently  hope  that 
he  may  still  live  to  participate  in  the  glorious  task  of  again  saving  her,  not  from 
subjugation  by  a  foreign  foe,  but  from  the  attacks  of  her  own  mistaken  sons. 
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JOHN  SINGLETON  COPLEY,  BARON  LYNDHURST,  of  LYNDHURST,  in 

the  county  of  HANTS,  is  the  only  son  of  the  late  John  Singleton  Copley,  Esq.  R. A. 
That  eminent  painter  died  in  1815,  at  his  residence  in  George  Street,  Hanover 
Square,  the  house  now  occupied  by  his  son.  There  also  his  venerable  relict,  the 
mother  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  breathed  her  last,  during  the  present  year, 
at  a  very  advanced  age ;  having  scarcely  ever  been  separated  from  the  son  whose 
great  fortunes  she  was  happily  destined  to  witness. 

After  receiving  a  private  education,  the  present  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  entered  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  There  he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  by  his  mathe- 
matical proficiency,  having  been  second  wrangler.  He  also  bore  away  Smith's  prize 
from  an  able  and  subsequently  distinguished  rival.  Having  been  appointed  travelling 
Batchelor,  Mr.  Copley  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  which  was  thus  afforded 
him,  of  visiting  North  America,  where  his  father  was  born,  but  which  country  lie 
left,  during  the  troubles.  On  IKS  return,  he  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Having  entered  at  the  Temple,  Mr.  Copley 
was,  in  due  tune,  called  to  the  Bar.  It  was  long,  however,  before  any  occasion  offered, 
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which  could  enable  him  to  manifest  those  abilities,  which  have  since  raised  him  to 
the  highest  rank  in  his  profession  and  in  the  service  of  his  Sovereign.     The  almost 
desponding  barrister,  therefore,    may  find  encouragement  in  the  recollection,   that 
even  a  Lyndhurst  was  doomed  to  undergo  that  mortification   which  seems  to  be 
inseparable  from  the  noviciate  of  the  profession.     Although  most  men  have,  once  in 
their  lives,  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves,  still  it  is  the  great  man  who 
avails  himself  of  it.     This  opportunity  was  not  lost  on  Mr.  Copley,  who  went  the 
midland  circuit,  the  circuit  of  Romilly  and  of  Perceval ;  and  from  the  moment  he 
had  demonstrated  his  power,  he  was  actively  employed.     He  became  leader  of  his 
circuit  at  a  very  early  period;    but  may  be  considered  as  having  first  arrested  the 
attention   of  the  nation  generally,   by   his   masterly    defences    of  Watson   and    of 
Thistlewood,  which  he  undertook  at  the  request  of,  and  in  conjunction  with  Sir 
Charles    Wetherell,    who   had    the  merit    of    early    discerning    Lord    Lyndhurst's 
talents.     The  powers  developed  by  Mr.  Copley  on  these  important  trials  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  government  of  that  day  ;  and  on  being,  soon  afterwards,  appointed 
Chief  Justice  of   Chester,  and  subsequently  King's  Sergeant,  he  quitted  his  circuit. 
He  was   also,  in  the  year  1818,    introduced  into  parliament,   as   member  for  the 
Borough  of  Yarmouth  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

In  1819,  Mr.  Sergeant  Copley  was  appointed  Solicitor  General,  and  received 
the  honor  of  Knighthood.  In  his  capacity  of  Solicitor  General,  he  became  one 
of  the  official  prosecutors  of  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Caroline.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  policy  of  that  great  prosecution,  it  is  unquestionable,  that  its 
occurrence  very  materially  increased  the  rising  reputation  of  the  •Solicitor  General, 
and  called  forth  very  striking  displays  of  his  legal  attainments  and  oratorical  powers. 

In  this  same  year,  (1819)  Sir  John  Copley  married  Sarah  Garay,  daughter  of 
Charles  Brunsdell,  Esq.,  and  widow  of  Lieut.  Col.  Thomas,  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  who  was  killed  at  Waterloo.  This  Lady  died  at  Boulogne  on  the  15th  of 
January  1834,  aged  thirty-eight  years,  leaving  three  daughters,  the  fruit  of  her 
second  marriage,  who  were  severally  born  in  the  years  1821,  1822,  and  1828.  Lady 
Lyndhurst  possessed  great  personal  charms  and  was  highly  accomplished. 

In  the  year  1824,  Sir  John  Copley  was  appointed  Attorney  General,  and  was 
returned  to  parliament,  as  member  for  Ashburton.  In  1826,  he  aspired  to  the 
honor  of  representing  his  University  in  parliament.  The  contest  was  severe,  but 
he  was  eventually  elected,  together  with  Lord  Palmerston.  Very  shortly  afterwards, 
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on  the  death  of  Lord  Gifford,  Sir  John  Copley  was  promoted  to  the  Mastership  of  the 
Rolls,  and  re-elected  by  his  Alma  Mater ;  and  in  the  following  year,  on  the  retirement 
of  Lord  Eldon,  he  was  elevated  to  the  highest  dignity  attainable  by  a  subject,  that 
of  the  Lord  I  ligh  Chancellor  of  England.  Sir  John  Copley  was  called  to  the  Upper 
House,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Lyndhurst,  of  Lyndhurst,  in  the  County  of  Hants, 
on  the  27th  of  April,  1827. 

In  1830,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  in  conjunction  with  his  political  friends,  retired  from  office. 
Shortly  afterwards,  his  Lordship  was  appointed  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  Over 
that  Court  he  presided  down  to  the  spring  of  1835,  when,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  being  sum- 
moned by  his  Sovereign  to  undertake  the  administration  of  affairs,  Lord  Lyndhurst 
accepted  the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal ;  and  became  for  the  second  time  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England. 

As  a  lawyer,  Lord  Lyndhurst  has,  perhaps,  filled  a  greater  number  of  important 
offices  than  any  member  of  the  profession  on  record.     He  has  been  successively, 
Recorder  of  Bristol,  Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  King's  Sergeant,  Solicitor  General, 
Attorney  General,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Lord 
Chancellor.     By  his  perfonnance  of  the  respective  duties  of  these  trusts,  he  has 
invariably  increased  his  reputation.     Although  educated  as  a  common  lawyer,  and 
although  previously  to  his  first  elevation  to  the  Woolsack,  he  had  presided  over 
a  Court  of  Equity  for  six  months  only,  still  his  decisions  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
are    referred   to   as   of  the   highest   authority.      So    universally   esteemed   are    his 
judicial  qualities,  that  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  which  was  comparatively  deserted, 
before  he  was  appointed  Chief  Baron,  became,  under  his  auspices,  the  most  popular 
tribunal  in  the  kingdom.      Lord  Lyndhurst  has   the   general  reputation   of  being 
the  most  courteous  and  impartial  judge  that  ever  sat  upon  the  bench.     In  our 
notice  of  him  in   this   character,   we  cannot   refrain,   from  adverting  to  the  great 
mental  capacity  which  his   Lordship  displays,   in  what  is  technically  called  the 
'  summing   up "    of    a   case.     In   the    progress    of   a  trial,    arguments   the   most 
subtle  and  involved — examinations  the  most  prolonged — cross-examinations  eliciting 
the  most  conflicting  and  even  contradictory  statements,    all  appear   to  be  equally 
unheeded.      You   conclude    that    the    learned    judge    relies   solely   on    the    notes. 
The    defence  is  closed,    and   his  .  Lordship  commences  his  recapitulation  of  the 
evidence.      To    your   surprise,    this   is  done,  not  from  the  notes,  which  lie   un- 
regarded,  before  him,   or  are  held  carelessly  in   his  hand,    but  from   memory- 
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his  Lordship's  accurate  detail,  however,  of  the  material  circumstances  bearing 
upon  the  point  at  issue — the  facility  with  which  he  disembarrasses  the  most 
complicated  question  of  doubts  and  difficulties  which  appeared  endless  and  insur- 
mountable, and  the  seeming  ease  with  which  he  submits  the  alternative  clearly  and 
definitely  to  the  jury,  must  be  considered  the  most  surprising  judicial  achievement  of 
this  or  any  age. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  is  one  of  the  few  great  lawyers  who  have  become  equally  distin- 
guished as  statesmen.  There  is  indeed  a  flexibility  in  his  mind  and  manners,  which 
enables  him  to  divest  himself  of  every  thing  technical.  His  eloquence  influences  the 
minds  of  mankind  in  general,  as  powerfully  as  those  of  senators  or  juries.  Eminent 
as  was  his  success  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  in  the  Upper  House,  (to  which  his 
dignified  and  polished  style  of  speaking  is  peculiarly  adapted,)  that  he  has  attained 
the  appellation  of  a  great  orator.  His  speeches  on  the  leading  questions  of  the 
day  will  always  be  ranked  among  our  most  valuable  oratorical  monuments.  Those  on 
the  Reform  Bill,  the  Local  Courts  Bill,  the  English  Corporation  Bill,  and,  although 
less  generally  known,  that  on  the  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Punishment  of  Death 
for  Forgery,  are  pre-eminently  beautiful.  We  have  good  reasons  for  asserting,  that 
all  these  addresses  were  followed  by  very  unusual,  but  very  flattering  results ;  they 
not  only  won  and  confirmed  neutrals,  but  they  converted  opponents. 

Lord  Lyndhurst's  style  of  speaking  is,  indeed,  wonderfully  persuasive — but  persuasive, 
not  from  highly-wrought  appeals  solely  directed  to  the  imagination  or  to  the  passions, 
but  from  a  scheme  of  argumentation,  solid  yet  subtle,  which  is  calmly  but  adroitly 
addressed  to  the  reason  as  well  as  to  the  feelings.  The  order  of  his  ideas  is  at  the 
same  time  close  and  lucid.  As  he  never  wanders,  he  is  easily  followed.  The 
severity  of  his  style  is  always  relieved  by  the  softness  of  his  manner.  His 
conclusions  seem  incontrovertible.  In  the  establishment  of  his  proposition,  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  being  an  admirable  mathematician,  prefers,  where  the  subject  admits 
of  a  choice,  the  geometrical  to  the  logical  process  of  deduction.  His  former 
victories  at  the  Bar  may,  in  great  measure,  be  attributed  to  the  facility  with  which 
he  brought  his  scientific  skill  to  bear  upon  questions  susceptible  of  its  application. 
His  Lordship  is  moreover,  uniformly  cool  and  self-possessed ;  and  performs  the  most 
extraordinary  intellectual  labors,  apparently  without  the  slightest  effort. 

His  Lordship's  diction  is  chaste  and  elegant,  clear  and  unambitious.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  difficult  to  define  the  precise  cause  of  those  sensations  of  conviction  and 
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pleasure  so  generally  experienced  by  the  hearers  of  Lord  Lyndhurst.  Something 
may  possibly  be  attributed  to  th,e  charms  of  his  unrivalled  voice.  If,  however,  in 
designating  the  prime  characteristic  of  his  eloquence,  we  were  restricted  to 
the  use  of  a  single  epithet,  we  should  without  hesitation,  select  the  word  simple,  as 
that  best  adapted  to  our  purpose.  No  orator,  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times, 
ever  held  flowery  display,  or  captivating  ornament,  in  more  thorough  contempt. 
No  orator  ever  expressed  his  ideas  in  more  forcible  language,  or  .with  an  elegant 
precision  apparently  more  unstudied ;  and  no  orator  was  ever  so  successful  ;is  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  in  adducing  a  long  series,  of  what  are  commonly  called,  dry  arguments, 
with  ease  to  himself,  and  without  weariness  to  his  auditors.  When  addressing  the 
house,  his  Lordship,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  most  triumphant  sentence,  seems  to  be 
wholly  unaffected  by  the  exulting  plaudits  of  his  friends.  Indifferent  to,  and 
apparently  unconscious  of  the  varied  sensations  he  is  exciting,  he  tranquilly  pours 
forth  a  stream  of  eloquence,  which  glides  majestically  on, 

"  Though  deep  yet  clear,  though  gentle  yet  not  dull, 
"  Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing  full." 

Although  the  high  estimation  in  which  Lord  Lyndhurst  is  held  by  his  con- 
temporaries, and  his  position  in  the  page  of  history,  do  not  depend  upon  coming 
triumphs  or  future  labors ;  yet,  as  his  Lordship  is  still  in  the  vigor  of  life,  we 
hope  that  the  influence  of  one  of  the  first  intellects  in  the  country,  will  not 
be  long  withheld  from  the  public  service.  As  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  con- 
servative statesmen,  our  subscribers  will  rejoice  to  see  his  portrait  in  the  present 
number.  As  a  judge,  he  is  universally  confessed  to  be  unequalled  ;  and  as  a  man, 
his  singularly  amiable  and  generous  temper,  and  his  lively  and  refined  manners,  have 
not  only  endeared  him  to  those  who  have  the  happy  privilege  of  his  friendship, 
but  they  have  rendered  him  generally  popular,  and  in  many  instances  beloved,  even 
by  his  political  opponents. 
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JAMES  ARCHIBALD  STUART  WORTLEY  MACKENZIE,  now  BARON 
WHARNCLIFFE  of  WORTLEY,  was  bora  on  the  6th  of  October  1776.  His 
father,  the  Honorable  James  Archibald  Stuart,  a  second  son,  having  succeeded,  on 
the  death  of  his  mother,  the  Baroness  Mounstuart,  in  the  first  place  to  the  Wortley 
estate,  in  descent  from  his  uncle  Edward  Wortley  Montague,  Esq.,  whose  lady 
obtained  so  much  celebrity  by  the  delightful  style  of  her  epistolary  correspondence, 
and  subsequently  to  that  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie  of  Rosehaugh,  assumed,  by  sign 
manual,  the  names  and  arms  of  both  these  families.  Mr.  Wortley  Mackenzie  died  in 
1818,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  himself  a  second  son,  his 
elder  brother  John  having  died  in  1797. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  was  educated  at  the  Charter-house ;  and  as  a  younger  son, 
•was  compelled  to  rely  for  future  independence  upon  his  own  exertions  in  a  profession. 
That  of  anns  being  his  choice,  in  the  year  1791  he  entered  into  the  7th  Fusilivrs, 
and  in  the  year  1792  accompanied  his  regiment  to  Canada.  On  his  return  to  England 
in  1795  he  exchanged  into  the  91st  Highlanders,  and  went  out  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  he  was  in  command  of  his  regiment.  On  his  return  home  in  1797, 
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Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  exchanged  into  the  guards,  and  was  on  the  point  of  joining  in  the 
unfortunate  expedition  to  Holland,  when  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  detained  him 
in  England,  and  he  afterwards  sold  out.  In  the  year  1799,  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley 
married  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Caroline  Mary  Creighton,  daughter  of  John  first  Earl 
of  Erne,  by  whom  he  has  four  children. 

In  1802,  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  was  returned  to  parliament  as  member  for  Bossiney 
in  Cornwall.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1812  that  he  obtained  any  celebrity 
as  a  statesman.  In  May  of  this  year,  during  the  political  ferment  which  followed 
the  melancholy  death  of  Mr.  Perceval,  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  attracted  public  attention 
by  his  motion  for  an  address  to  the  Prince  Regent,  "  humbly  praying,  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  adopt  such  measures,  as  would  enable  him,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  to  form  a  strong  and  efficient  ministry."  This  motion  was 
preceded  by  a  speech  remarkable  for  its  tone  of  honest  and  high  feeling ;  and  from 
the  whole  range  of  our  Parliamentary  records  it  would  be  impossible  to  adduce  a  finer 
specimen  of  spirit  and  independence,  than  that  afforded  by  Mr.  S.  Wortley  on  this 
occasion.  In  1818,  Mr.  Wortley  was  returned  to  Parliament,  without  opposition,  for 
Yorkshire.  For  this  County  he  sat  until  1826,  when,  at  the  express  command  of  his 
Sovereign,  he  was  created  a  Peer,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Wharncliffe  of  Wortley.  In 
1828,  his  Lordship  accepted  the  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal.  In  1832,  Lord  Whavn- 
cliffe,  on  being  consulted  by  Earl  Grey,  was  induced  to  become  a  mediator  between 
the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  the  Reform  Bill.  The  negociation  however  failed  ; 
and  his  Lordship  henceforth  opposed  the  Grey  Administration. 

Lord  Wharncliffe  is  remarkable  for  his  general  intelligence  and  habits  of  business. 
His  style  of  speaking  is  manly,  impressive,  and  convincing.  In  a  debate,  his 
Lordship  appears  to  rely  rather  upon  the  suggestions  of  a  sound  judgment,  (which 
suggestions,  however,  are  always  conveyed  in  correct,  clear,  and  even  elegant 
language,)  than  upon  the  charms  of  loftier  oratory.  Having  made  our  system  of 
criminal  jurisprudence  his  particular  study,  as  a  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  he  is 
perhaps  unequalled.  His  Lordship's  well-merited  reputation  for  unimpeachable 
integrity  and  extensive  acquirements  has,  in  fact,  subjected  him  to  so  many  demands 
for  judicial  and  senatorial  exertions,  that  few  Peers  can  be  named  who  have  served 
their  country  more  generally,  more  willingly,  or  more  efficiently,  than  Lord 
Wharncliffe. 
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HENRY-PELHAM,  FIENNES-PELHAM-CLINTON,  DUKE  OF 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LINE,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  and  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
was  born  on  the  30th  of  January  1785,  and  succeeded  to  the  honors  of  his  family, 
as  fourth  Duke,  upon  the  demise  of  his  father  in  1795. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  sent  at  a  very  early  age  to  Eton.  After 
remaining  there  seven  years  and  reaching  the  head  of  the  school,  his  Grace 
acccompanied  part  of  his  family  to  the  continent,  and  was,  with  them,  detained  a 
prisoner  in  France  for  four  years.  In  1807,  shortly  after  his  return  to  England,  his 
Grace  married  Georgiana-Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  Miller  Mundy,  Esq.  of 
Shipley,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  by  whom  he  has  a  numerous  family. 

With  the  exception  of  the  time  devoted  to  parliamentary  duties,  the  life  of 
his  Grace  has  been  spent  in  domestic  privacy  and  retirement,  rather  than  in  public 
engagement  or  political  contention.  It  therefore  does  not  present  many  salient 
points  to  the  notice  of  the  memorialist. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  has,  however,  rendered  himself  remarkable  by  his 
constant,  strenuous,  and  unflinching  support  of  conservative  principles ;  and  the 
conscientious  advocacy  of  a  political  creed  never,  perhaps,  subjected  any  man  to 
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greater  personal  abuse  and  suffering.  His  Grace  has  been  throughout,  the  uncom- 
promising opponent  of  all  unconstitutional  innovations  or  concessions,  whether  in 
favor  of  the  Dissenter,  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  political  empyric,  or  the  general 
reformer.  One  of  the  consequences  of  a  manly  avowal  of  his  opposition  to  the 
Reform  Bill,  was,  that  in  the  month  of  October  1832,  his  Grace's  magnificent  castle 
at  Nottingham  was  fired  and  reduced  to  ashes  by  an  infuriated  mob,  who,  madly  bent 
upon  the  destruction  of  his  property,  forgot  that  they  had  no  surer  friend  to  liberty 
without  license, — no  truer  champion  of  their  just  rights  and  privileges, — than  the 
victim  of  their  malignity. 

His  Grace  has  recently  purchased  the  picturesque  property  of  the  late 
Mr.  Johns,  of  Hafod.  Here  he  has  made  the  well-meaning  inhabitant  of  many  a 
Welch  mountain-hut  contented  and  happy,  without  rendering  him  a  serf  or  a  slave. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  seldom  speaks  in  Parliament,  but  when  he  does  address 
the  house,  he  is  warm  and  animated,  every  word  being  prompted  by  conviction 
and  sincerity.  Although  not  a  frequent  speaker,  still  his  Grace  has,  by  means  of 
certain  well-timed  letters  and  addresses,  referring  to  the  great  political  measures 
of  the  day,  convinced  the  impartial  reader,  that  he  is  neither  unable  nor  unwilling 
to  assign  reasons  for  the  faith  which  he  holds.  Among  these  publications,  we  may 
notice  his  "  Address  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  Englishmen,"  which  is  an 
energetic  appeal,  containing  many  impressive  forwarnings  and  many  predictions 
which  have  been  singularly  verified.  During  the  whole  course  of  his  political 
career,  none  of  his  enemies  (and  that  one  so  kind  and  warm-hearted  should  have 
enemies,  is  a  reproach  to  the  community  which  carries  party-feeling  to  so  unwar- 
rantable an  excess)  can  justly  impute  to  his  Grace,  a  violated  principle,  an  unworthy 
motive,  or  an  inconsistent  vote.  Unseduced  by  the  temptations  of  power,  and 
undaunted  by  the  torch  of  the  incendiary,  he  has  held  on  steadily  in  his  course  ;  and 
although,  on  some  points,  his  conscience  has  compelled  him  to  differ  from  those 
with  whose  opinions  he  is  wont  generally  to  coincide,  and  whom  he  personally 
esteems  and  respects,  still  the  language  expressive  of  this  dissent  has  always  been 
fraught  with  a  genuine  spirit  of  honesty  and  truth. 

Triumphant  in  the  assurance  that  his  efforts  have  been  invariably  and  zealously 
directed  to  the  promotion  of,  what  he  conceived  to  be,  the  real  welfare  of  his  country, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  may  seek,  and  will  truly  find,  in  the  sanctuary  of  his  own 
heart,  an  asylum  from  the  abuse  of  those  who  erroneously  persist  in  charging 
him  with  bigotry  and  intolerance. 
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HENRY  ADDINGTON  VISCOUNT  SIDMOUTH,  of  Sidmouth,  in  the 
County  of  Devon,  was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1757.  His  father,  Dr.  Addington, 
was  a  physician,  eminent  for  his  professional  knowledge  and  general  attainments. 
This  gentleman  first  practised  in  Reading,  and  afterwards,  for  many  years,  in  London, 
during  which  latter  period  he  became  the  physician  and  intimate  friend  of  the  great 
Earl  of  Chatham. 

Henry  Addington,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  placed,  first,  at  Cheam  School, 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  W.  Gilpin  ;  and  subsequently,  when  twelve  years  old,  at 
Winchester  School,  under  Dr.  Warton,  where  his  father  had  also  been  educated. 
Here  he  not  only  became  distinguished  as  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  but  his  society 
was  sought  by  those  who,  in  the  exalted  stations  which  they  afterwards  filled,  were  his 
attached  and  valued  friends.  On  leaving  Winchester,  Mr.  Addington,  having  been 
previously  entered  at  Lincoln's-Inn,  went  to  Brazennose  College,  Oxford.  Here,  by 
gaining  the  bachelor's,  in  the  same  term  in  which  Mr.  Grenville  obtained  the  under- 
graduate's, prize,  he  established  his  reputation  as  a  scholar.  Mr.  Addington  took  his 
degree  of  M.A.,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar,  but  never  practised. 
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At  this  period,  the  intimacy  subsisting  between  their  fathers  having  necessarily 
brought  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Addington  much  into  each  other's  society,  they  contracted 
a  friendship,  the  warmth  of  which  continued  during  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
life,  and  was  never  extinguished.  Mr.  Addington  in  the  year  1784,  (Mr.  Pitt  being 
then  Prime  Minister,)  was  unanimously  elected  M.P.  for  Devizes ;  for  which  borough 
he  was  six  times  returned  without  opposition.  A  singular  minute,  expressive  of  the 
full  satisfaction  afforded  to  the  electors  by  Mr.  Aldington's  parliamentary  conduct, 
and  of  the  feelings  of  regard  and  respect  which  they  universally  entertained  towards 
him,  is  entered  upon  the  municipal  books  -of  this  borough.  Lord  Sidmouth  was 
Recorder  of  Devizes  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

Early  in  the  month  of  June  1789,  Lord  Sidney  having  resigned  the  Secretary- 
ship of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  Mr.  (afterwards,  Lord)  Grenville  was 
appointed  to  that  office.  This  change  occasioning  a  vacancy  in  the  chair  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Addington  and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  were  proposed  as 
candidates  for  filling  it.  The  high  character  and  engaging  manners  of  Mr.  Addington 
having  already  gained  him  a  host  of  friends,  he  was,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two, 
elected  Speaker  by  a  great  majority.  The  only  objection  adduced  against  his 
election,  was  that  of  his  being  rather  too  young  a  man  for  so  dignified  a  station. 
It  was  within  twelve  months  after  Mr.  Addington's  accession  to  the  Chair,  that  the 
House  resolved,  that  in  order  to  secure  the  independence  and  to  support  the 
dignity  of  the  first  commoner  of  the  kingdom,  the  salary  of  the  Speaker  should  be 
fixed  at  £6,000  per  annum.  Mr.  Addington  was  unanimously  re-elected  to  the 
Chair  in  the  years  1790  and  1796. 

In  the  month  of  January  1801,  at  the  opening  of  the  first  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Mr.  Addington  was  once  more 
unanimously  re-elected  Speaker.  In  the  February  following,  Mr.  Pitt  resigned  his 
office  of  Prime  Minister,  in  consequence  of  the  insurmountable  obstacles  which  he 
encountered,  on  the  part  of  the  King,  to  his  contemplated  measure  of  what  is 
termed,  Catholic  Emancipation.  The  King,  in  this  emergency,  immediately  sent  for 
Mr.  Addington,  who  was  prevailed  upon,  with  extreme  reluctance,  to  accept  the 
office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  to 
undertake  the  task  of  forming  an  administration.  In  this  same  month,  a  motion  was 
carried  unanimously  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  conveying  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Henry  Addington  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  faithful  and  impartial  discharge  of  the 
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important  duties  of  his  office  as  Speaker ;  and  expressing  in  the  strongest  terms, 
the  approbation,  respect,  and  gratitude  of  the  House,  for  the  proofs  which  he  had 
uniformly  given  of  his  attachment  to  the  constitution,  the  steadiness  with  whicli 
he  had  maintained  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  that  house,  and  the  ability, 
integrity,  and  unremitting  attention  to  Parliamentary  business,  which  had  marked 
his  conduct  during  his  long  occupation  of  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Although  England  had,  from  the  commencement  of  the  war,  been  encompassed 
with  dangers  and  difficulties,  yet  her  situation  was  never  so  critical  as  during  the  first 
three  months  of  1801  ;  and  Mr.  Addington,  by  undertaking  the  arduous  duties  of 
Prime  Minister  at  so  momentous  a  period,  exhibited  to  his  countrymen  an  example 
of  loyalty*,  patriotism,  and  courage,  which  can  scarcely  be  parallelled  in  the  whole 
range  of  our  civil  history. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1804, — Mr.  Pitt  having  formed  an  union  with  Mr.  Fox's 
party,  in  opposition  to  the  ministry, — Mr.  Addington  determined  upon  resigning; 
although  at  the  very  moment  of  his  coming  to  this  decision,  he  had  the  support 
of  three-fourths  of  the  county  members  of  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Pitt  was  appointed 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  room  of 
Mr.  Addington  on  the  12th  of  May  1804.  Eight  months  after  his  retirement  from 
office,  Mr.  Addington  was  induced,  at  the  earnest  request  of  his  Sovereign,  of  Mr. 
Pitt  himself,  and  of  a  large  body  of  his  own  friends,  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Peers  and  in  the  Cabinet.  In  January  1805  he  was  accordingly  created  Viscount 
Sidmouth,  and  appointed  Lord  President  of  the  Council.  An  earldom,  as  well  as 
the  Order  of  the  Garter,  were  twice  most  graciously  offered  to  Lord  Sidmouth  by 
their  late  Majesties  George  the  Third,  and  George  the  Fourth ;  these  honors, 
however,  he  respectfully,  but  firmly,  declined. 

On  the  change  of  ministry  which  followed  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1806, 
Lord  Sidmouth,  who  had  some  time  previously  to  that  event  retired  from  the 
Presidency  of  the  Council,  became  for  a  short  time,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  afterwards 
Lord  President  of  the  Council.  This  office  he  resigned  in  April  1807,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  resistance  to  a  proposition  for  the  removal  of  some  of  the  disabilities 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland ;  of  which  resistance,  in  the  event  of  such  a 
proposition  being  brought  forward,  he  had  forewarned  his  colleagues  prior  to  his 
acceptance  of  office  with  them.  In  1812,  on  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry  after 
the  melancholy  death  of  Mr.  Perceval,  in  whose  administration  Lord  Sidmouth  had 
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latterly  held  the  office  of  President  of  the  Council,  his  lordship  was  induced  to 
undertake  the  important  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
which  office  he  held  until  the  commencement  of  the  year  1822  ;  when,  after  seeing 
his  country  restored,  chiefly  through  his  own  efficient  measures,  to  that  internal 
tranquillity  to  which  it  had  been  so  long  a  stranger,  he  retired,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  Right  Honorable  Robert,  now  Sir  Robert,  Peel.  By  the  particular  command 
of  his  Sovereign,  and  at  the  urgent  wish  of  his  colleagues,  Lord  Sidmouth  consented 
to  retain  his  place  in  the  cabinet  without  holding  office,  until  the  year  1824. 

Lord  Sidmouth  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Ursula  Mary, 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Leonard  Hammond,  Esq.  of  Cheam,  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  by  whom  he  has  several  children.  This  lady  died  in  1811.  His  lordship 
married  secondly  in  1823,  the  Honorable  Marianne  Townsend,  relict  of  Thomas 
Townsend,  Esq.  and  daughter  of  William  Lord  Stowell.  His  lordship  has  no 
family  by  his  second  marriage. 

The  principles  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  as  a  Statesman,  were  and  are  pre-eminently 
conservative.  The  leading  features  of  his  administration  commencing  in  the  perilous 
year  1801,  were  an  endeavor  to  efface  the  angry  tone  and  attitude  adopted  towards 
France;  a  struggle  to  maintain  peace;  an  economical  application  of  the  public 
resources ;  and  the  organization  and  establishment  of  a  large  body  of  militia  and 
volunteers  throughout  the  country.  Lord  Sidmouth  was  also  the  honest  guardian  of 
the  interests  of  our  established  church  and  its  ministers.  On  this  point  he  always 
felt  strongly,  being  convinced  (to  use  his  own  words)  "  that  unless  the  clergy  were 
secured  from  pecuniary  wants  and  difficulties,  something  would  still  be  wanting  to 
our  happiness,  our  honor,  and  our  security."  During  the  long  series  of  years  in 
which  he  held  office,  Lord  Sidmouth  was  the  uncompromising  champion  of  the 
British  constitution.  His  great  object  appears  to  have  been,  to  promote  his  country's 
moral  and  political  welfare,  and  to  control  and  direct  its  moral  and  political  force. 
Lord  Sidmouth's  moderate  but  intrepid  conduct,  at  several  momentous  periods  of 
our  history,  when  a  malignant  spirit  of  disaffection,  amounting  in  some  instances  to 
rebellion,  had  derived  strength  from  national  calamity,  might,  in  truth,  afford  to  the 
statesmen  of  the  present  day,  such  a  beacon  light  as  would  enable  them  to  hold 
the  vessel  of  the  state  in  a  safe  and  steady  course,  despite  the  breakers  of  agitation, 
and  the  sunken  but  dangerous  rocks  of  infidelity  and  republicanism. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  WEBB  FOLLETT,  was  born  at  Topsham,  in  Devonshire, 
on  the  2nd  of  December  1798. 

His  father,  Benjamin  Follett,  was  a  merchant  at  that  place,  but  had  been  in 
early  life  in  the  army ;  and  in  1790,  being  then  a  Captain  in  the  13th  regiment, 
married  Miss  Webb,  the  only  daughter  of  John  Webb,  Esq.,  of  Kinsale,  in  Ireland. 
Ill  health,  contracted  by  service  in  the  West  Indies,  having  compelled  Capt.  Follett 
to  leave  the  army,  he  some  years  afterwards  entered  into  partnership,  with  other 
members  of  his  family,  in  the  mercantile  concerns  carried  on  by  them  at  Topsham, 
where  he  died  in  January  1833,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age. 

Captain  Follett  had  ten  children,  six  of  whom  are  now  living,  Sir  William  being 
the  eldest  surviving  son ;  his  elder  brother,  who  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the  43d  regiment, 
having  been  killed  before  San  Sebastian  in  September  1813,  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
Mrs.  Follett  is  still  living. 

Sir  William  Follett  commenced  his  education  at  the  Exeter  Grammar  School, 
under  Dr.  Lempreire,  but  his  health  not  permitting  him  to  undergo  the  discipline  of  a 
public  school,  he  was  placed  under  the  private  tuition  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  the  curate  of  Heavitree,  a  parish  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Exeter. 
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lii  ihc:  year  1813  he  entered  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  and,  in  1818  took 
his  degree  of  Batchelor  of  Arts.  His  Master's  degree  he  did  not  take  until  1832. 

In  Michaelmas  term  1814,  he  entered  as  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and 
studied  successively  under  Mr.  Robert  Bayly  and  the  late  Mr.  Godfrey  Sykes,  both 
gentlemen  of  high  reputation  in  their  profession. 

In  the  year  1821  he  commenced  practice  as  a  special  pleader  under  the  Bar,  but 
in  1824,  severe  illness  obliged  him  to  leave  London,  and  he  was  unable  to  resume 
the  duties  of  his  profession  until  the  summer  of  1825,  when  he  joined  the  Western 
Circuit, — having,  however,  been  called  to  the  Bar  in  Trinity  Term  1824. 

Sir  William  Follett's  rise  in  his  profession  has  been  unusually  rapid,  he  having 
obtained  the  rank  of  Solicitor-General  within  ten  years  from  his  first  joining  his  circuit. 
The  first  occasion  on  which  he  particularly  distinguished  himself,  and  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  profession  and  the  public,  was  on  the  argument  of  a  demurrer  in  an 
action  for  an  assault,  brought  by  a  reporter  of  the  press  against  a  Coroner — for  the 
purpose  of  raising  and  deciding  the  question  whether  a  Coroner's  was  an  open 
court,  or  whether  he  had  a  right  to  exclude  the  public.  Sir  William  Follett  was 
counsel  for  the  Coroner,  and  was  opposed  to  Mr.  Baron  Parke,  then  in  the  height 
of  his  practice  and  reputation. 

In  this  cause  Sir  William  Follett  was  successful,  and  other  opportunities  having 
soon  offered  of  again  displaying  his  ability  and  great  legal  attainments,  he  rapidly 
acquired  a  very  extensive  practice  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  became  also  much  sought 
after  in  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  probably  acquired  the 
tone  and  manner  of  parliamentary  debate,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  flattering 
reception  with  which  he  was  greeted  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  house. 

Sir  William  Follett  was  not  in  Parliament  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill — although  it  is  known  that  several  seats  were  offered  and  pressed  upon  him. 
On  the  dissolution  immediately  following  this  measure,  he  complied  with  a 
requisition  from  an  influential  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  Exeter,  and  contested 
that  city  with  Mr.  Buller  and  Mr.  Divett.  In  this  contest  the  Conservatives  were 
unsuccessful. 

Sir  William  Follett's  reputation  as  a  lawyer  having  by  this  time  been  fully 
established,  his  practice  both  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  in  the  committees  of  both 
houses  of  Parliament,  now  became  more  varied  and  extensive  than  that  of  any  other 
gentleman  behind  the  bar,  and  he  was  very  generally  fixed  on  as  likely  to  take  a 
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prominent  part  in  political  life,  in  the  event  of  a  change  of  government  by  the 
Conservatives  coming  again  into  power. 

On  the  dissolution  of  parliament  which  followed  the  dismissal  of  the  Whig 
Ministry  in  November  1M1,  and  the  accession  to  office  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sir 
William  Follett  again  contested  the  City  of  Exeter,  and  was  returned  at  the  head 
of  the  poll  by  a  large  majority  over  both  the  Whig  candidates. 

In  the  mean  time  he  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  King's  Counsel  in  December 
A  few  days  afterwards  he  was  appointed  Solicitor-General,  and  on  being 
presented  to  his  Majesty  received  the  usual  official  honor  of  knighthood. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  lawyers  do  not  succeed  in  Parliament,  and 
whether  it  be  that  their  style  of  speaking  is  not  sufficiently  popular,  or  that 
exaggerated  expectations  are  formed  of  them,  the  remark  is  certainly  not  without 
foundation.  There  was  however  a  very  general  conviction  that  the  new  Solicitor- 
General  would  form  an  exception  to  this  rule,  and  his  opening  speech  was  looked 
forward  to  with  high  expectation. 

Sir  William  Follett  did  not  however  take  part  in  any  of  the  great  debates  of  the 
early  part  of  the  session,  but  contented  himself  with  an  assiduous  and  attentive 
discharge  of  his  official  duties ;  his  first  speech  being  on  Lord  John  Russell's 
celebrated  resolution  for  appropriating  the  alledged  surplus  revenues  of  the  Irish 
Church.  This  speech  fully  equalled  the  anticipations  of  the  house,  it  being 
admitted  on  all  hands,  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  able  among  the  many  excellent 
addresses  delivered  on  that  question.  It  certainly  received  what  those  who  speak 
in  the  House  will  feel  to  be  the  highest  compliment  which  can  be  paid  to  them 
by  that  critical  and  impatient  audience — serious  and  undisturbed  attention 

Sir  William  Follett  of  course  followed  Sir  Robert  Peel  into  opposition,  and 
took  a  very  leading  part  in  most  of  the  discussions  of  that  busy  session,  particularly 
in  those  on  the  Corporation  Reform  Bill,  on  which  occasion  his  successful  assertion 
of  the  rights  of  the  freemen,  who  were  doomed  to  be  sacrificed  for  their  firm 
adhesion  to  conservative  principles,  added  to  his  previous  reputation  and  popularity. 

He  has  since  spoken  in  most  of  the  important  debates  which  have  taken  place ; 
and  his  eloquence,  joined  to  his  simple  and  unassuming  manners,  and  to  the  respect 
felt  for  his  profound  legal  attainments  and  private  worth,  have  enabled  him  to-  attain 
a  station  and  an  influence  in  the  senate  seldom  conceded  to  any  of  its  members 
in  the  short  space  of  two  sessions. 
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Sir  William  Follett  has  already  acquired  a  high  rank  among  the  most  accom- 
plished parliamentary  orators  of  the  day.  His  style  of  speaking  is  eminently  calculated 
to  win  and  retain  the  attention  of  a  popular  assembly.  His  mind  is  vigorous  yet 
strictly  disciplined.  His  arguments  are  always  well-connected  and  judiciously 
arranged ;  and  the  general  construction  of  his  addresses  is  peculiarly  correct  and 
finished.  His  language  is,  at  the  same  time,  nervous  and  forcible,  fluent  and  elegant. 
It  is  also  wholly  free  from  redundant  figure  and  ornament.  His  delivery  is  manly, 
frank,  and  impressive.  His  voice,  too,  is  clear  and  melodious,  and  its  intonations 
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strikingly  attest  his  perfect  sincerity  and  good  faith. 

In  October  1830,  Sir  William  Follett  married  Miss  Giffard,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Sir  Harding  Giffard,  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon,  by  whom  he  has  two 
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daughters. 
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THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR   ROBERT  PEEL,   BART. 

SIR  ROBERT  PEEL  was  born  on  the  5th  of  February  1788,  and  is  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  by  his  first  wife,  Ellen,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Yates,  partner  in  his  extensive  cotton  factories  in  Lancashire. 

The  father  of  the  distinguished  subject  of  our  present  notice  claims  to  be 
refered  to  in  passing,  as  the  sole  architect  of  the  splendid  pecuniary  fortunes  of 
his  house,  and  as  having  raised  that  fabric  to  its  almost  unexampled  height,  by  a 
course  of  integrity  and  industry  that  were  only  equalled  by  the  intelligence  and 
good  sense  which  directed  the  application  of  them.  But  these  latter  qualities 
were  also  employed  in  a  manner  that  will  ensure  to  their  owner  a  claim  on  the 
recollection  of  posterity,  which  his  splendid  commercial  success  and  desert  would 
not  have  given  him.  They  induced  him  to  confine  the  early  education  and 
intellectual  culture  of  his  son,  Robert,  within  the  limits  of  his  own  personal 
inspection,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  that  admirable  good  sense,  which,  as  it 
constituted  the  main  secret  of  the  father's  commercial  success,  has  unquestionably 
been  the  leading  cause  of  the  past  and  present  political  celebrity  of  his  son. 

The  subject  of  our  notice  was  initiated  in  the  formal  processes  of  education  at 
Harrow  ;  the  only  school  he  ever  attended.  He  was  contemporary  there  with  Byron, 
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who  was  about  his  own  age,  and  who  was  his  form-fellow.  Byron,  refering  to  this 
fact,  in  a  letter  published  in  his  life  by  Moore,  says — "  There  were  always  great  hopes 
of  Peel  amongst  us  all,  masters  and  scholars,  and  he  has  not  disappointed  them. 
As  a  scholar  he  was  greatly  my  superior ;  as  a  declaimer  and  an  actor  I  was  reckoned 
at  least  his  equal ;  as  a  school-boy,  out  of  school  I  was  always  in  scrapes,  and  he 
never ;  and  in  school  he  always  knew  his  lesson,  and  I  rarely." 

Thus  early  do  we  see  evidences  of  that  good  sense  which,  in  its  highest  degree, 
so  rarely  accompanies  genius,  and  yet  in  the  absence  of  which  (as  in  the  signal 
instance  of  Byron  himself)  genius  is  so  apt  to  misapply  its  powers,  as  regards  others, 
and  turn  them  to  its  own  discomfiture  and  disgrace. 

At  the  proper  period  young  Peel  was  entered  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Christ 
Church  College,  Oxford,  where,  during  the  course  of  his  allotted  studies,  he  was 
distinguished  by  the  same  application  and  proficiency  which  he  had  evinced  at 
Harrow ;  and  he  closed  his  university  career  by  taking  a  first  class  degree  in  both 
branches  of  examination — the  mathematical  and  the  classical ;  being,  if  we  mistake 
not,  the  first  person  who  achieved  this  double  honor  under  the  present  system  of 
examination. 

In  1809 — consequently  in  his  twenty-first  year — Mr.  Peel  was  returned  to 
parliament  as  member  for  Cashel ;  and  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  next 
year,  1810,  he  was  chosen  by  the  minister  to  second  the  address  of  thanks  to 
the  throne.  This  maiden  effort  of  Mr.  Peel's  oratory  was  distinguished,  as  all  his 
subsequent  career  has  been,  by  that  good  taste  and  discretion,  which,  under  the 
general  title  of  good  sense,  we  hold  to  be  the  main  feature  of  this  eminent 
statesman's  character,  and  the  leading  cause  of  his  vast  success  as  a  public  man. 
The  immediate  effect  of  this  speech,  and  the  expectations  it  excited,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact,  that,  during  the  same  year,  the  youthful  aspirant  was 
appointed  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial  Department,  and  in  less  than 
two  years  afterwards,  (in  September  1812)  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  under  the 
viceroyship  of  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond. 

Perhaps,  considering  his  youth  and  necessary  want  of  practical  experience  at 
the  period  of  his  secretaryship  in  Ireland,  added  to  the  uncommon  difficulties  and 
even  dangers  of  that  period,  as  regards  the  sister  country,  there  is  no  other  portion 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  political  career  which  confers  higher  credit  on  his  judgment, 
liis  ability,  and  his  general  talents  for  business. 
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During  his  secretaryship  in  Ireland,  he  brought  into  Parliament  several 
important  measures  in  connexion  with  that  country,  one  only  of  which  (for  the 
improvement  of  the  Irish  system  of  police)  we  need  refer  to  in  particular,  on  account 
of  its  being  the  probable  origin  of  a  subsequent  measure,  of  a  similar  kind,  in  con- 
nexion with  England,  which  latter,  of  itself  alone,  would  give  to  its  originator  eminent 
claims  on  the  gratitude  of  his  country  : — we  mean  his  system  of  English  police. 

In  1817,  while  still  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Peel  was  unanimously  elected 
member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  on  the  elevation  of  its  former  member, 
Mr.  Abbott,  to  the  peerage.  In  the  year  following  (1818)  he  resigned  his  Irish 
secretary  ship,  with  the  view,  doubtless,  of  qualifying  himself,  by  a  more  general 
course  of  action  in  his  parliamentary  tactics,  for  an  office  and  a  station  in  the 
government,  better  suited  to  his  personal  inclinations,  and  more  consonant  with  the 
reach  of  his  just  ambition.  And  to  such  a  post  he  succeeded  on  the  17th  of 
January  1822,  when  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
on  the  secession  of  Lord  Sidmouth  from  that  office. 

Mr.  Peel  occupied  the  important  post  of  Home  Secretary  from  the  above- 
named  period  till  the  brief  administration  of  Mr.  Canning,  in  1827. 

On  the  appointment  of  that  statesman  to  the  Premiership,  Mr.  Peel  retired 
from  office,  in  conjunction  with  five  other  distinguished  members  of  the  late 
Liverpool  cabinet ;  and,  it  is  stated  by  a  writer  likely  to  be  well  informed  on  the 
point,  that  the  only  individual  of  that  six  whom  Mr.  Canning  himself  considered  as 
justified  in  his  desertion  of  him,  was  Mr.  Peel. 

On  the  8th  of  August  1827,  Mr.  Canning  died  ;  and  on  the  formation  of  a  new 
ministry  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  January  1828,  Mr.  Peel  again  became 
Home  Secretary,  and  held  that  office  till  the  dissolution  of  the  Tory  ministry  in 
1830. 

The  most  remarkable  individual  feature  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  political  life,  up 
to  this  time,  is  the  part  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  take  in  what  has  been  called 
Catholic  Emancipation.  Until  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  office  at 
the  above-named  date,  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  been  the  most  strenuous  and  powerful 
opponent  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Catholic  Claims;  but  on  joining  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  ministry  in  1828,  he  confessedly  did  so  on  the  understanding 
that  the  premier  intended  to  concede  those  claims, — at  least  to  a  large  and  most 
important  extent. 
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On  the  memorable  occasion  of  this  concession,  Mr.  Peel  frankly  and  boldly 
avowed  that  his  reluctance  to  the  measure  was,  in  principle  and  in  feeling,  wholly 
unchanged ;  and  he  urged,  as  his  sole  reason  for  consenting  to  take  part  in  granting 
the  concession,  his  firm  conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  any  longer  safely  withholding 
it.  Thus  to  his  views  of  expediency  and  necessity  he  wisely  yielded  what  his 
impressions  of  abstract  right  and  of  justice  would  have  counselled  him  still  to  deny, 
had  he  not  deemed  that  the  denial  would  have  led  to  deeper  evils  than  the  grant. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  part  he  took  in  this  great  question,  that  Mr.  Peel 
ceased  to  be  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford.  His  sense  of  justice  on  this 
occasion  led  him  to  resign  his  trust  into  the  hands  of  his  constituents ;  and,  as  might 
naturally  have  been  expected  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  they 
refused  to  place  it  again  in  his  hands ;  and  he  was  shortly  afterwards  returned  to 
parliament  for  the  Borough  of  Westbury. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  session  of  parliament  in  July  1830, 
the  memorable  revolution  of  the  "  three  days  "  took  place  in  France.  The  result  of 
this  extraordinary  and  wholly  unexpected  event,  was  a  marked  change  in  public 
feeling  throughout  Europe,  and  a  corresponding  one  in  the  state  of  parties  in 
England.  This  change  occuring  precisely  at  a  period  when  the  general  election 
was  at  hand,  the  consequent  excitement  was  dexterously  used  by  the  various  parties 
opposed  to  the  Wellington  administration  ;  and  on  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament 
in  November  following,  the  ministers  were  outvoted  by  a  considerable  majority,  on 
the  very  first  question  on  which  they  were  called  upon  to  try  their  strength — the 
motion  of  Sir  Henry  Parnell  for  a  select  committee  on  the  Civil  List. 

Their  resignation  took  place  on  the  following  day ;  it  was  accepted  by  the  King  ; 
and  a  Whig  ministry  succeeded  to  office  under  Earl  Grey. 

On  the  3rd  of  May  in  the  same  year  (1830)  Mr.  Peel  succeeded  to  the 
baronetcy,  on  the  death  of  his  venerable  father, — which  took  place  at  Drayton 
Park,  Staffordshire,  on  that  day.  He  also  succeeded  to  a  large  portion  of 
his  father's  immense  wealth— thus  becoming  one  of  the  richest  commoners  of 
England. 

In  1831  and  1832,  Sir  Robert  Peel  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  parliament, 
by  his  earnest  but  temperate  opposition  to  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Reform 
Bill; — but  the  years  1834  and  1835  include  the  most  important  and  noticeable  era 
of  his  public  life. 
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Immediately  alter  the  death  of  Karl  Spencer  in  November  1834,  and  the 
consequent  resignation  of  Lord  Althorpe,  and  liis  removal  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  King  thought  proper  to  displace  the  Whig  ministry,  then  holding 
office  under  the  premiership  of  Lord  Melbourne,  and  to  entrust  the  task  of  forming 
a  new  ministry  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  had  left  England  with  his  lady  some  weeks  previously  to  this 
period,  with  the  intention  of  passing  the  \\inter  in  Italy.  But  the  first  step  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  took,  under  the  important  circumstances  in  which  he  found 
himself  placed,  was  that  of  dispatching  a  messenger  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  the 
sanction  of  his  Majesty,  offering  him  the  premiership  of  the  projected  administration. 

In  the  peculiar  and  almost  unprecedentedly  difficult  circumstances  consequent 
on  the  existing  condition  of  parties  and  of  public  feeling  at  that  period,  it  was,  by 
many,  supposed  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  decline  the  perilous  honor  thus  proffered 
to  his  acceptance.  But  it  has  been  one  of  the  merits  of  this  distinguished  man's 
public  career,  that  he  has,  in  every  instance,  risen  with  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  has  been  placed.  On  the  present  occasion  he  at  once  accepted  the  premiership — 
arrived  in  London  on  the  9th  of  December — arranged  the  details  of  the  new 
ministry — and,  at  the  end  of  the  same  month,  was  duly  installed  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

A  dissolution  of  parliament  immediately  followed;  and  the  new*  parliament 
assembled  on  the  19th  of  February  1835.  In  developing  and  carrying  into  effect 
his  course  of  policy  during  that  and  the  subsequent  month,  the  new  minister  found 
himself  in  a  small  minority,  on  more  than  one  question  of  vital  importance  to  his 
general  views  of  good  government;  and  on  the  8th  of  April  in  the  same  year, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  retired  from  the  helm  of  public  affairs,  followed  by  the  whole 
of  those  political  friends  and  adherents  who  had  formed  part  of  his  administration. 

The  brevity  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  career  as  prime  minister  of  England,  adds 
to  rather  than  diminishes  its  brilliance.  Perhaps,  during  an  equal  space  of  time,  no 
other  English  minister  ever  achieved  so  many  and  such  marked  claims  to  the 
gratitude  of  his  party,  and  to  the  general  admiration  and  respect  of  his  countrymen. 
Even  the  party — or  rather  the  coalition  of  all  shades  and  shapes  of  party — which 
he  for  a  time  opposed  and  confounded,  were  stricken  with  surprise  and  admiration 
at  the  consummate  skill  and  statesmanship  with  which  he  steered  his  perplexing  and 
perilous  course;  and  when,  at  last,  the  insurmountable  obstacles  which  beset  that 
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course  became  fully  apparent,  or  grew  up  in  unlooked  for  strength  and  profusion 
around  him,  and  he  determined  on  resigning  the  guidance  of  the  state  vessel  to  other 
hands,  all  parties,  without  exception,  were  unanimous  not  merely  in  admitting,  but 
in  proclaiming,  that  no  statesman  ever  quitted  the  helm  of  affairs  with  higher  credit 
to  his  principles  and  abilities,  and  nobler  claims  on  the  homage  and  admiration  of  his 
adherents.  And  so  universal  has  this  feeling  since  become,  that  while  Sir  Robert  Peel 
shall  continue  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  country,  it  may  be 
considered  as  out  of  the  question  that  any  other  statesman  but  himself  should  be 
looked  to  as  the  head  and  representative  of  the  Conservatives  of  England,  in  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament — which  arena  of  political  combat  and  discussion  he 
has  distinctly  and  emphatically  intimated  that  no  circumstances  or  considerations 
shall  induce  him  to  abandon,  in  exchange  for  one  higher  in  nominal  rank,  but  not 
more  honorable  in  its  possession  or  more  useful  in  its  application,  when  possessed 
and  applied  with  a  due  regard  to  its  claims  and  capabilities.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
born  one  of  the  people ;  he  has  lived  to  reach  the  highest  station  to  which  one  of 
the  people  can  aspire  ;  and  he  justly  feels  that  the  proudest  title  that  can  be  written 
on  his  tomb  will  be  that  which  emanates  from  the  people's  approving  voice. 

The  public  measures  for  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  received  the  most  universal 
credit  from  his  countrymen  in  general,  are  those  connected  with  an  amelioration  of  the 
laws.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  measures  display  the  most  enlightened 
views  on  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence ;  and  the  excellent  good  sense  and  discretion 
which  have  guided  their  details  cannot  be  too  much  admired  and  applauded.  But 
there  are  two  of  his  more  general  measures,  either  of  which  would  of  itself  alone  have 
been  adequate  to  convey  his  name  to  posterity,  coupled  with  an  amount  of  claim  on 
the  gratitude  of  his  country,  which,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  few  of  his  contemporaries 
would  be  able  to  set  forth,  in  a  review  of  their  whole  political  lives.  We  allude  to 
his  financial  measure  providing  for  the  resumption  of  Cash  Payments,  and  his  new 
system  of  Police.  By  the  first  of  these  great  measures  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  mainly 
assisted  in  restoring  his  country  to  that  condition  of  political  health,  vigor,  and 
vitality  from  which  a  protracted  and  exhausting  conflict  had  almost  hopelessly 
removed  her.  By  the  second,  he  has  permanently  raised  our  social  position  from  a 
state  of  semibarbarous  insecurity  of  person  and  of  property,  that  was  the  shame  of  our 
laws  and  the  surprise  and  scorn  of  Europe,  to  one  not  second  to  that  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  and  one  which,  when  the  system  in  question  shall  be  fully 
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organized  and  perfectionated  throughout  the  country,  will  render  our  social  position, 
in  regard  to  property  and  personal  safety  ?  as  near  to  the  ideal  of  a  perfectly  well- 
governed  state  in  those  particulars,  as  a  due  regard  to  the  personal  freedom  of  the 
subject  will  permit. 

As  a  public  speaker,  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  have  taken  and  maintained  a  very 
high  place,  even  had  he  lived  in  either  of  the  best  eras  of  English  eloquence, — that 
of  Chatham  and  Burke,  or  that  of  Pitt,  Fox  and  Sheridan.  In  our  own  day  he 
stands  alone, — at  least  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  is  not  merely  the  best  orator 
in  that  house — he  is  the  only  speaker  who  may  justly  claim  that  title.  That  assembly 
may  boast  of  many  excellent  debaters,  and  of  some  few  who  possess  first-rate  powers 
in  many  individual  particulars.  But  with  the  exception  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  there  is 
no  one  who  combines,  in  one  consistent  whole,  the  various  qualities  and  attributes 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  character  of  a  true  orator.  He  is  equally  powerful  in 
appeal  or  in  reply — in  attack  or  in  defence — in  urging  or  in  deprecating — in  pleading 
or  in  commanding.  His  oratory  is  equally  distinguished  in  matter  as  in  style — in 
language  as  in  imagery — in  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  hand,  as  in  skill  and  tact  to 
apply  that  knowledge  to  the  immediate  purpose  he  has  in  view.  And  the  physical 
and  (so  to  speak)  mechanical  appliances  by  which  he  embodies  and  sets  forth  these 
rare  powers,  are  of  a  corresponding  quality.  In  method  and  manner,  in  voice  and 
action,  and  in  that  general  union  of  personal  qualities  and  attributes  which  is  so 
important  to  the  general  effect  of  an  orator  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is,  to  say  the  least,  unsurpassed  by  any  of  his  living  rivals. 

The  result  is  precisely  what  might  be  expected : — Sir  Robert  Peel  is  the  most 
persuasive  speaker  of  his  day.  And  persuasion  being  by  many  degrees  the  most  im- 
portant and  legitimate  end  of  all  true  oratory,  it  follows  that  he  is  the  best  orator. 
So  powerful  are  his  efforts  in  this  particular,  that  he  often  persuades  men  to  change 
their  opinions,  whom  he  cannot  persuade  to  change  their  votes.  He  convinces  them ; 
but  it  is  "against  their  will."  Of  course  the  proverb  holds  good,  and  they  remain  "of 
the  same  opinion  still. "  But  he  convinces  them  nevertheless  ;  and,  in  doing  so, 
leaves  them  ashamed  at  least,  if  not  afraid,  of  openly  opposing  his  views  on  the  point 
in  question.  The  less  scrupulous  class  of  his  adversaries  are  dumb-founded,  as  the 
phrase  is, — not  in  speech,  but  in  spirit.  He  satisfies  them  that  they  are  in  the  wrong 
—that  the  reason,  the  justice  and  the  right  of  the  matter  are  against  them,  and  that 
nothing  they  r;m  urge  or  plead  will  move  the  question  one  jot  from  the  firm  basis  on 
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which  he  has  placed  it.  And  yet,  in  the  true  spirit  of  partizanship,  ' '  They  speak  the 
more  because  they  speak  in  vain."  Thus,  his  eloquence  acts  doubly  in  favor  of  his 
cause  and  his  party, — by  fortifying  the  position  he  seeks  to  maintain,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  self-confounding  the  adversary  in  his  attempts  to  overthrow  it,  that  the  projected 
mischief  not  merely  fails  of  its  intended  effect,  but  recoils  upon  the  crests  of  its  makers. 

There  is  one  quality,  and  one  alone,  in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  does  not  equal  some 
few  of  his  contemporaries,  ("two  or  one  ")  and  in  which  a  considerable  number  equal 
him.  And  we  must  frankly  admit  this  quality  to  be  an  indispensable  element  of  a 
great  orator  : — we  mean,  passion.  But  to  say  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  wants  passion, 
is  simply  to  admit  that  he  does  not  possess  two  qualities  which  are  absolutely 
incompatible  with  each  other.  He  has  more  of  what  is  understood  by  the  phrase 
"  good  sense  "  than  any  other  existing  statesman, — only  excepting,  perhaps,  his  illus- 
trious friend  and  political  associate,  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  And  to  display  the 
highest  amount  of  passion  in  connexion  with  the  largest  share  of  practical  wisdom 
and  good  sense,  was  never  yet  given  to  any  public  speaker  in  any  age  or  country. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  close  our  necessarily  brief  and  imperfect  notice  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  without  glancing,  for  a  moment,  at  that  portion  of  his  private  life 
and  habits,  which  can  alone  be  fitly  adverted  to  in  a  memoir  that  is  to  appear  before 
the  public  during  the  lifetime  of  its  subject.  We  mean,  that  refined  taste  for  art, 
and  that  munificent  patronage  of  it,  the  first  of  which  our  public  men  have  too 
little  cultivated,  and  the  second  of  which  they  have  rarely,  if  ever,  (except  in  his 
case)  seemed  to  rank  among  their  public  duties.  Though  an  excellent  judge  and 
an  enlightened  admirer  of  the  wrorks  of  the  old  masters,  and  possessing  many 
admirable  specimens  of  them,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  patronage  has  been  chiefly  extended 
to  living  English  artists.  Perhaps  no  other  individual  is  so  extensive  and  liberal  a 
purchaser  of  their  works ;  and  his  portrait-gallery  of  distinguished  living  characters, 
painted  expressly  for  himself  by  English  artists,  is  already  the  most  extensive 
and  interesting  collection  of  the  kind  that  anywhere  exists. 

That  Sir  Robert  Peel's  sympathy  with  the  successful  cultivators  of  literature 
and  of  science  is  not  less  strong  and  enlightened  than  that  which  he  has  so  long 
evinced  in  connexion  with  the  fine  arts,  was  strikingly  shewn  under  his  late  brief 
administration  of  public  affairs. 

On  the  8th  of  June  1820  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  married  to  Julia,  youngest 
daughter  of  General  Sir  John  Floyd,  by  whom  he  has  a  numerous  family. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  SIR  HENRY 
HARDINGE,  was  born  on  the  30th  of  March  1785.  He  is  the  third  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  Henry  Hardinge,  Rector  of  Stanhope,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  by 
Frances,  daughter  of  James  Best,  Esq.  He  is  descended  from  Sir  Robert  Hardinge, 
Bart,  of  King's  Newton,  in  the  county  of  Derby ;  and  is  brother  to  the  Rev.  Sir 
Charles  Hardinge,  Bart,  of  Belleisle,  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh.  His  grandfather, 
Nicholas  Hardinge,  Esq.  of  Canbury,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  was  chief  clerk  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1731,  Attorney-General  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  (in  1732)  joint  secretary  to  the  Treasury,  and  member  of  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Eye,  in  Suffolk. 

The  subject  of  our  notice  was  devoted  to  the  military  profession  at  an  unusually 
early  period  of  life;  having  joined  his  regiment  on  active  service  in  Canada  when 
only  fifteen  years  of  age,  so  that  his  education  and  habits  have  been  more  purely  and 
exclusively  military  than  almost  any  other  officer  of  equal  distinction  in  the  army. 
The  youthful  subject  of  our  notice  early  evinced  peculiar  talents  for  that  profession 
in  which  he  afterwards  so  greatly  distinguished  himself.  He  entered  the  army  on  tin 
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8th  of  October  1798,  as  Ensign  in  the  Queen's  Rangers ;  became  Lieutenant  of  the 
4th  foot,  March  25,  1802;  Lieutenant  1st  foot,  May  26,  1803;  Lieutenant  47th 
foot,  July  9,  1803;  Captain  57th  foot,  April  7,  1804;  Major  in  the  Portuguese 
Army,  April  13,  1809;  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  same,  May  30,  1811  ;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Grenadier  Guards,  July  25,  1814  ;  Colonel  (brevet)  July  19,  1821 ;  Major- 
General,  July  22,  1830. 

During  the  last  year  of  the  campaigns  in  the  Peninsula,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge 
commanded  a  Portuguese  brigade  of  five  battalions,  in  the  Pyrenees  and  France ; 
and  after  the  close  of  the  war  he  served,  regimentally,  in  the  Grenadier  Guards  for 
five  or  six  years.  He  at  present  holds  the  Colonelcy  of  the  97th  regiment. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  is  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath,  and  a  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle  of  Prussia.  He  has  also  been  honored  with 
several  other  orders. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  served  with  great  distinction  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
was  present,  in  the  capacity  of  Deputy  Quarter-Master-General  of  the  Portuguese 
army,  at  all  the  principal  events,  including  the  battles  of  Busaco,  and  Albuhera, 
the  siege  of  Badajoz,  and  the  battles  of  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  the  Pyrenees, 
Nivelle,  Nive,  and  Orthes.  In  connection  with  these  events  he  received  a  cross 
and  five  clasps.  In  Marshal  Beresford's  dispatch  relative  to  the  battle  of  Albuhera, 
we  find  the  following  passage  :  "  I  cannot  here  omit  the  name  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hardinge,  Deputy  Quarter-Master-General  of  the  Portuguese  army,  whose  talents 
and  exertions  deserve  my  thanks."  (Dispatch,  dated  Albuhera,  May  18th,  1811.)  In 
the  following  year,  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  dispatch  relative  to  the  siege  of 
Badajoz,  dated  Badajoz,  March  27th,  1812,  Colonel  Hardinge  is  again  mentioned,  in 
the  following  terms : — "  General  Kempt  mentions  in  high  terms,  in  his  reports,  the 
cool  and  persevering  gallantry  of  the  officers  and  troops.  He  particularly  mentions 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Hardinge,  of  the  staff  of  the  Portuguese  army,  who  attended 
him  on  that  occasion,  &c. " 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  was  Deputy  Quarter-Master-General  of  the  Portuguese 
army  from  1809  to  1813.  He  was  afterwards  present  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
It  was  during  the  Waterloo  campaign  that  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  received  the  wound 
wThich  deprived  him  of  his  left  arm.  He  was  at  that  time  attached  to  the  Prussian 
army,  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General.  He  also  received  several  other  wounds 
during  the  war ;  and  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  mention  in  a  memoir,  however  brief,  of  this 
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distinguished  officer's  professional  life,  that  he  was  present,  and  in  the  act  of  speaking 
to  Sir  John  Moore,  at  the  moment  when  that  lamented  commander  received  his 
death  wound. 

Before  concluding  this  portion  of  our  notice,  we  may  be  allowed  to  mention 
that,  during  the  late  war,  an  elder  brother  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  distinguished 
himself  in  the  naval  service,  no  less  brilliantly,  though  unhappily  in  a  much  more 
brief  career,  than  the  subject  of  our  notice  has  done  in  the  sister  service.  In  the 
month  of  March,  1808,  Captain  Hardinge  (then  only  25  years  of  age)  in  command 
of  the  San  Fiorenzo  frigate,  of  only  38  guns  and  150  men,  came  up  with  (in  the 
Indian  seas)  and  attacked  the  French  frigate,  La  Piedmontaise,  of  50  guns  and 
500  men ;  and  after  an  action  which  lasted,  with  interruptions,  during  three  days, 
captured  her — but  at  the  dear  cost  of  his  own  life.  For  this  brilliant  action  a 
monument  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  was  voted  to  Capt.  Hardinge's  memory  in  1809, 
and  erected  at  the  public  expense. 

The  laurels  so  well  deserved  and  acquired  by  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  in  the 
field,  have  received  additional  lustre  from  his  services  at  home,  as  a  statesman 
and  politician. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  was  first  returned  to  parliament  for  Durham  in  the  year 
1820,  and  in  1823,  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance.  In  the  year  1826,  he 
was  again  returned  for  Durham. 

He  remained  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance  from  1820  till  1828,  when  he  was  advanced 
to  the  important  and  responsible  office  of  Secretary  at  War.  He  held  the  latter  office 
till  1830,  when  he  was  appointed  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  under  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  brief  ministry  in  that  year.  In  the  same  year  he  was  returned  to 
parliament  for  St.  Germains ;  in  1831,  for  Newport,  Cornwall ;  and  in  1832,  for 
Launceston — for  which  place  he  now  sits.  In  1835,  he  was  again  appointed  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  in  his  place  in  parliament,  has  ever  proved  himself  an 
able  and  zealous  advocate  of  conservative  principles,  at  the  same  time  that  he  has 
never  refused  to  support  those  wise  and  safe,  because  temperate  and  gradual, 
ameliorations,  which  circumstances  may  have  rendered  necessary  or  expedient  in  the 
institutions  of  our  country. 

The  able  and  comprehensive  evidence  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  before  the 
Committees  on  Military  Punishments,  is  highly  valuable  and  important,  and  gives  an 
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exceedingly  favorable  impression  of  the  knowledge  and  judgment,  no  less  than 
of  the  zealous  interest,  evinced  by  this  officer,  for  the  service  of  which  he  is 
so  distinguished  an  ornament. 

As  a  speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  makes  no  pretensions 
to  the  character  of  an  orator.  But  we  doubt  if  his  manly,  simple,  and  straight  forward 
addresses  in  that  assembly,  do  not  often  produce  a  more  permanent  as  well  as 
immediate  effect  on  the  understandings  and  convictions  of  his  hearers,  than  the  more 
formal,  flowery,  and  studied  harangues  to  which  they  form  so  striking  a  contrast.  There 
is  an  air  of  strong  feeling,  as  well  as  of  strict  sincerity,  about  them,  for  the  absence 
of  which  nothing  can  compensate,  and  in  the  presence  of  which  the  want  of  mere 
scholastic  skill  is  little  felt  or  heeded.  The  consequence  is,  that  Sir  Henry  Hardinge 
is  always  heard  with  respect  and  attention  by  all  parties  in  the  house,  when  the 
more  ambitious  and  labored  efforts  of  that  assembly  are  often  scarcely  able  to  command 
the  attention  of  the  party  in  whose  behalf  they  are  uttered.  There  is,  in  fact,  in  the 
whole  bearing  and  public  conduct  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  in  his  connexion  with  the  government  of  the  country,  that  rare  union  of  the 
best  qualities  of  the  soldier  and  the  senator,  which  union  has  in  all  ages  proved  so 
effective  an  element  of  popularity  in  public  men,  and  has,  in  many  instances,  been  the 
main  cause  of  that  immortality  which  invests  their  memory. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  married,  in  1821,  Emily  Jane,  daughter  of  Robert,  first 
Marquess  of  Londonderry,  and  relict  of  John  James,  Esq. ;  by  whom  he  has  two  sons 
and  two  daughters  living. 
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THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  FREDERICK  SHAW  was  born  in  Men-ion 
Square,  Dublin,  on  the  llth  of  December,  1799.  He  is  the  second  son  of  Colonrl 
Sir  Robert  Shaw,  Bart,  by  Maria,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  the  late  Abraham 
Wilkinson,  of  Bushy  Park,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  Esq.  A  portion  of  this  gentleman's 
estates  will  devolve  on  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  as  second  son  of  Lady  Shaw. 

Sir  Robert  Shaw  represented  the  city  of  Dublin  in  seven  successive  parliaments, 
and  for  an  uninterrupted  period  of  two  and  twenty  years,  from  1804  to  1820;  during 
which  time  he  enjoyed,  and,  on  retiring,  carried  with  him  into  private  life,  the  mrrik'd 
esteem  and  respect  of  all  classes  of  his  constituents,  and  the  public. 

In  1816,  Mr.  Frederick  Shaw  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where,  in  the 
two  first  examinations;  he  obtained  the  highest  honors  of  his  class  in  science. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  removed,  ad  eundem,  to  Brazen-Nose  College,  Oxford.  In 
1819,  he  graduated  as  bachelor  of  arts  in  that  university  ;  and  he  subsequently  took 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  the  university  of  Dublin. 

In  the  year  1822,  being  then  in  the  23rd  year  of  his  age,  Mr.  Shaw  was  called 
to  the  Irish  bar. 
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Mr.  Shaw's  rise  in  his  profession  was  unusually  rapid.  He  was  first  brought  into 
notice  by  the  argument  of  a  demurrer,  in  an  action  of  covenant,  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  in  the  year  1824.  The  question  divided  the  opinions  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men  at  the  Irish  bar ;  and  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Shaw's  argument,  he 
was  highly  complimented  by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  the  present  Lord  Guillamore, 
and  the  other  judges  of  the  court. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  made  two  very  able  arguments  in  the  Courts  of  Chancery 
and  Common  Pleas,  and  he  was  daily  advancing  in  professional  character  and 
practice,  when,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Jonas  Green,  in  the  year  1828,  Mr.  Shaw  was 
elected  the  Recorder  of  Dublin.  He  was  then  but  of  six  years  standing  at  the  bar. 
This  tribute  to  his  worth  and  talents,  however  flattering,  was  at  the  time  considered 
by  his  best  friends,  so  far  as  Mr.  Shaw  was  concerned,  an  unfortunate  one ;  for  under 
a  statute  passed  in  the  year  1824,  he  was  at  once  excluded,  as  Recorder  of  Dublin, 
from  practising  in  that  profession  to  which  he  had  already  proved  himself  an 
ornament,  and  of  which,  at  no  distant  day,  he  must  have  attained  the  highest  rank. 
In  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  duties  he  has  received  the  unbounded  praise  of  all 
parties. 

In  the  election  for  the  recordership,  Mr.  Shaw  had  to  contend  with  eleven 
rivals,  of  no  ordinary  talents,  attainments,  and  experience,  and  he  was  chosen  by  a 
large  majority.  It  was  considered  that  he  was  mainly  indebted  for  his  success  to 
his  speech  on  that  occasion.  It  was  his  first  effort  in  a  popular  assembly ;  and  the 
frank  ardor,  the  simple  energy,  the  generous  feeling,  and  the  manly  firmness,  which 
distinguished  it,  gave  the  auspicious  augur  of  his  future  oratorical  powers. 

But  the  time  had  now  arrived  which  was  to  give  Mr.  Shaw  a  more  extensive 
field  for  the  exercise  of  his  acknowledged  abilities. 

In  August,  1830,  the  next  parliament  after  his  father  had  retired,  Mr.  Shaw 
contested  the  City  of  Dublin  with  Mr.  Henry  Grattan ;  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  George  Moore,  he  was  returned  by  a  large  and  decisive  majority. 

His  friends  were  not  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  his  parliamentary 
success.  His  maiden  speech  was  occasioned  by  a  motion  of  Mr.  O'Gorman  Mahon's, 
on  a  petition  from  a  person  confined  in  Newgate,  complaining  that  the  absence  of  the 
recorder,  in  attendance  on  his  representative  duties,  prolonged  the  period  of  the 
prisoner's  confinement,  by  delaying  his  trial.  The  complaint  was  regarded  as  a 
mere  emanation  of  party  spirit,  levelled  personally  at  the  successful  candidate  for 
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the  city  representation ;  and  its  futility  was  easily  shewn.  But  Mr.  Shaw  having  fully 
vindicated  himself, engaged  in  a  playful  retaliation  upon  his  assailant,  and  in  a  speech 
characterised  by  genuine  wit,  a  keen  and  polished  sarcasm,  and  high  and  gentlemanlike 
bearing,  not  only  defeated  the  personal  attack  made  on  himself,  but  established  his 
claims  to  the  attention  and  respect  of  that  most  critical  and  fastidious  assembly, 
the  House  of  Commons. 

In  August,  1831,  Mr.  Shaw  was  re-elected  for  the  City  of  Dublin,  together  with 
Lord  Ingestrie,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Latouche  and  Mr.  O'Loghlin,  the  present 
attorney-general  for  Ireland.  The  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832,  was  the 
means  of  conferring  fresh  honors  on  this  gifted  individual.  That  act  granted  to  the 
University  of  Dublin  a  second  representative;  and  a  requisition  signed  by  1,400  of 
the  electors,  solicited  Mr.  Shaw  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  that  seat. 
Though  opposed  by  all  the  influence  of  Government,  he,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Lefroy,  was  returned  by  a  triumphant  majority  of  900  over  the  two  ministerial 
candidates, — Mr.  (now  Judge)  Crampton,  late  fellow  of  the  University,  and  then 
Solicitor-General  for  Ireland,  and  the  Honorable  George  Ponsonby,  brother-in-law 
of  Lord  Grey,  then  prime  minister,  and  a  near  relative  of  Lord  Duncannon,  at  that 
time  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  Since  this  period  Mr.  Shaw  has 
continued  the  efficient  and  honored  representative  of  the  Irish  university,  and  has 
taken  that  lead  upon  questions  connected  with  the  general  policy  of  the  country- 
more  particularly  on  Irish  subjects — which  his  position  naturally  gives,  and  which  has 
been  justly  conceded  to  his  talents  and  station.  It  would  exceed  our  limits  to 
record  the  many  occasions  on  which  he  has  distinguished  himself  as  an  able 
champion  of  the  church,  a  warm  friend  of  the  British  connexion,  and  a  sincere 
lover  of  his  country. 

We  shall  advert,  however,  to  one  instance  only,  his  memorable  defence  of  Baron 
Smyth,  in  1834,  upon  charges  preferred  against  that  enlightened  and  venerable  judge, 
by  Mr.  O'Connell.  They  were  at  first  rather  too  prematurely  listened  to  by  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  they  were  in  some  degree  sanctioned  by  its  subsequent 
vote.  That  house,  however,  had  the  candour,  the  following  week,  upon  the  motion 
of  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  to  acknowledge  and  rebuke  its  own  precipitancy,  by 
annulling  its  former  vote  ;  and  the  result  was  principally  attributed  to  Mr.  Shaw's 
speech.  He  afforded  an  instance  of  that  moral  intrepidity  which  is  so  estimable  in 
a  statesman;  he  stood  up  against  a  prejudiced  majority  of  his  hearers,  and  in  a 
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speech  of  impassioned  eloquence,  appealed  to  the  House  against  itself.  Heated 
with  that  sacred  fire  that  is  fed  by  the  friendship  of  the  young  for  the  old; 
confident  in  truth,  and  conscious  that  all  he  stated  was  based  in  the  solid  reality  of 
facts ;  fervid  but  argumentative ;  at  once  impassioned,  and  convincing ;  he  bore 
down  all  opposition ;  and,  in  that  effort  of  genius,  lent  a  ray  to  the  declining  splendor 
of  that  legal  luminary  which  has  since  set  for  ever.  Mr.  Shaw's  peroration  has  been 
quoted  as  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence.  The  leading  English  conservative  journal  of 
the  day,  gives  the  following  notice  of  the  speech  in  question.  "By  the  confession  of 
all,  Mr.  Shaw's  speech  was  not  only  THE  speech  of  the  night,  but  the  best  speech  of 
many  years ;  it  was  a  triumph  of  eloquence.  Heart  and  mind,  admiration  of  genius, 
love  of  virtue  and  truth,  outraged  generosity,  and  the  tenderest  zeal  of  private 
friendship ;  all  spoke  in  their  own  accents.  The  Irish  university  may  be  well  proud 
of  her  representative ! " 

Mr.  Shaw  is  the  admitted  leader  of  the  Irish  conservative  party.  As  a  public 
speaker,  he  brings  to  the  discussion  of  his  subject  a  mind  stored  with  the  requisite 
information,  matured  with  study,  and  guided  by  a  pure  and  elevated  taste.  He  is 
never  obtrusive,  but  always  forthcoming  when  the  occasion  demands  his  interference. 
His  address  to  the  Chair  is  sure  of  commanding  attention ;  and  his  high  character, 
and  the  weight  of  his  arguments,  at  once  secure  the  respect  and  attention  of  the 
house.  On  Irish  questions  he  generally  replies  to  Mr.  O'Connell.  Dignified  in 
appearance — engaging  in  address — cool,  collected  and  intrepid — with  a  fine  coun- 
tenance and  a  ready  delivery — Mr.  Shaw's  manner  is  as  well  calculated  to  inspire 
confidence,  as  his  matter  is  to  produce  conviction. 

Upon  the  accession  to  office  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1834,  Mr.  Shaw,  after  declining 
high  official  station,  was,  in  a  very  flattering  manner,  appointed  a  privy  councillor. 

In  February  1819,  the  right  honorable  gentleman  married  Thomasine  Emily, 
daughter  of  the  Honorable  George  Jocelyn,  (uncle  to  the  present  Earl  Roden) ;  by 
whom  he  has  five  sons  and  three  daughters.  There  is  but  twenty  years  difference  in 
age  between  Mr.  Shaw  and  his  eldest  child. 
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THE  MARQUESS  OF  LONDONDERRY. 

CHARLES-WILLIAM  VANE,  MARQUESS  and  EARL  OF  LONDON- 
DERRY, Viscount  of  Castlereagh,  county  Down,  and  Baron  of  Londonderry,  in 
the  Peerage  of  Ireland ;  Earl  Vane,  Viscount  Seaham  of  Wynyard  and  Seaham, 
county  Durham,  and  Baron  Stewart,  of  Stewart's  Court,  and  Ballylawn,  county 
Donegal,  in  the  Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  G.C.B.,  and  G.C.H.,  Knight  of 
the  Foreign  orders  of  St.  George  of  Russia,  the  Tower  and  Sword  of  Portugal, 
the  Black  and  Red  Eagles  of  Prussia,  and  the  Sword  of  Sweden,  presented  by  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  with  the  Russian  Medal  instituted  for  the  capture  of  Paris,  a 
General  in  the  Army,  Colonel  of  the  Tenth  Hussars,  P.C.,  Custos  Rotulorum  of 
the  counties  of  Londonderry  and  Down,  and  D.C.L. ;  was  born  18th  May  1779, 
succeeded  12th  August  1822,  and  married  8th  August  1808,  Lady  Catherine  Bligh, 
fourth  daughter  of  John,  third  Earl  of  Darnley.  This  lady  dying,  the  Marquess 
subsequently  married  on  the  3rd  April  1819,  Lady  Frances- Anne,  only  child  and 
heiress  of  the  late  Sir  Harry  Vane  Tempest,  Bart. 

The  present  Lord  Londonderry  was  half  brother  to  the  celebrated  minister  on 
account  of  whose  distinguished  services,  Robert,  the  father,  and  first  Marquess, 
received  many  of  his  honors. 
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Lord  Londonderry  is  known  to  the  world  as  a  soldier,  a  diplomatist,  and  a 
Peer  of  Parliament.  At  six  years  of  age  he  was  sent  by  his  grandfather,  Lord 
Camden,  to  Eton;  and  at  fifteen,  3rd  April  1791,  received  his  first  commission  as 
Ensign  Stewart  in  the  108th  regiment,  in  which  he  was  appointed  to  a  Lieutenancy 
8th  January  1793,  and  to  a  company  7th  August  1794.  He  joined  Lord  Moira's 
expedition  as  Assistant  Deputy-Quarter-Master-General  to  the  Forces  landed  on 
the  Isle  Dieu,  under  General  Doyle.  On  the  return  of  this  force  he  was  in 
1795  and  1796,  attached  to  Colonel  Charles  Craufurd's  mission  to  the  Austrian 
armies,  and  at  the  battle  of  Donauwert,  received  a  musket  shot,  which  entered 
the  face  under  the  eye,  while  charging  with  some  heavy  Austrian  cavalry  driven 
back  by  the  French  Hussars.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  appointed 
Aide-de-Camp  to  Lord  Camden,  then  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  On  the 
31st  July  1795,  he  succeeded  to  the  majority  of  the  then  106th  foot.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  5th  dragoons  4th  August  1796,  and  on  the  1st  January 
1797,  to  the  Lieutenant-Colonelcy  of  the  latter  regiment.  In  this  regiment  he 
served  during  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  until  it  was  disbanded.  On  that  event 
taking  place  he  was,  on  the  1st  January  1797,  attached  to  the  18th  Light  Dragoons, 
at  that  time  a  skeleton,  but  it  being  subsequently  made  a  regiment  of  Hussars, 
and  sent  to  Holland  in  1799,  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  he  was  during  the 
campaign,  in  the  affair  of  the  10th  of  October  at  the  outposts  near  Schagenbrug, 
again  wounded  in  the  head  by  a  musket  ball ;  another  struck  the  glass  at  his 
breast,  which  would  in  all  probability  have  proved  fatal,  had  it  not  fortunately 
happened  that  the  brass  tubes  of  the  glass  offered  too  strong  an  impediment  to 
the  ball.  On  the  25th  of  September  1803  he  received  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and 
was  next  appointed  King's  Aid-de-camp,  and  subsequently  recommended  to  the 
distinguished  situation  of  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
which  he  filled  until  the  commencement  of  the  Peninsular  war,  when  he  volun- 
tarily relinquished  this  high  civil  appointment,  and  proceeded  with  the  command 
of  a  brigade  of  Hussars  to  Portugal,  under  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Moore. 
The  expedition  to  which  he  was  attached  arrived  in  Mondego  Bay,  when  adverse 
winds  prevented  the  landing  of  the  troops,  and  he  was  selected  by  Sir  John 
Moore  to  proceed  to  head  quarters,  and  communicate  the  fact  of  the  arrival  of 
the  re-inforcements,  consisting  of  ten  thousand  men,  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
Sir  Harry  Burrard,  or  whoever  might  be  the  officer  in  command.  This  service 
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he  performed  partly  in  a  frigate,  and  partly  in  an  open  boat,  which  landed  him 
after  a  voyage  of  twelve  leagues  at  the  village  of  St.  Nazareth;  from  thence  to 
head  quarters  a  great  portion  of  the  journey  was  performed  on  foot.  He  arrived 
to  hear  the  mortifying  intelligence  that  the  battle  of  Vimiero,  which  produced 
the  convention  of  Cintra,  had  been  fought  four  days  before.  In  the  following 
campaign,  Sir  Harry  Burrard  being  recalled,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  having 
returned  to  England  on  leave,  the  command  of  the  army  devolved  on  Sir  John 
Moore,  when  Major-General  Stewart,  with  his  brigade  of  Hussars,  covered  Sir 
John  Hope's  division  of  the  army,  which  had  been  divided  into  four  columns 
with  orders  to  march  upon  Madrid,  in  their  route  to  Salamanca.  Shortly  after 
the  performance  of  this  march  it  was  his  good  fortune,  in  a  small  town  called 
Rueda,  situated  between  Nava  and  Tordesillas,  to  surprise  and  destroy  a  Frencli 
post,  and  seize  a  valuable  convoy  of  cotton  ;  and  on  entering  Valladolid,  he  captured 
a  French  Major  of  cavalry,  proceeding  with  an  escort  to  join  his  regiment. 

In  the  same  campaign,  and  during  the  retreat  of  the  army  upon  Corunna,  he 
attacked  at  the  head  of  the  picquets  of  the  18th  Hussars,  and  8th  Gennan  Light 
dragoons,  a  very  superior  body  of  French  cavalry,  near  Benevente.  These  troops 
were  partly  composed  of  Napoleon's  Imperial  Guard,  and  after  repeated  charges 
they  were  compelled  to  retreat,  leaving  their  Colonel,  General  Lefevre,  with 
seventy  other  officers  and  men  as  prisoners,  and  sixty  men  killed  and  wounded 
on  the  field.  The  casualties  of  the  English  cavalry  were  short  of  fifty.  In  this 
affair  his  sword  was  struck  out  of  his  hand,  but  it  was  immediately  replaced  by 
that  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hoey,  with  which  he  terminated  the  contest.  Napoleon 
was  said  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  this  defeat  of  his  favorite  troops. 

In  1809,  being  then  Brigadier-General  Stewart,  he  was  appointed  Adjutant- 
General  to  the  army  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  At  Grijon,  one  of  the  affairs 
preceding  the  brilliant  passage  of  the  Douro,  it  was  his  suggestion  to  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  that  a  charge  with  a  few  troops  of  cavalry  should  be  made,  when  two 
squadrons  being  intrusted  to  him,  he  succeeded  in  beating  back  a  large  force  of  the 
enemy.  He  was  at  the  Douro;  at  Salamonde;  at  Talavera ;  at  St.  Olala;  the  battle 
of  Almeida  and  the  siege ;  at  the  heights  of  Busaco  (where  liis  Aide-de-camp, 
Lieutenant  Hoey,  was  killed  at  his  side  by  a  cannon  shot) ;  at  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras ;  at  the  battle  of  Fuentes  de  Honoro ;  the  battle  of  Albuera ;  and  at  the 
of  Badajos  which  followed  that  battle:  and  finished  his  part  in  the  campaign, 
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at  the  storming  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  A  severe  fever  caught  on  the  banks  of 
the  Guadiana,  increased  by  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  mind,  rendered  it  necessary  for 
him,  when  the  army  removed  to  the  South,  to  obtain  Lord  Wellington's  leave 
of  absence.  This  being  given,  he  returned  to  England,  when  he  received  one 
of  the  highest  honors  that  can  be  conferred  on  a  military  man — the  thanks  of  his 
country  in  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament !  * 

*  This  occurred  on  the  5th  February  1810,  and  the  following  is  an  extract  from  the  votes : — 

"  Brigadier-General  the  Honorable  Charles  Stewart,  being  come  to  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker  acquainted 
him  that  the  House  had,  upon  Thursday  last,  resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  this  House  be  given  to  him  for 
his  distinguished  exertions  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  July  last,  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Talavera,  which 
terminated  in  the  signal  defeat  of  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  And  Mr.  Speaker  gave  him  the  thanks  of  the 
House  accordingly,  as  followeth;  viz. 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL  CHARLES  STEWART, 

Amongst  the  gallant  officers  to  whom  this  House  has  declared  its  gratitude  for  their  distinguished 
services  in  Spain,  your  name  has  the  honor  to  stand  enrolled. 

During  the  progress  of  the  two  last  campaigns  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  whoever  has  turned  his  eyes 
towards  the  bold  and  perilous  operations  of  our  armies  in  Leon  and  Galicia ;  whoever  has  contemplated 
the  brilliant  passage  of  the  British  troops  across  the  Douro,  an  exploit  which  struck  the  enemy  himself 
with  admiration  as  well  as  dismay ;  must  have  marked,  throughout  those  memorable  achievements,  that 
spirit  of  energy  and  enterprise,  with  which  you  have  rapidly  advanced  in  the  career  of  military  fame,  and 
by  which  you  have  now  fixed  your  name  for  ever  in  the  annals  of  your  country,  as  a  chief  sharer  in  those 
immortal  laurels  won  by  British  fortitude  and  valor  in  the  glorious  and  hard  fought  battle  of  Talavera. 

Upon  the  great  commander  under  whom  it  was  there  your  pride  and  felicity  to  serve,  his  Sovereign, 
this  House,  and  the  voice  of  an  applauding  empire,  have  conferred  those  signal  testimonies  of  honor  and 
gratitude,  which  posterity  will  seal  with  its  undoubting  approbation.  And  it  is  no  mean  part  of  the 
merits  for  which  you  are  to  be  this  day  crowned  with  our  thanks,  that  you  were  chosen  by  such  a 
commander  to  be  the  companion  of  his  councils,  and  to  be  the  sure  hand  to  which  he  could  entrust 
the  prompt  and  effectual  direction  of  his  comprehensive  and  victorious  operations. 

To  you,  Sir,  I  am,  therefore,  now  to  deliver  the  thanks  of  this  House,  and   I  do  accordingly,  in  the 
name,   and  by  the  command  of  the  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom,   Thank  you  for  your   distinguished 
exertions  on  the  27th  and  28th  days  of  July  last,  in  the  memorable  battles  of  Talavera,  which  terminated 
in  the  signal  defeat  of  the  forces  of  the  enemy. 
Upon  which  Brigadier-General  Stewart  said : — 
MR.  SPEAKER, 

I  feel  myself  totally  inadequate  to  express  the  high  sense  I  entertain  of  the  distinguished  honor 
that  has  been  conferred  upon  me ;  an  honor  far  exceeding  any  little  services  I  may  have  rendered  in  the 
fortunate  situations  in  which  I  have  been  placed.  If  a  sentiment  of  regret  could  at  such  a  moment  arise 
in  my  mind,  it  would  be  that  (from  the  circumstances  of  a  severe  indisposition)  I  stand  alone  here  on 
the  present  occasion,  the  army  being  still  on  service  ;  and  that  I  am  not  accompanied  by  any  gallant  brother 
officers  (equally  Members  of  this  House)  who  are  far  more  eminently  entitled  to  its  thanks,  and  to  the 
applause  of  their  country,  than  myself. 

If  I  might  venture  to  arrogate  anything  beyond  the  most  anxious  zeal  for  the  King's  service,  and  a 
sincere  love  for  the  profession  I  belong  to,  it  is  an  ardent  desire  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  my  great  and 
gallant  commander,  to  whose  sole  abilities  and  exertions  we  stand  indebted,  not  only  for  the  battle  of 
Talavera,  but  for  all  those  successes  which  have  rendered  him  alike,  an  ornament  to  his  country,  and 
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In  1813,  it  was  determined  by  the  British  Government  to  take  decisive 
measures  against  the  further  progress  of  Napoleon,  which  object  it  was  considered 
would  be  best  effected  by  assisting  the  allied  armies  with  large  supplies  of  arms 
and  stores.  These  were  promptly  supplied  in  great  abundance,  and  were  chiefly 
designed  for  the  use  of  the  raw  levies,  consisting  of  Swedes,  Prussians,  and 
Hanoverians.  General  Stewart  was  chosen  to  superintend  the  formation  and 
discipline  of  these  troops,  and  at  the  same  time  appointed  minister  to  Berlin,  and 
instructed  to  co-operate  with  Lord  Cathcart,  our  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg!!, 
in  acquainting  the  British  government  with  all  the  details  of  the  military  arrange- 
ments and  movements  of  the  allied  armies.  In  the  performance  of  these  mixed 
duties  he  acquitted  himself  with  no  common  dexterity.  As  attestations  of  his 
diplomatic  skill  may  not  easily  be  accessible,  a  veil  so  impenetrable  being  at  all 
times  hanging  before  the  mysterious  secrets  of  such  dread  communications,  the 
country  will  be  contented  with  the  fact,  at  the  time  universally  acknowledged,  that, 
in  spite  of  jealousies,  intrigues,  and  rival  interests,  he  advanced  the  glory  of  Great 
Britain,  and  gave  additional  importance  to  the  assistance  she  had  rendered  to  the 
allies,  by  the  skilful  manner  in  which  that  assistance  was  administered.  For  his 
gallantry  in  the  field  we  have  more  palpable  evidence.  The  bloody  battles 
preceding  the  invasion  of  France,  and  which  drove  Napoleon  across  the  Rhine, 
were  those  in  which  he  was  distinguished. — Bautzen  ;  Dresden ;  Kulm  ;  *  and 

a  terror  to  its  foes.  To  follow  his  bright  example,  to  emulate  his  achievements,  and  to  be  thought  worthy 
of  his  confidence,  I  shall  ever  consider  as  the  surest  passport  to  the  greatest  distinction  that  can  be 
conferred  on  a  soldier ;  I  mean  the  approbation  of  this  Honorable  House. 

I  must  now  offer  my  sincerest  acknowledgments  to  you,  Sir,  for  the  very  marked  kindness  you  have 
shown  me,  in  expressing  to  me  the  Thanks  of  this  House ;  by  condescending  to  enumerate  my  humble 
services  in  the  partial  manner  you  have  done  ;  and  I  beg  to  assure  you,  it  will  be  my  anxious  study  to  avail 
myself  of  all  occasions  to  merit  the  honor  which  has  this  day  been  conferred  on  me. " 

*  The  following  are  among  many  gratifying  testimonials  received  by  Lord  Londonderry  for  his  military 
services.  The  first  is  an  autograph  letter  from  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  second  from  the  Prussian 
Chancellor  Hardenberg,  and  the  third  from  Prince  Volkousky,  received  as  late  back  as  the  year  before  last. 

"  M.  le  GENERAL  STEWART  :  Toplitz,  Sept.  27,  1813. 

J'ai  etc  temoin  comme  toute  1'armee  du  zele  infatigable  que  vous  avez  deploye  dans  cette 
campagne,  oii,  toujours  present,  aux  champs  de  1'honneur,  vous  vous  etes  fait  remarquer  dans  les  endroits 
les  plus  exposes,  par  le  sang  froid  et  la  plus  belle  valeur. 

II  est  de  mon  devoir  d'honorer  d'aussi  brillantcs  qualites,  et   je  crois  vous  donner  une  preuve  de 
la  justice  que  je  leur  rends,  en  vous  envoyant  les  marques  de  1'ordre  de  St.  George  de  la  quatricme  classe. 

Vous  savez  qu'elles  ne  s'accordent  qu'a  la  vertu  militaire.  Elles  vous  rappelleront  le  memorable  jour 
de  Kulm,  ou  votre  sang  a  coule";  et  tous  les  braves  qui  y  ont  combattu  vous  verront  avec  plaisir  porter 
une  decoration,  qui  atteste  que  vous  avez  partage  et  leurs  gloires  et  leurs  dangers. 

Recevez  avec  ces  temoignages  particulieres  de  mon  estime,  1'assurance  de  mes  sentimens. 

(Signed)  ALEXANDRE." 
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Leipsic : — at  Dresden,  in  company  with  Prince  John  of  Lichensteirn,  and  his 
aide-de-camp,  he  galloped  through  a  French  column,  a  task  of  extraordinary 
hazard  and  most  fortunate  termination ;  at  Kulm  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  field 
before  the  termination  of  the  battle  in  the  evening,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  wound 
in  the  thigh,  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell  which  struck  him  in  the  morning : 
and  at  Leipsic,  he  had  the  gratifying  pleasure  of  writing  home  to  his  government 
an  account  of  the  utter  defeat  and  overthrow  of  the  force  of  Napoleon,  which 
he  wrote  upon  a  stone  after  the  engagement,  and  which,  in  a  space  of  time 
almost  incredible,  by  the  means  he  used,  arrived  to  rejoice  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.  With  the  allies  he  entered  Paris.  He  had  the  honor  of  bearing  to  his 
former  commander,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  order  of  the  Garter;  and  after 


"  Monsieur  le  General, 

J'ai  1'honneur  de  renvoyer  a  Votre  Excellence  les  pieces  relatives  aux  principes  etablis  en 
Angleterre  sur  les  Ordres  de  Chevaleries  etrangers. 

Le  Roi,  mon  auguste  Souverain,  sous  les  yeux  duquel  je  me  suis  empresse  de  les  mettre,  m'ordonne  de 
vous  dire,  Monsieur  le  General,  que  c'est  pour  vous  donner  une  marque  publique  de  son  estime  distinguee, 
et  particulierement  de  sa  satisfaction  de  la  valeur  et  des  talens  que  vous  avez  deploye  a  cote  de  Sa  Majeste, 
dans  les  differens  combats  auxquels  vous  avez  assiste,  et  dans  lesquels  vous  avez  verse  votre  sang  pour  la 
cause  commune,  qu'il  vous  a  decore  de  ses  ordres  de  1'Aigle  Noir  et  de  1'Aigle  Rouge. 

Veuillez  agreer  1'assurance  reiteree  de  tout  mon  attachement,  et  de  ma  haute  consideration. 

(Signed)  HARDENBERG." 

Au  Quartier-general  de  Frankfort,  le  4  Decembre  1813." 
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"  Ministere  de  la  Maison  de  1'Empereur,  Chancellerie, 

"  St.  Petersbourg,  le  24  Decembre,  1836.     (5  Janvier,  1837.) 
"  MONSIEUR  LE  MARQUIS  : 

Sa  Majeste  1'Empereur  a  voulu  profiter  du  sejour  de  votre  Seigneurie  a  St.  Petersbourg  a  1'Epoque 
ou  1'eglise  celebre  la  delivrance  de  la  Russie  de  1'invasion  de  1'ennemi,  en  1812,  pour  vous  offrir  la 
medaille  institute  en  commemoration  de  la  prise  de  Paris,  en  1814.  Sa  Majeste  Imperiale  m'a,  en  con- 
sequence, charge  de  vous  faire  parvenir  cette  medaille,  en  vous  priant  de  vous  en  decorer  pour  la  ceremonie 
du  25  de  ce  mois,  et  de  continuer  de  la  porter  en  souvenir  de  la  campagne  glorieuse  qu'elle  rappelle,  et 
a  laquelle  votre  Seigneurie  a  pris  une  part  si  active  et  si  noble.  En  m'acquittant  de  cet  ordre  de  mon 
auguste  Souverain,  j'ai  1'honneur  d'offrir,  a  votre  Seigneurie,  les  assurances  de  ma  tres  haute  consideration. 

(Signed)  "  Le  Prince  VOLKOUSKY." 

"A.  S. S.  le  Marquis  de  Londonderry." 


Other  letters  might  be  given  of  a  similar  nature,  were  not  the  space  allotted  to  our  biographies,  even  of 
the  most  important  individuals,  so  extremely  limited ;  but  it  must  be  stated  that  Bernadotte,  whose  apathy  in 
the  cause  of  the  allies  was  roused  into  useful  activity  by  General  Stewart,  and  whose  forces  were,  by  his 
remonstrances,  rendered  of  great  service  (and  in  the  performance  of  which  duty  General  Stewart  seems  to  have 
met  at  times  with  no  very  agreeable  reception)  conferred  upon  him,  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  the  dignity  of 
a  Commander  Grand  Cross  of  the  Swedish  Military  Order  of  the  Sword.  The  Prince  Regent  also  expressed 
the  strongest  approbation  of  General  Stewart's  conduct  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  performed  his 
duties,  both  diplomatic  and  military. 
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the  victory  of  Toulouse,  which  concluded  his  brilliant  career  in  the  Peninsula,  he 
enjoyed  a  like  honor,  in  being  the  bearer  of  the  communication  which  appointed 
the  Duke  as  the  ambassador  at  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  tenns  for  the 
pacification  of  Europe.  He  accompanied  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  after  the  capture 
of  Paris  to  England ;  and  on  the  steps  of  Guildhall,  at  one  of  those  magnificent 
fetes  which  graced  the  arrival  of  this  conclave  of  emperors,  kings,  statesmen,  and 
soldiers,  he  received  his  appointment  as  ambassador  to  Vienna,  accompanied  with 
the  additional  and  unexpected  nomination  to  the  office  of  one  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Bedchamber. 

In  his  parliamentary  career,  Lord  Londonderry  appears  on  all  occasions  to 
have  acted  a  most  uncompromising  part,  and  is,  to  this  day,  distinguished  for  the 
manly  and  intrepid  way  in  which  he  braves  a  political  opponent.  Neither  the  keen 
wit  of  Canning,  nor  the  sarcasm  of  Brougham — sometimes  too  coarse  for  the  occasion 
—with  him  had  terrors.  On  the  formation  of  the  cabinet  of  1827,  under  the  former 
statesman,  he  denounced  his  policy,  and  said  "  that  so  long  ago  as  1822,  when 
he  had  the  honor  of  being  ambassador  at  Vienna,  he  had  predicted  to  his  noble 
friend  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  stated  to  him  his  conviction,  that,  if  that 
individual,  after  the  death  of  his  lamented  brother,  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  a  few  years  would  not  elapse  before  he  would  show 
that  he  would  not  be  satisfied,  but  that  he  would  force  himself  to  the  head  of 
His  Majesty's  Councils.  That  right  honorable  gentleman  had  realized  on  several 
occasions,  but  particularly  on  a  recent  one,  this  conviction,  by  the  extraordinary 
speech  which  he  had  made  on  the  affairs  of  Portugal."  No  one  opposed  Mr. 
Canning  more  strenuously  than  did  Lord  Londonderry,  and  on  moving  for  returns 
thaf  the  country  might  better  understand  the  position  in  which  the  government 
stood,  declared  that  he  thought  he  had  served  his  country  sufficiently  long  to 
entitle  him  to  find  out  what  was  going  on,  and  should  bring  forward  motions  until 
he  did  find  out ;  adding, — "  I  will  not  be  stopped,  whether  the  attempt  be  made  to 
stop  me  in  this  house,  or  to  beat  me  down  by  a  venal  press."  On  the  death  of 
Mr.  Canning,  however,  Lord  Londonderry  voted  for  a  pension  to  the  family  of  that 
distinguished  man. 

To  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  Lord  Londonderry  was  friendly,  but  strongly 
opposed  to  that  for  the  so-called  Reform  of  Parliament.  On  one  occasion  in  1827, 
when  presenting  two  petitions  from  the  counties  of  Londonderry  and  Monaghan, 
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he  expressed  his  hope  that  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  would  be  conceded,  but 
advised  them  to  wait  with  patience  and  resignation,  trusting  to  the  magnanimity 
of  a  British  King  and  British  Senate ;  but  at  the  same  time  declaring,  "  That  if  he 
could  conceive  they  would  have  recourse  to  force  or  rebellion  in  order  to  obtain  from 
Parliament  their  claims,  and  not  to  persuasion  or  argument,  he  hoped,  as  an  honest 
Irish  soldier,  he  should  be  in  the  vanguard  of  those  who  opposed  such  proceedings." 
In  1829,  he  supported  those  claims  by  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which 
he  concluded  by  an  eloquent  eulogium  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  of  whom  it  seems 
to  be  his  pride,  on  all  occasions,  to  speak  with  delight,  and  in  the  terms  of  the 
strongest  admiration  and  attachment.     In  an  energetic  speech  made  in  1832,  on 
the  motion  that  the  Reform  Bill  be  read  a  second  time,  Lord  Londonderry  quoted 
against  the  government  the  opinion  of  Charles  James  Fox,  with  great  force  and 
aptitude;  and  as  it  is  so  completely  at   variance  with  the   sentiments   of  modern 
Whiggery,    and   so   little   in   accordance   with   any   thing  the  Whigs   now   do,   is 
deserving  of  being   quoted,  if  merely  to  show  the  difference  between  the  practice 
and  professions  of  that  most  un-English  class  of  politicians.     "  We  are  bound  to 
support,"  says  Mr.  Fox,  "  the  true  interests  of  the  people  in  preference  to  the 
desires  of  their  hearts ;  and  the  constitution  makes  us  the  sole  arbiters  of  those 
interests,  notwithstanding  the  imaginary  infallibility  of  the  people.     Shall  we  sacrifice 
our  reason,  our  honor,  and  our  conscience,  for  fear  of  incurring  the  popular  resent- 
ment ;  and,  while  we  are  appointed  to  watch  the  Hesperian  fruit  of  liberty  with  a 
dragon's  eye,  be  ourselves  the  only  slaves  of  the  community  ?     Perhaps  I  may  be 
told,  that  nothing  but  the    '  soul  of  absurdity '  could  suspect  the  people  of  a  design 
against  their  own  happiness.     I  do  not  suspect  the  people  of  any  such  design,  but 
I  suspect  their  capacity  to  judge  of  their  true  happiness.     I  know  they  are  generally 
credulous,  and  generally  uninformed ;  captivated  by  appearances,  while  they  neglect 
the  most  important  essentials;  and  always  ridiculously  ready  to  believe  that  those 
men  who  have  the  greatest  reason,  from  their  extensive  property,  to  be  anxious  for 
the  public  safety,  are  always  concerting  measures  for  the  oppression  of  their  own 
posterity.    I  stand  up  for  the  constitution,  not  for  the  people.     If  the  people  attempt 
to  invade  the  constitution,  they  are  enemies  to  the  nation.     Being  convinced,  there- 
fore, that  we  are  to  do  justice,  whether  it  is  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  I  am  for  main- 
taining the  independence  of  Parliament,  and  will  not  be  a  rebel  to  the  King,  to 
my  country,  or  my  own  heart,  for  the  loudest  huzza  of  an  inconsiderate  multitude." 
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Are  these  the  sentiments   of  Whigs  who  countenance   Political    Unions  to   keep 
themselves  in  place  ?     We  think  not. 

When  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  in  1835  called  to  the  administration  of  affairs,  and 
for  two  brief  months  did  honor  to  power,  (the  reform  mania  being  subsided,  though 
the  restless  and  factious  spirit  of  its  agitators  continued  with  unabated  violence), 
Lord  Londonderry  was  selected  as  ambassador  to  St  Petersburgh,  an  office  for  which 
he  was  eminently  qualified  by  his  previous  diplomatic  experience;  but  the  same  men, 
who,  in  the  most  odious  party  spirit,  voted  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  out  of  the  Chair  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  a  plea  equally  paltry,  passed  a  resolution  declaring  Lord 
Londonderry  unfit  for  such  a  post.  In  a  truly  constitutional  spirit  the  noble  Lord 
came  down  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  declared  that  after  such  a  resolution  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  accept  the  trust  conferred  upon  him ;  a  declaration  received 
with  infinite  regret  by  the  friends  of  good  government,  and  with  malicious  satis- 
faction by  the  "  tyrant  majority  "  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  last  event  we  have  to  record  in  the  life  of  Lord  Londonderry,  is  one 
relating  to  a  topic  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  loyal  subject,  and  one  in  which  every 
lover  of  chivalry, — the  days  of  which,  in  despite  of  the  emphatic  lament  of  Burke, 
we  trust  have  not  quite  departed — will  feel  something  more  than  ordinary  interest. 
We  allude,  scarcely  need  we  say,  to  the  proceedings  of  those,  who,  with  "maimed1 
honors,  would  perform  a  ceremony  so  august,  as  that  of  crowning  a  Queen; 
and  would  render  the  "  Majesty  of  England "  insignificant  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
potentates, — at  the  same  time,  stamping  upon  the  brow  of  the  most  wealthy  and 
generous  nation  in  the  world,  the  brand  of  parsimony  and  penury,  when  the  nation 
itself  is  anxious  to  show  its  generosity,  and  willing  to  be  lavish  with  its  wealth. 
Sympathizing  with  English  feeling,  Lord  Londonderry  has  remonstrated  with  the 
Whig-radical  Government,  and  already  met  with  some  success.  But  his  letter 
addressed  to  the  "  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  Merchants,  Bankers,  and  Tradesmen, 
of  the  City  of  London  and  surrounding  metropolis,"*  is  one  of  a  character  that  has 

*  The  letter  is  as  follows ;  and  we  are  quite  certain  will  be  read  with  as  much  pleasure  by  all  classes  who  may 
chance  to  read  it,  as  it  will  be  appreciated  by  those,  who,  as  Conservative  politicians,  cannot  but  admire  it : — 

"  GENTLEMEN  : — Unsolicited  by  any  of  you,  and  without  communication  with  orders,  my  indignation  was  roused  on 
reading  the  first  proclamation  for  the  august  ceremony  of  the  Queen's  coronation.  I  did  not  think  it  possible  that  tin 
shabbiest  of  all  shabby  Governments  should  so  far  forget  the  devotion  they  should  bear  to  our  interesting  and  gentle 
Queen,  and  so  entirely  abandon  the  ancient  privileges  of  your  city,  as  well  as  appear  so  callous  to  the  advantages  of  the 
trade  thereof,  as  to  usher  in  the  auspicious  day  of  the  first  compact  between  our  Sovereign  Lady  and  her  people  by  a 
ceremony  shorn  of  the  usual  banquet,  grandeur,  and  pageantry  that  belong  to  it  from  time  immemorial,  and  deprived 
of  the  attendance  and  services  of  those  who  by  ancient  customs  and  usages,  in  regard  to  divers  tenures  and  sundry 
manors,  claim  the  performance  of  certain  sen-ices  on  this  occasion.  Her  Majesty's  Royal  state  is  thus  diminished  and 
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not  only  been  effective  in  a  popular  sense,  but  affords  another  proof  that  he  is  not 
easily  to  be  deterred  from  following  the  path  of,  what  he  considers,  his  duty. 

In  conclusion,  we  say  to  his  enemies, — and  they  are  those  who  are  at  all  times 
ready  to  assail  the  man,  who  with  gallantry  and  moral  courage  will  oppose  popular 
innovations,  or  defend  constitutional  rights, — "  Metuenda  Corolla  Draconisf- 
the  friends  of  Lord  Londonderry  need  not  require  any  further  panegyric  on  his 
character  than  the  facts  which  have  been  related  in  the  foregoing  narrative  of  his 
eventful  life. 

curtailed,  under  the  orders  of  misplaced  economy,  by  the  Radical  loppings-off  of  the  ancient  splendour  and  far-famed 
hospitality  of  this  great  and  mighty  city. 

No  former  precedent  can  bear  upon  the  present  case,  for  on  the  last  occasion  we  declined  the  attendance  of  the 
representatives  of  foreign  sovereigns.  Now  we  have  accepted  them.  For  this  paltry  curtailment,  economy  is  the 
stalking-horse ;  but  money  thus  expended  would  give  an  impetus  to  trade,  increase  the  wants  of  the  consumer,  and 
return  through  its  various  channels  to  the  agriculturist,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  tradesman.  The  wealth  that 
would  flow  into  the  country  would  be  increased  by  the  rival  splendour  of  all  the  magnates  and  their  trains,  who  would 
flock  to  witness  this  great  and  solemn  ceremonial. 

The  representatives  of  the  monarchs  of  the  world,  the  princes  and  potentates  of  many  states,  are  about  to 
assemble  within  your  city.  Instead  of  opening  wide  your  portals,  and  extending  largely  your  magnificent  reception, 
the  Ministry  seem  to  be  calculating  the  sqeezing  mode  of  obtaining  funds  to  carry  Her  Majesty  on  a  Radical  tour  to 
Ireland,  and  planning  to  get  an  early  release  from  Parliament,  which  gets  too  hot  for  the  contemptible  rulers  by  whom 
these  and  similar  measures  are  directed. 

The  consequence  of  such  proceedings  must  be  to  shorten  the  season,  and  greatly  to  distress  and  disappoint  the 
honest  tradesman,  manufacturer,  and  artisan. 

It  was  indeed  with  amazement  I  last  night  heard  from  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  that  although  there  was 
discontent  in  this  city  on  the  subject,  he  did  not  think  the  trades  were  to  be  much  minded  ! !  What !  the  London  trades 
not  to  be  considered !  The  feelings  of  discontent  not  to  be  heeded  !  Who  then  are  to  be  minded  ?  Mr.  O'Connell  or 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  has  brought  the  income  of  the  country  £600,000  below  its  expenditure,  which 
he  will  now  possibly  attempt  to  remedy  by  the  cheese-parings  of  a  mutilated  and  maimed  coronation  !  If  I  mistake  not, 
my  Lord  Melbourne  has  brought  down,  by  his  late  expressions,  a  load  of  unpopularity  on  his  head,  of  which,  in  his 
sunshine  and  bed  of  roses,  he  little  dreams. 

Gentlemen,  if  you  patiently  submit  to  such  a  state  of  arrangements,  the  fault  is  your  own.  If  you  would  change 
them,  I  would  advise  you  to  form  your  deputations  to  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  to  petition  Her  Gracious 
Majesty  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Remember,  the  Commons  have  given  no  opinion  on  the  subject.  Carry  your 
remonstrances  in  every  shape  to  the  Legislature.  They  must,  they  will  take  effect.  Already  has  Lord  Melbourne 
yielded  to  an  honourable  feeling  of  sentiment  in  a  generous  nation.  He  must  further  yield  to  the  powerful  and  just 
rights  and  claims  of  the  citizens  of  this  metropolis.  You  only  demand  your  acknowledged  privileges  from  time  imme- 
morial. The  Government  dare  not  abolish  these,  but  adopt  a  saving  dispensation  clause,  not  to  be  drawn  into  precedent. 

Why,  then,  they  admit  the  importance  of  these  ancient  customs  ;  and  yet  let  them  say  upon  what  future  occasion 
they  can  be  so  proudly  displayed,  as  in  opening  this  new,  and,  I  firmly  hope,  long  and  auspicious  reign. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  personally  no  interest  in  this  affair.  My  opinions  are  strong  from  my  former  connexions  with 
foreign  countries.  I  know  the  contempt  with  which  this  sadly  mistaken  arrangement,  unworthy  of  our  great  nation, 
will  be  viewed  by  those  who  will  shortly  after  witness  another  pageant  of  the  same  nature,  but  framed  (I'll  answer  for 
it)  in  far  different  feelings  and  principles.  The  case,  however,  is  your  own.  Humble  as  I  am,  I  have  stated  my  senti- 
ments as  an  independent  peer  of  Parliament.  More  I  am  unable  to  accomplish ;  but  so  deeply  do  I  feel  the  injustice 
to  the  trade,  and  impolicy  to  the  Crown  of  what  is  proposed,  that,  if  armed  with  your  sanction  and  empowered  by  your 
representations  and  petitions,  I  shall  not  flinch  from  the  arduous  task  of  moving  an  address  to  the  Queen  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  imploring  Her  Majesty's  reconsideration  of  a  measure  so  detrimental  to  the  wishes  and  interests  of  her  people. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  gentlemen, 

Your  very  obedient,  humble,  and  devoted  servant, 
Holdernesse-hau.se,  May  1,  1838.  VANE  LONDONDERRY." 


Pamttdliy  .Moore          ZngriTii  by  H  H TT.n 
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SIR    CHARLES    WETHERELL,     KNT. 


THE  distinguished  lawyer,  whose  name  surmounts  these  lines,  and  of  whose 
life  it  is  now  our  province  to  attempt  some  account,  was  born  at  Oxford,  and 
is  the  third  son  of  Nathan  Wetherell,  D.D.,  Master  of  University  College  and 
Dean  of  Hereford. 

In  perusing  the  biographies  of  many  eminent  individuals,  the  reader  has,  too 
often,  to  contemplate  with  regret,  the  bitter,  even  if  successful,  struggle  of  genius 
and  ability  against  want  and  the  host  of  prejudices  which  beset  a  low  condition. 
The  early  life  of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  affords  us  the  very  reverse  of  this  picture, 
since  to  him  was  granted,  besides  the  blessing  of  unusual  capacity,  the  unspeakable 
gratification  of  growing  up  beneath  the  eye  of  a  parent  equally  respected  for  his 
virtues,  and  independent  in  his  circumstances.  Among  the  friends  of  Dr.  Wetherell 
was  Samuel  Johnson,  whose  name,  at  once,  speaks  volumes  for  the  worth  of  one 
who  could  win  the  esteem  of  its  possessor. 

That  under  these  auspices  the  subject  of  our  memoir  should  obtain  the  benefit 
of  the  first  education  which  the  age  could  afford,  is  a  matter  that  may  be  readily 
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granted;  and,  accordingly,  having  taken  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  he  was  called 
to  the  bar  on  the  4th  of  July  1794,  by  the  Honorable  Society  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  where  he  had  entered  himself  as  a  student  four  years  before,  —on  the 
5th  of  April  1790. 

As  a  young  man  first  entering  upon  one  of  the  most  arduous,  though  most 
honorable,  of  the  professions,  Mr.  Wetherell  was  remarkable  for  an  easy  and  redundant 
humor,  a  wild  and  native  eloquence,  and  an  honesty  of  heart,  which,  if  it  created 
for  him  many  political  enemies,  still  gained  him  innumerable  private  friends.  In 
addition  to  the  qualities  already  mentioned,  one  was  conspicuous  in  Mr.  Wetherell, 
which,  we  doubt  not,  in  after  life  contributed  in  no  mean  degree  to  the  success  of 
its  possessor.  We  allude  to  that  versatility  of  mind  (not  unoften  the  test  of  true 
intellectual  strength),  which,  like  the  power  of  the  steam  engine,  may  be  applied 
with  equal  effect,  to  purposes  the  most  widely  different.  Mr.  Wetherell  had  not 
proceeded  far  in  his  career  at  the  bar,  before  his  practice  became  both  extremely 
lucrative  and  extensive,  as  well  in  the  courts  of  Chancery  and  Exchequer,  as  before 
the  parliamentary  committees.  As  a  chancery -lawyer,  his  reading  was,  even  at  this 
time,  held  to  be  deep  and  varied ;  and  his  manner  in  court  more  energetic  than  the 
dull  weariness  of  equity  is  supposed  to  permit ;  while  the  two  serviceable  qualities 
of  courage  and  common  sense  were  equally  displayed  by  him. 

Such,  then,  being  the  description  and  tenor  of  his  practice,  previously  to  his 
precedence,  and  isolated  as  it  was  from  crown  or  criminal  law,  it  was  with  feelings 
of  no  slight  surprise,  that  his  own  profession  in  particular,  and  the  world 
at  large,  beheld  one  of  the  staunchest  of  the  Conservative  interest,  voluntarily  . 
step  into  the  arena,  and  buckle  on  his  armor,  in  defence  of  alleged  treason. 
The  motives  actuating  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Wetherell  in  coming  forward  to 
defend  Watson,  have  been  the  subject  of  much  curious  discussion ;  but,  as  every 
individual  must  be  aware  how  often  some  of  the  most  important  actions  in  life  are 
determined  by  the  most  inadequate  causes,  we  do  not  anticipate  from  such  an 
inquiry  any  result  at  all  likely  to  repay  the  labor  of  the  investigation.  The 
fact  alone  will  suffice  for  us  ;  and,  judging  from  the  most  obvious  sources  of 
reasoning,  we  may  not  unfairly  consider  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  his  client,  to 
have  sprung  from  that  high  feeling  of  an  independent  mind,  which  cannot  tamely 
endure  unmerited  persecution,  even  though  the  sufferer  be  an  enemy,  and  the 
inflicting  party  a  friend.  Nor  should  the  consideration  of  this  trait  in  the 
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character  of  Sir  Charles  render  him  less  an  object  of  regard  to  those  from  whom 
he  then  differed. 

Independently  of  esteeming  his  conduct  on  that  occasion  an  honor  to  his  party, 
it  was  the  means  of  first  bringing  forward  into  public  life,  one  whose  abilities  have 
become  not  only  the  chief  stay,  but  the  boast,  of  the  Conservatives.  In  this  trial 
Mr.  Copley  (now  Lord  Lyndhurst)  first  gained  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
intellectual  superiority.  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  having  determined  to  lead  in  the 
defence,  requested  the  future  chancellor,  then  his  junior  and  friend,  to  co-operate 
with  him  in  the  undertaking.  The  trial  was  held  at  the  bar  of  the  King's 
Bench,  before  Lord  Ellenborough  and  Justices  Bayley,  Abbot,  and  Holroyd ;  and 
continued  during  seven  days,  from  Monday,  June  the  9th,  1817,  till  the  evening  of 
Monday,  June  the  16th. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  at  moments  such  as  these,  that  the  whole  issue  and 
reputation  of  one's  life  must  depend  upon  the  cast  of  a  single  die.  The  eye  of  the 
whole  world  becomes  fixed  upon  our  conduct,  and  the  result  must  either  attract 
its  contumely  or  win  its  applause.  .  Under  such  circumstances  we  are  naturally 
prepared  for  great  exertion  of  the  human  mind;  and  in  the  case  of  Watson's  counsel, 
that  exertion  was  triumphant.  After  conducting  the  whole  of  this  arduous  trial 
with  uncommon  quickness  and  sagacity,  Sir  Charles  finally  addressed  the  jury  in  a 
speech  of  five  hours  duration,  in  which  he  may  very  fairly  be  said  to  have  displayed 
all  the  varied  powers  of  his  mind,  and  ultimately  gained,  as  his  desert,  the  acquittal 
of  the  prisoner.  This  result  must  indeed  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  him  ;  but, 
perhaps,  the  greater  victory  was  reserved  for  the  ensuing  day,  when,  through  its 
official  channels,  the  crown  declined  proceeding  in  the  prosecutions  of  any  of  the 
other  persons  then  in  custody  on  the  same  charge. 

As  it  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  those  who  admire  the  career,  and  estimate  the 
character,  of  Sir  Charles,  we  here  extract  a  short  passage  from  his  speech  on  this 
memorable  occasion.  "  I  am  here,"  said  he,  addressing  the  jury,  "  no  supporter  of 
popular  riots  and  outrages  ;  I  am  no  defender  of  wrong  and  mischief;  no  patron  of 
public  disturbance  and  confusion  :  I  am  the  friend  of  none  of  these.  I  am  no 
advocate  for  taking  from  the  crown  what  belongs  to  it ;  neither  am  I  an  advocate 
for  withholding  from  the  people  those  rights  and  securities  which  can  only  be 
preserved  by  the  uniform  rule,  and  invariable  application,  of  the  laws.  I  am  for 
holding  the  scales  even  between  the  crown  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  people  on  the 
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other;  and  the  only  balance  between  them  is  the  law."  Slightly  as  the  reader  can 
judge,  from  so  brief  an  extract,  of  the  merits  of  an  oration  of  this  length,  we  think 
that  the  most  casual  observer  will  discern  in  these  lines  sentiments  well  worthy  of  a 
good,  an  honest,  and  a  constitutional  lawyer.  As,  in  these  times,  prosecutions  for 
conspiracy  and  treason  are  not  matters  of  such  daily  birth  as  during  an  earlier 
period  of  our  recollections,  so,  opportunities  of  display,  similar  to  the  above,  are 
proportionably  rare.  From  this,  which  has  been  termed  his  "  brief  excursion  into 
the  domains  of  criminal  law,"  Mr.  Wetherell  returned  to  his  former  line  of  practice ; 
to  which  was  gradually  added  considerable  business  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  Mr.  Wetherell  received  a  patent  of  precedence, 
which  was  renewed  by  his  late  Majesty  George  the  Fourth,  on  his  accession.  In 
the  Michaelmas  vacation  of  1823,  Sir  John  Singleton  Copley  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  Attorney-general,  from  that  of  Solicitor-general ;  while  Mr.  Wetherell 
was  appointed  Solicitor-general  with  the  honor  of  knighthood.  These  two  offices 
continued  to  be  thus  held  till  September  1826,  when  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls 
having  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Lord  Gifford,  that  lucrative  appointment 
was  conferred  on  Sir  John  Copley,  and  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  became  Attorney- 
general. 

On  looking  back  at  the  legal  changes  and  events  of  this  period,  it  would  seem 
that  this  was  the  moment  at  which  began  those  sudden  political  vicissitudes  which 
have  alternately  elevated  and  removed  so  many  high  law  officers,  and  which,  in  the 
course  of  ten  years,  have  left  us  no  fewer  than  six  contemporaneous  Lord  Chancellors, 
and  an  equal  number  of  co-existent  Attorneys-general  and  Solicitors-general.  In  the 
Hilary  vacation  of  1827,  on  the  accession  to  office  of  the  administration  under 
Mr.  Canning,  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  resigned  his  Attorney-generalship,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  James  Scarlett,  who  has  since  been  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Abinger.  After  the  lapse  of  one  twelvemonth,  marked  by  the  demise 
of  Mr.  Canning  and  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  the  administration  of  the 
heterogeneous  government  of  that  day  passed  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Goderich,  and, 
from  thence  to  the  direction  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Under  the  memorable  administration  of  his  Grace,  the  subject  of  our  memoir 
once  more  came  into  office,  on  the  28th  of  January  1828.  Under  this 
administration,  it  will  be  in  universal  recollection,  that  in  the  year  1829,  the 
question  of  Catholic  Emancipation  was  first  favorably  brought  forward  by  the 
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government;  but  no  temptation  of  place  or  power  could  induce  Sir  CharK  - 
Wetherell,  who  had  previously  opposed  the  measure,  to  alter  his  opinion  on  this 
question ;  and  the  history  of  the  Wellington  administration  of  this  period,  will 
display  to  the  wonder  of  posterity,  two  remarkable  instances  of  the  difference  in 
conduct  which  a  single  question  may  elicit  from  two  leading  members  of  the  same 
government.  On  the  one  hand,  it  will  show  Sir  Robert  Peel  most  magnanimously 
endangering  his  own  reputation  for  sincerity,  and  setting  at  nought  the  labors  of  a  past 
life,  rather  than  not  remain  in  office  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  measure  which  the 
sense  of  the  time  seemed  to  demand ;  and,  on  the  other,  it  will  present  a  solitary 
instance  of  a  law  officer  of  the  crown  refusing  to  draw  a  bill  which  his  conscience 
did  not  sanction  ;  and  preferring  expulsion  from  office,  rather  than  the  suppression 
of  those  sentiments  which  he  held  to  bear  the  stamp  of  truth.  In  accordance 
with  these  feelings,  Sir  Charles,  on  the  17th  of  March  1829,  rose  in  his  place  in 
Parliament  and  delivered  his  opinions  in  a  most  able  speech ;  and,  toto  cnlo,  opposed 
the  course  of  that  administration  of  which  he  was  still  a  member.  The  result  of 
this  was,  of  course  what  he  expected,  a  defeat  on  the  question  by  a  majority  of  193, 
and  his  own  instant  dismissal  from  the  Attorney-generalship,  which  was  once  more 
transferred  to  Sir  James  Scarlett. 

From  this  period,  Sir  Charles  seems  to  have  entered  more  actively  into  political 
life.  In  March  1831,  Lord  John  Russell  brought  in  his  ministerial  measure  of  Reform, 
and,  amidst  the  whole  phalanx  of  opposition  against  which  he  had  to  contend,  no 
single  foe  was  at  once  so  active,  so  determined,  so  unceasing,  and  so  luminous,  as 
Sir  Charles  Wetherell.  The  seat  which  he  then  held  in  Parliament  was  that  for 
Boroughbridge,  and  the  last  grand  effort  of  all  his  varied  attacks  on  the  Reform 
Bill  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  title  which  he  has  himself  bequeathed  to  it, 
The  last  dying  speech  and  confession  of  the  Member  for  Boroughbridge." 

So  also  in  his  speech  against  the  motion  for  bringing  in  the  bill,  his  memory 
carrying  him  back  with  admirable  felicity  to  the  days  of  Colonel  Pride  and  the 
Commonwealth,  he  designated  his  Lordship's  measure  "  Russell's  Purge."  In  the 
Parliament  first  summoned  after  the  Reform  Bill  had  become  the  law  of  the 
land,  Boroughbridge  having  been  disfranchised,  Sir  Charles  no  longer  retained  a 
seat ;  but  previously  to  this  his  (we  may  suppose  temporary)  retirement  from  political 
life,  there  occurred  a  series  of  events,  which  we  may  well  conceive  to  have  afforded 
him  the  most  acute  pain.  Being  at  this  time  Recorder  of  Bristol,  his  entry  into 
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that  populous  city  was  followed,  on  the  31st  of  October  1831,  by  the  most  alarming 
riots  that  have  occurred  in  England  since  the  days  of  Lord  George  Gordon. 

At  this  juncture  it  will  be  remembered  that  Parliament  had  been  dissolved  on 
the  rejection  of  the  Reform  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords.  On  the  ensuing  6th  of 
December,  the  newly  elected  representatives  of  the  people  were  assembled.  In  the 
royal  speech,  some  allusions  having  been  made  to  these  regretted  disturbances, 
Sir  Charles  then  had  an  opportunity  of  entering  into  that  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances which  he  felt  himself  entitled  to  demand.  It  plainly  appeared  that  he  pursued 
the  course  which  had  been  constantly  taken  by  the  Recorders  of  Bristol  on  their 
entrance  into  that  city.  He  stated  from  his  seat  in  the  house  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  complained,  in  strong  language,  of  the  great  injustice  done  to  him  by 
the  ministerial  journals,  which  charged  him  with  going  to  Bristol  against  the  wishes 
of  the  government.  This  he  positively  denied,  and  asserted  that  he  went  to  hold 
the  Session  with  the  direct  sanction  and  approbation  of  the  then  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department,  Lord  Melbourne,  after  a  conference  with  him  on  the 
matter;  and  made  it  apparent  that  no  choice  on  the  subject  was  left  to  him. 
To  this  statement  no  contradiction  whatever  was  offered  by  the  members  of  the 
government ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  Lord  Althorp  said,  that  "  no  blame  could 
attach  to  the  learned  gentleman."  Vivid  as  the  events  of  this  period  must  be  in 
the  public  mind,  we  need  not  revert  to  the  active  steps  taken  by  the  government 
of  that  day,  though  at  a  period  so  late  as  only  to  prove  the  difficulties  which 
surround  our  public  authorities  on  occasions  of  such  sad  emergency.  It  seems  to 
have  been  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  no  position  could  have  been  more  trying  or 
more  dangerous  than  that  in  which  Sir  Charles  suddenly  found  himself  placed.  His 
own  statement  of  his  conduct  speaks  for  itself;  and  to  this  we  would  refer  those, 
if  such  there  be,  who  still  entertain  a  doubt  upon  the  point. 

From  time  immemorial,  the  authority  of  all  those  learned  in  the  law  has 
stamped  it  as  an  adage,  that  the  possession  of  extraneous  property  is  more  or 
less  fatal  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  bar.  But  this  has  met  with  an  exception 
in  the  case  of  Sir  Charles.  He  has  always  been  most  conspicuous  on  great  and 
important  occasions.  His  recent  speech  before  the  Privy  Council,  against  the  granting 
a  charter  to  the  University  of  London,  was  remarkable  for  its  profound  research.  In 
the  Session  of  1835,  he  advocated,  before  the  House  of  Lords,  the  cause  of  the 
English  municipal  corporations.  Being  questioned  by  one  of  their  lordships  as 
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to  the  party  for  whom  he  appeared,  the  reply  then  made  by  him  was — "  Pro 
Populo  !"  Upon  this  occasion  he  displayed,  with  great  effect,  all  those  stores  of 
learning  by  means  of  which  he  has  become  so  justly  distinguished  as  a  great 
constitutional  lawyer. 

In  person,  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  is  tall,  with  that  inclination  of  the  head 
which  is  the  general  result  of  severe  study.  His  face  is  intelligent  and  expressive ; 
his  forehead  large,  and  his  eyes  indicative  of  kind  feeling.  His  manner  is  very 
frequently  calm  and  dignified,  but  it  also  bespeaks  that  cast  of  disposition  which 
is  marked  by  originality  and  imagination.  In  this  short  sketch  we  have  endeavored, 
as  we  hope  we  always  shall,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  to  speak  the  truth  without 
either  the  prejudice  or  flattery  of  party  bias.  Those  who  would  judge  of  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  as  a  public  character,  have  only  to  bring  to  the  undertaking 
the  same  unfettered  spirit  of  investigation, — since  all  his  actions  are  recorded  to  the 
world  ;  while  others  who  would  enquire  into  his  private  life,  will,  we  believe,  find 
no  difficulty  in  gaining  access  to  many  traits  of  amiability  of  feeling  and  gentlemanly 
worth. 
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MR.  EMERSON  TENNENT,  was  born  in  the  year  1804,  at  Belfast  (which 
town  he  represents  in  parliament),  and  is  the  youngest  son  of  William  Emerson, 
Esq.  late  of  that  place.  In  the  year  1821,  Mr.  Tennent,  then  Mr.  Emerson, 
entered  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  in.  which  university  he  gained  some  under- 
graduate honors. 

In  1824  and  1825,  he  travelled  in  Greece  and  the  Levant,  and  on  his  return 
published  two  volumes,  entitled,  "  A  Picture  of  Greece  in  1825."  This  work 
was  acknowledged  to  be  the  first  publication,  referring  to  that  unhappy  country, 
which  afforded  the  English  reader  an  accurate  account  of  the  political  struggles 
and  position  of  its  inhabitants,  whom  previous  travellers  had  either  magnified  into 
demi-gods  or  debased  into  banditti ;  and  being  written  impartially  and  from  an  actual 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  resources,  it  became  the  great  means  of  dispelling 
those  disastrous  illusions  respecting  Greece,  which  were  then  so  prevalent  in 
England.  Mr.  Emerson  Tennent  may  also  claim  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to 
point  out  the  necessity  of  that  foreign  intervention  which  was  subsequently  resorted 
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to  by  the  states  of  Europe  ;  and  which  finally  led  to  the  pacification  and  recognition 
of  Greece  as  an  independent  state. 

These  volumes  being  chiefly  devoted  to  politics,  Mr.  Emerson  Tennent,  in  a 
later  publication,  entitled  "  Letters  from  the  ^Egean,"  introduced  the  results  of  his 
observations  on  the  scenery  and  people  of  Greece  and  the  Archipelago.  In  this 
work  he  has  also  embodied  an  interesting  series  of  very  remarkable  notices, 
illustrative  of  the  scriptural  phraseology  and  manners  still  discernible  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  East.  Mr.  Emerson  Tennent  is  also,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
the  author  of  several  other  volumes  which  have  been  published  without  his  name ; 
and  he  has  likewise  contributed  largely  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day. 
The  work,  however,  by  which  he  is  most  likely  to  be  known  hereafter  as  an 
author,  is  his  "  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  GREECE,  from  its  conquest  by  the  Romans, 
B.C.  146,  to  the  present  time"  which  appeared  in  1830.  In  these  volumes 
he  has  given  a  narrative  of  all  the  historical  and  political  events  which  occurred 
in  Greece  during  the  period  of  the  Lower  Empire  and  the  Middle  Ages,  a  period  of 
nearly  two  thousand  years,  which  had  been  left  by  previous  historians  an  utter 
blank ;  and  in  compiling  the  records  of  which  he  had  to  wade  through  all  the 
ponderous  volumes  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  and  the  annalists  of  Venice  and  the 
Crusades.  This  work  is  compiled  with  the  utmost  labor  and  research,  and  contains 
the  only  details  which  our  language  possesses  of  the  history  and  doctrine  of  the 
Greek  Church;  the  decline  of  the  Ancient  Greek,  and  the  rise  of  the  Modern 
Romaic  Literature  ;  with  the  corruption,  and  gradual  disappearance,  of  the  Drama, 
Painting,  Sculpture,  and  the  Fine  Arts. 

The  general  information  and  habits  of  industry  and  investigation  evinced  in 
these  literary  productions,  soon  attracted  public  attention ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Belfast  speedily  saw  that  their  fellow- townsman  possessed  those  qualifications  "  tarn 
laboris  quam  ingenii,"  which  would  be  desirable  in  a  parliamentary  representative. 
Mr.  Emerson  Tennent  had,  on  his  return,  from  the  East,  entered  at  Lincoln's-Inn, 
and  in  1830  he  was  called  to  the  English  bar,  but  has  never,  we  believe,  practised 
as  a  barrister.  In  the  year  1831  he  married  the  only  daughter  of  William  Tennent, 
Esq.,  a  banker  of  Belfast ;  upon  whose  decease  he  assumed  the  additional  surname 
of  Tennent. 

The  general  election  of  1832  occurred  shortly  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Emerson 
Tennent  was,  for  the  first  time,  returned  to  parliament,  in  conjunction  with  Lord 
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Arthur  Chichester,  a  son  of  the  Marquess  of  Donegal.  Mr.  Tennent  gained  tins 
election  under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  At  this  period  the  excitement  con- 
sequent upon  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  had  scarcely  subsided,  when  the 
agitation  of  the  Repeal  question  again  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  Irish,  and  induced 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  unite  with  the  liberal  Protestants,  only  on  the  terms  of  their 
returning  none  but  men  of  the  most  ultra  opinions  upon  every  question  of  national 
policy ;  and,  if  possible,  of  putting  no  candidate  in  nomination  who  was  not  likely  to 
become,  directly  or  indirectly,  serviceable  to  the  promotion  of  their  favorite  object. 
It  was  this  unnatural  junction  which  rendered  the  contest  for  Belfast  so  severe,  and  the 
triumph  to  the  Conservatives,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Emerson  Tennent,  so  gloriously 
decisive.  His  opponents  on  this  occasion  were  Mr.  R.  J.  Tennent,  his  relative 
by  marriage,  and  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford,  the  present  member  for  Dundalk.  We 
should,  perhaps,  premise,  that  up  to  this  time  Belfast  had  been  notorious  for 
the  ascendency  of  revolutionary  and  republican  principles,  a  character  which  it  had 
retained  since  the  unhappy  rebellion  of  1798,  which  was  chiefly  conceived  and 
concocted  by  the  liberals  of  that  important  town.  This  party,  so  long  predominant, 
had  maintained  their  colorable  superiority,  almost  undisputed,  until  the  election  of 
1832 ;  rather,  however,  as  the  event  of  that  contest  proved,  from  the  supineness  of 
the  Conservatives  than  by  any  real  preponderance  of  their  own  ;  and  in  the  full 
confidence  of  their  overrated  strength,  they  calculated  with  certainty  on  securing  the 
representation  to  themselves.  Mr.  Emerson  Tennent,  though  an  advocate  of  extensive 
reform,  speedily  became,  in  common  with  numbers  possessed  of  similar  feelings,  justly 
alarmed  at  the  rapidity  with  which  the  liberal  party  were  rushing  into  extremes ;  and 
this  moderation,  combined  with  his  other  qualifications,  recommended  him  to  the 
Conservatives  as  a  fitting  representative ;  whilst  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  the  support 
of  those  of  the  reformers  who  were  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  and  who 
were  not  disposed  to  be  hurried  along  by  "  the  movement "  into  revolution  and  ruin. 
Thus,  happily  concentrating  in  his  own  person  an  union  of  support,  which  any  other 
candidate  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  combine  in  his  favor,  Mr.  Emerson 
Tennent  achieved  a  victory,  which  at  once  raised  the  Conservative  cause  in  tin- 
north  of  Ireland  to  a  position  it  had  never  before  attained ;  and  in  which,  we  trust, 
his  assiduity,  eloquence,  and  talents,  will  long  continue  to  maintain  it. 

At   this  period    Lord   Stanley  was  Secretary  for   Ireland,    and   Mr.  Emerson 
Tennent,  on  entering  parliament,  appears  to  have  attached  himself  to  the  policy  of 
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that  nobleman,  with  whom  he  has  since  uniformly  acted.  In  his  first  speech,  on 
the  address  in  1833,  he  declared  himself  to  be  a  steady  defender  of  the  church  and 
constitution ;  and  in  the  debate  on  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  and  generally  throughout 
the  Session,  he  gave  his  support  to  Lord  Grey's  government,  voting  against  those  of 
its  measures  only  which  were  opposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  friends;  the 
most  memorable  of  which  was,  the  147th  clause  of  the  Church  Temporalities  Bill, 
a  clause  which  involved  the  principle  of  the  inviolability  of  church  property. 

In  the  Session  of  1834,  Mr.  Emerson  Tennent,  on  seconding  Mr.  Spring  Rice's 
amendment  on  Mr.  O'Connell's  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  made  one  of  the 
most  important  speeches  which  he  has  yet  delivered  in  parliament.  This  address 
has  been  published  in  a  separate  form,  and  its  perusal  will  amply  repay  all  who 
are  anxious  for  information  as  to  the  relative  position  of  the  two  countries.  The 
details  and  commercial  calculations  are  given  in  that  remarkably  intelligible  style,  and 
collated  in  that  condensed  and  accurate  method,  which  we  have  noticed  as  being 
the  peculiar  features  of  Mr.  Emerson  Tennent's  literary  productions.  Happiness  of 
arrangement  and  accuracy  of  detail  are  not,  however,  the  only  merits  of  this  address  ; 
for,  in  addition  to  the  historical  research  which  it  displays,  it  abounds  with 
passages  of  unusual  beauty  and  eloquence  ;  one  of  which,  that  wherein  he  controverts 
the  argument,  that  the  natural  dignity  of  Ireland  was  annihilated  by  the  Union,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting.  "  Does  the  inhabitant,"  says  he,  "  of  any  Irish 
province  lose  aught  in  individual  dignity  by  being  enabled  to  say  that,  in  addition  to 
being  an  Irishman,  he  is  likewise  a  citizen  of  the  most  enlightened  and  commanding 
nation  of  modern  times;  not  admitted  by  courtesy  to  a  participation  of  its  wealth 
and  resources,  but  enjoying  them  as  of  right  and  inheritance  ?  Is  it  no  accession 
of  dignity  to  an  Irish  member  of  this  house  that  he  sits  here  to  legislate,  not  merely 
for  the  concerns  of  his  own  little  island,  but  for  the  interests  of  the  most  opulent 
and  powerful  empire  in  the  universe — interests  which  are  his  own,  in  common  with 
every  inhabitant  of  Britain  ?  Mr.  Burke,  in  one  of  his  most  eloquent  passages,  has 
described  it  as  the  great  and  leading  enhancement  of  a  seat  in  parliament,  that  it 
gives  its  occupant  an  opportunity,  on  an  extended  scale,  '  of  doing  good  and  of 
resisting  evil.'  How  immensely,  then,  has  this  field  of  senatorial  ambition  been 
expanded  and  increased  to  every  Irish  representative,  by  the  measure  which  gave  him 
a  voice  in  the  councils  of  this  huge  monarchy !  What  a  proud  gratification  must  it 
have  been  to  every  Irish  member  who  conscientiously  gave  his  support  to  the  Bill  of 
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1829,  which  conferred  upon  the  honorable  and  learned  member  for  Dublin  and  his 
Roman  Catholic  colleagues,  the  distinction  of  a  seat  in  this  house,   that  he  \\ 
enabled  by  the  Act  of  Union  to  contribute  his  aid  to  that  great  measure  of  national 
and  political  justice ; — a  gratification  which  he  could  never  have  enjoyed  as  a  mere 
member  of  a  local  legislature !     Did  the  honorable   and  learned  member  himself 
(Mr.  O'Connell)  feel  no  emotion  of  warrantable  pride,  when  he,  two  years  ago,  lent 
the  aid  of  his  powerful  talents  to  restore  the  constitution,  and  reform  the  abuses 
which  time  had  inflicted  upon  the  representation  of  this  house ;  and  did  it  never 
strike  him  that  this   was  a  triumph  which   he   never  could  have   experienced   as 
a  member   of  an  Irish  Parliament  ?      Nor   is   it  that  the   influence   of  an   Irish 
representative  has  been  extended  to  a  control  over  the  concerns  of  this  kingdom 
alone ;   but,  by  the  Act  of  Union,  he  has  been  enabled  to  become  the  advocate  of 
the  rights  of  the  whole  human  race,    and  co-operate  in   extending  the  reign  of 
liberty  from  hemisphere  to  hemisphere.     For  my  own  part,    I  shall  never  fail  to 
regard  it  as  a  proud  distinction  that  I  have  myself  been  enabled,  during  the  course  of 
the  last  twelve  months,   to  contribute,  by  my  own  humble  vote,  to  extend  the 
blessings  of  freedom  from  the  confines  of  India  to  the  remotest  shores  of  the  Atlantic ; 
to  liberate  the  Hindoo,  and  to  strike  off  the  fetters  of  the  African.     These  are 
triumphs  beyond  the  reach   of  a  'Local  Legislature' — these  are  trophies  toward 
which  the  highest  ambition  of  an  Irish  Parliament  could  never  soar ;  these  are  honors 
which  enable  us,  whilst  we  pride  ourselves  upon  our  birth-place  as  Irishmen,  to  add 
to  our  distinctions  the  glory  of  being  Britons."     The  arguments  of  this  address  are 
clearly  submitted  and  ably  maintained;    and,  in  fact,   the  whole  composition   has 
evidently  emanated  from  one  who  had  thought  deeply  on  the  subject,   and  who  was 
firmly  convinced  that  the  measure  he  was  opposing,  would,  if  carried,  be  ultimately 
subversive  of  the  true  interests  and  prosperity  of  his  country.     This  speech  has 
been  universally  admitte'd  by  those  best  qualified  to  estimate  its  merits ; — the  party 
whose  hopes  it  tended  so  materially  to  annihilate, — to  have  been  the  best  delivered 
on  the  question. 

Upon  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  policy  of  the  Whigs  at  the  withdrawal 
of  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James  Graham,  and  the  subsequent  retirement  of  Earl 
Grey,  Mr.  Emerson  Tennent  may  be  said  to  have  gone  with  Lord  Stanley  into 
opposition ;  and  upon  the  acceptance  of  office  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  was  the  only 
Irish  member  who  had  previously  supported  the  government  of  Earl  Grey,  who 
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then,  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Stanley,  transferred  his  support  to  that  of  the  new 
administration.  On  the  discussion  of  all  the  great  questions  relating  to  Ireland,  he 
has  invariably  been  found  at  his  post ;  and  in  the  debates  on  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill 
and  the  Irish  Municipal  Corporations  Reform  Bill,  more  particularly,  he  has  addressed 
the  house  frequently  and  with  great  effect. 

Perhaps  no  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  attends  more  regularly,  zealously, 
or  indefatigably,  to  his  parliamentary  duties  than  Mr.  Emerson  Tennent ;  and  there 
is  none  who  has  the  mercantile  prosperity  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  provinces 
more  at  heart,  or  who  is  able  more  readily  and  accurately  to  predict  the  future 
results  of  any  commercial  innovation.  His  speech  on  the  Timber  duties,  in  the 
Session  of  1835,  will  bear  us  out  in  this  assertion.  In  acknowledgment  of  his 
talents  and  services  on  this  occasion,  the  merchants  and  inhabitants  of  the  North 
American  colonies  sent  him  an  address,  and,  at  the  same  time,  presented  him  with  a 
splendid  gold  box. 

Personally,  Mr.  Emerson  Tennent  is  extremely  popular,  and  a  favorite  in  the 
House.  In  speaking,  he  is  remarkable  for  a  style,  not  only  easy  and  unembarrassed, 
but  fluent  and  harmonious.  His  ear  seems  to  be  peculiarly  delicate,  for  his  cadences 
are  always  faultless  and  frequently  highly  oratorical.  His  diction  is  not  only  correct, 
but  it  is  elegant  and  classical.  There  are  few  men  of  the  same  parliamentary  standing 
with  himself,  who  have  delivered  so  many  speeches  which  promise  to  be  oratorical 
monuments,  or  which  bear  stronger  internal  evidence  of  having  been  delivered 
by  one  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  not  only  of  Ireland,  but  of  the  United 

• 

Kingdom.  In  the  laborious  and  unpopular  drudgery  of  committees  and  pro- 
ceedings upon  private  bills,  he  has  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  his  assiduity 
and  acuteness ;  and  there  are  not  many  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  so  well 
versed  in  the  details  and  routine  of  this  intricate,  and  often  perplexing,  practice,  or 
better  qualified,  in  every  respect,  for  the  representative  duties  imposed  by  a  bustling 
and  commercial  constituency. 
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THE     EARL     OF     HARROWBY. 

DUDLEY  RYDER,  EARL  OF  HARROWBY,  county  Lincoln,  Viscount 
Sandon  of  Sandon,  county  Stafford,  and  Baron  Harrowby  of  Harrowby,  county 
Lincoln,  in  the  Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  P.C.,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.,  a  Com- 
missioner for  Building  Churches,  Trustee  of  the  British  Museum,  and  a  Governor 
of  the  Charter  House  ;  born  22nd  December  1762  ;  succeeded  as  Baron,  20th  June 
1803 ;  married,  30th  July  1795,  Lady  Susan  Leveson  Gower,  sixth  daughter  of 
Granville,  first  Marquess  of  Stafford,  by  whom  he  has  a  numerous  family;  and 
was  created  Earl  of  Harrowby,  18th  July  1809. 

In  1733,  Sir  Dudley  Ryder,  who  had  studied  in  the  Inner  Temple,  was 
made  Solicitor-General,  and  in  1736,  Attorney-General,  and  for  eighteen  years, 
with  distinguished  ability  and  integrity,  discharged  the  duties  of  that  high  office. 
In  1754,  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  in 
1756,  George  II,  to  reward  his  long  and  faithful  services,  determined  to  raise  him 
to  the  dignity  of  the  peerage,  for  which  purpose  the  King  signed  a  warrant  on 
May  24th,  1756.  Sir  Dudley,  however,  dying  the  day  before  the  patent  was 
completed,  it  did  not  take  effect ;  but  his  son  Nathaniel  was  advanced  to  the 
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dignity  of  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  under  the  title  of  Baron  Harrowby,  of  Harrowby 
in  Lincolnshire,  by  letters  patent,  bearing  date  20th  May  1776. 

The  present  Earl  was  elected  to  represent  the  borough  of  Tiverton,  in  May 
1784,  and  continued  to  sit  for  the  same  place  until  his  succession  to  the  peerage 
by  the  death  of  his  father.  He  was  appointed  Under  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  in  the  Foreign  Department,  in  1789.  In  1790,  he  was  made 
Comptroller  of  the  Household,  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Control  for  the  East  Indies.  In  1791,  he  was  appointed  Joint-Paymaster  of  His 
Majesty's  forces,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations ;  and 
continued  to  take  an  active  part  both  in  the  House,  and  in  various  Committees, 
particularly  those  upon  Finance  in  1791  and  1797,  and  upon  the  Corn  Committee 
in  1800,  of  the  former  and  latter  of  which  he  was  Chairman.  In  1800,  he  was 
appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Navy ;  which  office,  with  that  of  Vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  he  resigned  in  the  autumn  of  1801.  In 
May  1804,  His  Majesty  delivered  to  him  the  Seals  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Foreign  Department,  which  office  he  was  obliged  in  the  month  of  January  following, 
in  consequence  of  illness,  to  resign,  retaining  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  In  1805, 
he  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster ;  and  in  November  in 
the  same  year,  was  sent  upon  an  extraordinary  mission,  accredited  with  very 
extensive  powers,  to  the  Courts  of  Berlin,  St.  Petersburgh,  and  Vienna.  The 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  however,  changed  the  politics  of  Prussia,  and  his  Lordship 
came  back  to  England  in  January  1806,  when  he  delivered  the  Seals  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  to  His  Majesty.  On  the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Portland 
to  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  his  Lordship,  without  accepting  any 
official  situation,  supported  the  government  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1807,  on  the  motion  of  the  Marquess 
of  Stafford  for  an  address  to  His  Majesty,  expressive  of  great  regret  at  the  change 
in  the  administration,  Lord  Harrowby  took  a  prominent  part.  His  Lordship 
commented  with  severity  upon  the  communications  which  had  taken  place  between 
the  late  ministers  and  His  Majesty,  and  reviewing  their  measures  in  a  tone  of  deep 
irony,  he  said  : — "  Of  their  entrance  into  office  I  say  nothing,  except  that  they  chose 
to  come  in  upon  that  very  principle  of  exclusion  applied  to  a  whole  party  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  a  resistance  to  which  principle,  applied  to  a  single  person, 
had  been  the  declared  reason  of  their  refusal  to  join  in  a  former  administration. 
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Of  their  actions,  I  can  only  seize  the  prominent  points  in  a  hasty  and  imperfect 
review.  I  look  for  their  economy,  to  the  immense  burthen  entailed,  I  fear  for  ever, 
upon  the  country,  by  the  increased  expense  of  the  army,  and,  consequently,  of  the 
navy,  incurred  in  order  to  try  in  the  army,  upon  a  large  scale,  an  experiment 
grounded  upon  visionary  theories,  but  which,  in  practice,  the  volunteering  of  the 
militia  into  the  line  had  proved  to  be  almost  hopeless  of  success.  I  look  for  their 
just  distribution  of  offices  and  rewards,  to  their  foreign  appointments  ;  to  their  civil 
promotions ;  to  the  persons  whom  they  have  placed  in  pecuniary  trusts ;  to  the 
persons  whom  they  have  prosecuted ;  to  the  persons  whom  they  have  pensioned. 
I  look  for  their  energy  and  ability  in  the  disposal  of  the  military  and  naval  force 
of  the  country,  to  the  expeditions  they  have  sent  out  with  so  little  delay; 
so  little  contradiction  in  the  orders  and  counter-orders;  to  the  conquests  we 
have  gained ;  to  the  victories  we  have  achieved ;  to  the  stupendous  advancement 
of  our  military  and  naval  glory.  For  their  talents  in  the  management  of  foreign 
politics,  I  must  look  to  the  cordial  feeling  on  which  we  now  stand  with  those  powers 
in  whose  welfare  we  are  most  deeply  interested ;  to  the  prompt  and  liberal  succours 
they  have  sent  to  that  remnant  of  Europe  which  is  still  struggling  for  existence. 
For  the  wisdom  and  precision  of  their  negotiations,  I  must  look  to  their  negotiation 
with  France  ;*  a  perfect  parallel  to  their  negotiation  with  the  King  ;  when  the  point 
on  which  the  whole  turned,  was  left  for  months  so  clearly  defined,  that  it  rested 
at  last  upon  the  recollection  of  a  verbal  communication,  which  was  understood  by 
one  party  in  one  sense,  and  by  the  other  in  a  sense  directly  contrary."f  Lord 

*  This  was  a  negotiation  for  peace,  conducted  by  Mr.  Fox  on  the  part  of  England,  and  by  Prince 
Talleyrand  on  that  of  France,  which,  after  a  protracted  correspondence,  ended  in  an  utter  failure ;  France 
in  the  meanwhile  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  separate  peace  with  Russia,  then  the  ally  of  England,  and 
afterwards  boasted  of  its  diplomacy,  declaring  it  to  have  been  equal  in  advantages  "  to  a  great  victory." 
The  negotiation  was  opened  in  February,  1806,  by  a  communication  from  Mr.  Fox,  announcing  his  intention 
of  delivering  up  to  the  French  Government  a  man  calling  himself  Guillet  de  la  Gervillere,  who  had  proposed 
the  assassination  of  the  Emperor,  a  circumstance  which  gave  Prince  Talleyrand  the  opportunity  of  opening 
a  correspondence  which  ended  in  the  following  October  without  any  pacific  result. — ED. 

t  We  find  similar  sentiments  to  the  above  in  the  writers  of  the  day  as  well  as  among  the  orators.  One 
in  particular  is  worthy  of  notice  for  its  extreme  and  well  merited  sarcasm,  and  to  Conservatives  in  general, 
can  scarcely  be  unwelcome,  even  now.  It  is  as  follows  :— "  They  got  into  place  by  making  a  promise,  and 
they  got  out  of  place  by  performing  it.  Perhaps  this  was  the  first  promise  they  had  ever  adhered  to,  but 
then  it  threatened  much  injury  to  the  nation,  and  they  obtained  a  point  accordingly.  It  is  now  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  Catholic,  the  patriot,  the  Whig,  or  the  traitor,  detests  them  most.  The  Catholic  hates 
them  because  they  have  blasted  all  his  prospects ;  the  patriot,  because  they  have  insulted  his  King ;  the 
Whig  because  they  have  disgraced  him  by  unsuspected  dulness  ;  and  the  traitor  because  they  forgot  him  in 
the  fulness  of  prosperity." 
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Harrowby  then  urged  that  he  saw  nothing  in  that  state  of  things  such  as  he  had 
stated  to  induce  him  to  withhold  his  support  to  the  then  government,  concluding 
an  eloquent  speech,  by  saying — "  The  change  is  not  the  result  of  court  intrigue, 
or  party  ambition.  The  present  ministers  have  been  called  upon  to  support  the 
King  in  the  defence  of  his  conscience.  I  approve  their  cause ;  I  do  not  distrust 
their  ability  or  zeal.  They  will  stand  firm  to  him  and  to  each  other.  With  the 
sanction  of  your  Lordships,  with  the  voice  of  the  country  in  their  favor,  what  have 
they  to  fear?  But  be  the  event  what  it  may,  with  their  King  they  must  stand 
or  fall."  In  1809,  towards  the  close  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  administration, 
he  was  appointed  President  of  the  India  board,  which  office  he  resigned  in  a  few 
months,  and  remained  a  member  of  the  cabinet  without  office  till  the  death  of 
Mr.  Perceval,  when  he  became  Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

On  the  debates  arising  out  of  the  King's  illness  in  1811,  and  the  resolutions 
respecting  the  Regency,  Lord  Harrowby  took  an  active  part.  Speaking  on  the 
question  of  the  Regency,  and  of  the  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  Regent,  he 
quoted  the  precedent  of  1788,  and  urged  its  being  adopted.  In  opposition 
to  the  proposed  deviations  from  that  precedent,  particularly  the  immediate 
reduction  of  His  Majesty's  household  below  the  scale  then  fixed,  he  said  that 
"  His  Majesty  had  then  found  upon  his  recovery,  that  his  parliament  had 
paid  him  every  tribute  of  tenderness  and  respect,  and  was  graciously  pleased 
to  repay  them  with  the  expressions  of  his  warmest  gratitude;  upon  his  recovery 
from  his  present  indisposition  what  would  he  find  ?  That  the  same  tenderness 
and  respect  had  been  no  longer  shown  him.  If  his  feelings  would  have  been 
acute  then,  what  must  they  be  now?  What  must  be  his  additional  pangs  when 
he  reflects  that  two-and-twenty  years  of  additional  exertions  for  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  his  people,  of  additional  claims  to  their  gratitude,  had  deprived 
him  of  his  best  reward,  the  proof  he  then  received  of  their  affectionate  attach- 
ment. What  had  he  done  to  forfeit  it  ?  What  had  been  the  events  of  those 
two-and-twenty  years  ?  He  had  steered  his  people  in  safety  through  the  storms  of 
war  and  revolution,  and  his  throne  had  been  preserved  even  more  by  the  veneration 
inspired  by  his  virtues  than  by  the  gigantic  abilities  which  upheld  it !" 

Few  questions  have  occupied  so  much  the  attention  of  Lord  Harrowby  as  those 
relating  to  the  clergy.  In  1810  he  published  a  letter  to  the  Right  Honorable 
Spencer  Perceval,  on  the  augmentation  of  a  particular  class  of  poor  livings 
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\\ithout  burthening  the  public;  and  in  1811,  the  substance  of  a  speech  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Lords  upon  a  clause  in  the  Appropriation  Act,  for  granting  the 
sum  of  £100,000  for  the  relief  of  the  poorer  clergy.  In  each  of  these  pamphlets 
sentiments  are  to  be  discovered  of  a  nature  worthy  of  a  benevolent  statesman,  well 
stored  with  the  details  of  his  subject,  and  clothed  in  the  language  of  an  accom- 
plished writer.  In  the  former  mentioned  pamphlet  we  find  the  following : — "  Were 
it  possible,  which  it  is  not,  consistently  with  a  due  regard  to  the  sacred  rights 
of  property,  to  throw  the  whole  estate  of  the  church  into  a  common  fund,  and 
to  divide  it  into  equal  shares  amongst  its  professors,  the  result  would  be  a  very 
moderate  competence  to  all ;  but  it  would  also  be  the  destruction  of  all  emulation, 
of  all  eminence,  of  every  tiling  which  has  been  through  ages  the  distinction  of  our 
ecclesiastical  establishment.  We  may  learn  from  Hooker,  and  from  Burke,  to 
appreciate  its  advantages  under  all  its  imperfections;  and  no  man,  who  is  not 
prepared  to  carry  his  ideas  of  equalization  from  the  church  to  the  state,  and  to 
bury  the  throne  under  the  ruins  of  the  altar,  will  seriously  entertain  an  idea  which 
tends  so  evidently  to  the  destruction  of  both." 

In  1812,  he  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  L,ords,  a  bill  for  tlK  better 
support  of  stipendiary  curates,  by  which  the  salaries  to  be  allowed  to  them  by 
future  non-resident  incumbents  were  considerably  increased;  this  was  understood 
to  form  a  part  of  a  series  of  measures,  which  had  been  concerted  with  the  late 
Mr.  Perceval,  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  established  church.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  a  speech,  (which  was  published,)  containing  much  valuable  information 
and  forcible  argument ;  but  in  consequence  of  being  strongly  resisted,  was  postponed 
to  the  following  Session.  It  was  then  passed,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous 
opposition  of  many  of  the  Law  Lords,  and  of  the  Bishops,  and  has  proved  of 
great  benefit  to  the  church.  As  its  operation  was  prospective,  its  effect  could 
only  be  gradual,  and  cannot  yet  have  reached  its  maximum,  but  it  was  stated 
some  years  ago,  that  the  result  had  been  an  increase  of  not  less  than  £300,000 
per  annum  to  the  salaries  of  the  curates  of  non-resident  incumbents. 

As  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  Lord  Harrowby  usually  took  the  chair. 
He  drew  up  the  reports  of  Committees  upon  the  most  important  subjects,  and 
particularly  of  that  which  was  called  the  Bullion  Committee  of  1819,  the  report  of 
which,  without  entering  into  disputable  questions  of  theory,  contained  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  from  which  its  practical 
conclusions  were  drawn. 
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On  the  occasion  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  Repeal  Bill,  being  brought 
before  the  House  of  Lords  in  1828,  Lord  Harrowby  supported  that  measure,  and 
said  of  the  church,  that  "  she  now  placed  her  strength  upon  the  higher  and  nobler 
grounds  of  her  own  intrinsic  merits,  and  rested  her  abandonments  of  the  sacramental 
test  upon  truly  Christian  motives — upon  the  removal  of  a  scandal  and  profanation. 
Long  might  she  pursue  a  course  by  which  both  her  dignity  and  her  security  were 
equally  advanced.  Let  her  throw  away  her  crutches,  and,  with  mien  erect,  pursue 
her  own  majestic  march — '  et  vera  incessu  pateat  Dea.' ' 

When  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  brought  forward  in  1829  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  it  received  his  Lordship's  support,  in  a  speech  replete  with  argument 
and  eloquence — the  arguments  might  be  doubted  by  an  opponent,  but  an  enemy 
could  scarcely  deny  that  the  subject  was  treated  in  a  masterly  manner.  To  extract 
from  that  speech  would  be  to  spoil  it ;  we  must  therefore,  however  unwillingly, 
content  ourselves  with  bare  expressions  of  admiration.  It  produced  a  great  effect 
when  delivered,  and  although  now  somewhat  "time  honoured,"  is  not  less  the 
subject  of  praise. 

Latterly  his  Lordship  has  not  spoken  much  in  Parliament,  although  he  has 
taken  a  part  in  every  Conservative  measure ;  but  in  the  debates  upon  the  Reform 
Bill  he  was  pre-eminent  for  his  eloquence  among  its  most  eloquent  opponents. 
On  the  second  time  of  its  being  brought  forward,  however,  his  Lordship  voted  for 
the  second  reading ; — not  with  a  view  of  expressing  his  approbation  of  it,  but  in 
hopes  that  it  might  be  so  modified  in  Committee  as  to  make  a  less  dangerous 
change  in  the  constitution.  It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  although  his  Lordship  is  a 
friend  to  order  and  the  constitution,  he  does  not  oppose  improvement,  if  it  can  be 
made  with  safety. 

Lord  Harrowby  is  fluent  as  a  speaker,  graceful  in  manner,  and  particularly 
pleasing  in  his  enunciation. 
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SIR    ROBERT    FITZWYGRAM,    BART. 

SIR  ROBERT  FITZWYGRAM,  Bart,  D.C.L.,  Oxon.,  born  on  the  25th 
of  September,  1773,  is  eldest  son  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Wigram,  Bart.,  of 
Wexford.  The  father  of  the  present  Baronet  is  one  among  many  proofs  of  talent, 
perseverance,  and  integrity,  arriving  at  rank  and  fortune.  Heir  only  to  a  very  small 
estate,  he  was  sent  out  to  India,  in  1760,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  by  his  guardian 
and  kinsman,  Nicholas  Viscount  Loftus,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great 
wealth  he  bequeathed  to  his  numerous  family ;  eighteen  of  whom  survive  to  revere 
his  memory.  In  1770,  he  returned  from  India,  and  formed  an  India  Agency-house; 
in  1797,  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Fowey,  in  Cornwall,  and  after  the 
Union,  sat  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  his  native  town  of  Wexford.  During 
the  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  raised  a  corps  of  Volunteers,  and  was 
Chairman  at  a  meeting  of  Merchants  and  Bankers  in  the  City  of  London.  Sir 
Robert,  with  the  present  Baronet,  as  member  for  Lostwithiel,  and  his  second 
son  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  member  for  New  Ross,  Wexford 
County,  gave  an  uniform  support  to  the  Pitt  Administration,  and  was  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Pitt  Club.  He  served  as  Sheriff  for  the  county  of  Essex,  and 
had  the  honor  to  receive  a  deputation,  requesting  him  to  allow  his  nomination  as 
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a  candidate  for  the  county,  which  was  declined.  Sir  Robert  died  the  Cth  of 
November  1830,  having  lived  in  four  reigns.  He  was  allied  to  the  noble 
families  of  Wellesley  and  Ely,  being  sixth  cousin,  once  removed,  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  third  cousin  to  the  present  Marquess  of  Ely,  and  great  grandson  of 
Margaret  Loftus,  the  sister  of  Viscount  Loftus,  and  aunt  of  the  first  Earl  of  Ely. 
This  lady  was  cousin  to  Ann  Loftus,  daughter  of  Adam  Loftus,  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland ;  which  Anne  married  Sir  Henry 
Colley,  of  Castle  Carbery,  Kildare  County,  ancestor  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.* 

The  present  Baronet  seldom  spoke  in  Parliament,  during  the  period  of  nearly 
twenty-five  years  that  he  represented  Fowey,  Lostwithiel,  and  Wexford,  but  took 
an  active  part  as  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee,  when  Mr.  Bankes  was 
Chairman.  He  was  offered  a  seat  at  the  Admiralty  Board,  during  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  administration,  but  declined  on  account  of  suffering  from  occasional 
deafness.  He  is  a  Deputy-Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Essex. 

Sir  Robert  married  August  the  3rd,  1812,  Selina,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir 
John,  and  sister  to  the  present  Sir  Thomas  Pelham  Hayes,  Bart.,  by  Anne  daughter 
of  the  honorable  Henry  White,  and  has  five  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  Majesty 
George  the  Fourth,  and  his  Majesty  William  the  Fourth,  graciously  condescended 
to  stand  sponsors  to  their  son,  George  Augustus  Frederick  ;  and  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  York,  with  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  honored  Sir  Robert  and 
Lady  Fitzwygram,  by  being  sponsors  to  another  son,  Frederick  Wellington. 

In  the  introduction  of  the  name  of  Sir  Robert  Fitzwygram  among  Eminent 
Conservative  Statesmen,  the  inducement  is  not  so  much  a  series  of  speeches  made., 
in  Parliament,  or  a  busy  popularity-hunting  career ;  but  a  steady  and  unflinching 
course  in  politics,  which  well  deserves  the  often  perverted  and  polluted  name  of 
patriotism.  Among  Commoners,  wealthy  without  ostentation,  and  among  Senators, 
consistent  without  reward,  he  is  in  conduct  truly  patriotic,  and  in  character 
strictly  English. 


*  The  whole  of  the  genealogical  facts  connected  with  this  family  are  interesting  to  those  curious  in  such 
researches,  and  the  following,  perhaps,  most  so: — Margaret  Loftus  was  born  at  Loftus  Hall,  in  1670,  and 
died  as  Mrs.  Boyd  of  Rosslare,  in  1770,  at  the  great  age  of  101 ;  the  two  lives  (namely,  her  own  and  her 
grandson's)  forming  a  link  from  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  to  his  late  Majesty  William  the  Fourth, 
a  period  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  years,  including  nine  reigns,  and  exceeding  by  ten  years  the  time 
mentioned,  by  Lord  Wharncliffe,  in  a  note  to  his  edition  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague's  Letters,  where 
it  is  stated  that  her  ladyship  and  her  grand- daughter,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Stuart,  now  formed  a  link  from 
King  William  the  Third,  to  his  Majesty  William  the  Fourth,  a  period  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
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MR.    SERGEANT    JACKSON. 


JOSEPH  DEVONSHER  JACKSON,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Bandon,  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  and  King's  Sergeant,  is  the  eldest  son  of  Strettell  Jackson,  Esq.,  late  of 
Peterborough,  near  the  city  of  Cork,  a  descendant  of  an  English  family  which 
settled  in  Ireland  early  in  the  17th  century. 

Sergeant  Jackson  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  November  1800 ;  he 
obtained  honors  in  each  year  of  his  undergraduate  course,  and  took  his  degree  of 
A.B.  in  1805.  In  1832,  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  which  conferred  the 
elective  franchise  on  Masters  of  Arts,  he  took  his  degree  of  A.M.,  and  in  1835 
was  admitted,  ad  eundem,  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Sergeant  Jackson  was  admitted  a  Student  of  Law  at  the  King's  Inns,  Dublin, 
in  1803,  and  at  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  in  1804.  On  the  1st  day  of 
Michaelmas  Term,  1806,  he  was  called,  by  Lord  Chancellor  Ponsonby,  to  the  Irish 
Bar ;  was  successful  in  his  profession,  and,  from  Lord  Chancellor  Manners,  received 
a  silk  gown  in  1826. 

In  1830,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  during  his  Lord- 
Lieutenancy  in  Ireland,  Assistant  Barrister,  or  Chairman  of  the  Quarter-Sessions,  for 
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the  county  of  Londonderry ;  where,  during  the  five  years  he  presided,  he  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  the  magistracy  of  the  County,  and  to  the  suitors  of  the  Court.  In 
every  measure  calculated  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  humbler  classes  in  Ireland, 
Sergeant  Jackson  has  taken  a  deep  interest.  For  upwards  of  twenty  years  he  was 
Honorary  Secretary  to  the  society  for  promoting  the  education  of  the  poor  of 
Ireland,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Kildare  Place  Society.  It  was  established  in 
1811,  and  was  at  first  supported  by  annual  subscriptions  and  donations.  Its 
constitution  required  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures  should  be  read  by  all  its  scholars 
of  every  religious  persuasion. 

In  1816,  when  Mr.  Peel  (now  Sir  Robert  Peel)  was  Chief  Secretary,  and  the 
present  Lord  Fitzgerald,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  Ireland,  it  obtained  for 
the  first  time  a  parliamentary  grant.  This  grant,  and  the  rule  of  the  society 
requiring  all  the  scholars  to  read  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  of  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  poor  happily  availed  themselves,  roused  the  jealousy  and  hostility  of  the 
hierarchy  of  that  church.  By  every  means  in  their  power,  but  with  very  partial 
success,  they  endeavoured  to  withdraw  the  children  of  their  different  flocks  from  the 
Kildare  Place  Schools.  The  clamour  that  ensued  in  1824,  led  to  the  appointment 
of  a  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  education  of  the  poor  in  Ireland.  In 
1824,  1825,  and  1826,  the  commissioners  made  their  reports  upon  all  the  institutions 
in  Ireland  connected  with  education,  when  it  appeared  that  the  Kildare  Place 
Society,  at  the  very  period  when  the  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy 
and  Clergy  was  most  violent,  contained  in  its  schools  a  greater  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  than  of  Protestant  children.  The  commissioners,  too,  declared  that  in  the 
various  departments  which  the  society  had  undertaken,  it  had  conferred  the  most 
extensive  and  undoubted  benefits  upon  the  people  of  Ireland.  Up  to  1832, 
parliamentary  grants  were  continued  to  this  society,  when  the  government  of  Lord 
Grey  thought  it  expedient  to  establish  the  Board  of  National  Education,  which 
excluded  the  Sacred  Scriptures  from  the  schools  during  the  hours  of  what  was 
called  "  united  instruction."  The  grants  to  the  Kildare  Place  Society  were  then 
withdrawn,  at  a  period  when  there  were  in  connexion  with  the  society  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  twenty-one  schools,  in  which  the  Scriptures  were  read  by  the 
children  of  all  persuasions,  and  which  schools  contained  above  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  thousand  scholars.  In  promoting  the  original  objects  of  this  excellent 
institution,  Sergeant  Jackson  was  most  zealous  and  indefatigable. 
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In  December  1834,  whilst  presiding  at  the  Quarter-Sessions  of  the  county  of 
Londonderry,  Sergeant  Jackson  received  an  unexpected  invitation  from  the  Protestant 
borough  of  Bandon,  proverbial  for  its  undeviating  loyalty,  to  allow  himself  to  be 
put  in  nomination  at  the  approaching  general  election  as  a  candidate  for  its  repre- 
sentation in  Parliament.  Attached  to  his  profession,  and  to  the  private  and  tranquil 
walk  in  life  which  he  had  theretofore  enjoyed,  and  likewise  entertaining  a  strong 
objection  to  the  means  too  frequently  adopted  for  the  securing  returns  to 
Parliament,  Sergeant  Jackson  had  declined  other  similar  invitations.  The  con- 
stituency of  Bandon,  however,  urged  that  a  crisis  had  arrived  when  no  man 
deemed  capable  of  rendering  any  service  to  his  country,  was  at  liberty  to  remain 
inactive  upon  either  personal  or  private  grounds ;  and  they  undertook  that  neither 
should  he,  nor  should  any  one  on  his  behalf,  be  permitted  to  pay  a  single  shilling 
to  influence  the  vote  of  a  single  elector ;  but  that,  upon  public  principle,  they 
would  return  him  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  On  these  terms  Sergeant  Jackson 
consented  .  to  represent  the  constituency  of  Bandon ;  and  having  resigned  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  county  of  Londonderry,  an  office  incompatible  with  a  Seat 
in  Parliament,  the  electors  redeemed  their  pledge  and  returned  him. 

Sergeant  Jackson  was  appointed  to  the  high  rank  in  his  profession  of  his 
Majesty's  Third  Sergeant-at-Law  in  Ireland,  in  1835  ;  and  upon  the  promotion  of  the 
present  Master  of  the  Rolls,  then  Mr.  Sergeant  O'Loghlen,  to  be  Attorney-General, 
Sergeant  Jackson  was  appointed  his  Majesty's  Second-Sergeant. 

Sergeant  Jackson  took  no  public  part  in  politics  until  returned  to  Parliament ; 
but  was  before,  as  he  is  now,  a  warm  and  steady  Conservative,  attached  to  the 
British  monarchy  and  constitution;  a  firm  and  uncompromising  supporter  of  the 
Protestant  religion  and  institutions  of  the  country  ;  and  the  decided  opponent  of  the 
seditious  agitators  who  infest  Ireland  and  advocate  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire. 

Since  his  return  to  Parliament,  Sergeant  Jackson  has  distinguished  himself  by 
several  brilliant  speeches  connected  with  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Ireland.  These 
speeches  are  remarkable  for  their  logical  accuracy;  and  their  fearless  tone  lias 
not  failed  to  make  him  a  prominent  object  of  attack,  and  even  of  personal  calumny. 
His  reward,  however,  has  been  great ;  and  his  refutation  of  one  slanderous  attempt 
upon  his  private  character  most  completely  triumphant. 

On  the  occasion  of  Sir  William  Molesworth  bringing  forward  his  outrageous 
proposition  for  abolishing  the  property  qualification,  Sergeant  Jackson  voted, 
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consistently  with  all  his  declared  opinions,  against  it.  The  Dublin  correspondent 
of  the  Morning  Chronicle  took  occasion  to  attack  some  other  honorable  members 
on  the  ground  of  inconsistency  and  lowness  of  origin,  at  the  same  time  asserting 
that  Sergeant  Jackson,  "  was  a  bankrupt  uncertificated  until  within  three  weeks  of 
his  return  for  Bandon."  On  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  Sergeant  Jackson  brought 
this  false  and  injurious  charge  under  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  a 
breach  of  privilege.  On  that  occasion  he  stated,  that  a  very  short  time  after  he 
was  called  to  the  bar  his  father  died  leaving  a  large  young  family.  One  brother 
was  apprenticed  in  a  manufacturing  house  of  considerable  respectability  in  Dublin, 
and  a  sister  was  married  to  a  member  of  the  firm.  Through  a  pressure  on  the 
manufacturing  interest  in  Ireland,  that  house  was  under  the  necessity  of  vesting 
its  affairs  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  who  were  ultimately  compelled  to  dispose  of 
the  town  establishment  and  manufactory  belonging  to  the  firm.  Preceding  cir- 
cumstances having  placed  him  in  loco  parentis  with  regard  to  the  younger  members 
of  his  family,  he  recommended  that  a  branch  of  the  business  should  be  purchased 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  his  brother  in  it ;  and  a  gentleman,  having  skill  and 
capital,  came  forward,  offering  himself  as  a  partner  in  the  speculation.  Exceedingly 
anxious  to  promote  the  prospects  of  his  brother,  who  was  under  age,  he  readily 
accepted  this  offer,  and  agreed  to  become  his  security  and  trustee.  For  some 
time  he  was  led  to  understand  that  the  business  was  prosperous,  but  was 
afterwards  informed  that  property  to  a  considerable  extent  had  been  abstracted 
by  the  partner.  The  books,  too,  shewed  false  entries  and  other  fabrications. 
Finding  this,  Sergeant  Jackson  called  in  to  his  assistance  two  merchants  of  Dublin, 
gentlemen  still  living  and  high  in  repute  with  the  commercial  world.  On  the 
advice  of  these  gentlemen  to  issue  a  commission  of  bankruptcy,  he  at  once  acted. 
Never  having  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  firm,  acting  only  as  a  trustee,  he  was 
not  amenable  to  the  bankrupt  laws,  his  care  only  being  to  adopt  a  course  which 
should  preserve  the  greatest  share  of  property  to  the  creditors.  This  he  stated 
to  the  principal  creditors,  and  requested  that  a  docket  should  be  struck  against 
the  firm,  and  that  if  the  partner  who  was  the  cause  of  the  bankruptcy  offered  any 
opposition  his  compliance  should  be  compelled,  even  if  they  went  to  the  extremity 
of  throwing  him  into  gaol.  The  plan  proposed  was  adopted,  and  they  succeeded 
in  recovering  a  large  share  of  the  property,  and  a  considerable  dividend  was  paid. 
A  small  patrimony  which  he  possessed,  Sergeant  Jackson  then  sold  for  the  benefit 
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of  the  creditors.  He  did  the  same  with  his  library.  Several  gentlemen  of  his  own 
profession  offered  their  assistance ;  and  one  friend,  at  the  time  under  the  gallery  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  placed  on  the  table  the  sum  of  £1,000,  and  desired  him 
to  make  what  use  he  pleased  of  it.  "  These  offers,"  said  Serjeant  Jackson, 
"  I  would  not  accept ; — no !  I  loved  my  profession,  and  trusted  that  God  would 
bless  my  efforts  in  it.  I  then  formed  the  resolution  never  to  allow  a  single  shilling 
owing  by  that  firm  to  remain  unpaid  ;  and  I  have  not  only  re-purchased  my  patrimonial 
property,  but  discharged  all  the  liabilities  of  the  firm,  and  can  produce  the  receipts 
in  full  of  every  human  being  to  whom  that  firm  had  been  indebted."  Cheers,  from 
all  sides,  followed  this  plain  and  straightforward  statement ;  and  the  calumny  appeared 
the  more  atrocious  when  Sergeant  Jackson  stated  that  the  certificate  had  been 
immediately  signed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  creditors,  and  that  this  had  occurred 
so  far  back  as  the  year  1818,  and  not,  as  had  been  stated,  three  months  before  his 
return  for  Bandon.  He  was  confirmed  in  his  statement  by  Dr.  Lefroy,  who  said  of 
his  friend,  among  other  things,  that  "  there  does  not  exist  a  greater  ornament  to 
his  profession."  On  the  day  ensuing,  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  Morning  Post,  by 
the  Rev.  Arthur  Kenney,  D.D.  Rector  of  St.  Olave's,  South wark ;  who,  when  a 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  had  been  the  tutor  of  Sergeant  Jackson,  which 
letter  bears  high  testimony  to  the  character  of  his  pupil.* 

Sergeant  Jackson,  notwithstanding  the  universal  opinion  entertained  as  to 
his  honor  and  integrity,  and,  in  this  transaction,  of  his  decided  high-mindedness, 
announced,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  his  intention  to  proceed  by  civil 
action  against  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle ;  a  course  which  would  have  given 
that  gentleman  an  opportunity  of  justifying  the  statement  made ;  accompanying  this 
expression  of  his  intentions  with  an  admission  that  he  was  well  aware  how  much  the 
directors  of  the  "  public  press  are  at  the  mercy  of  their  correspondents."  ^On  the 

*  "  SIR  : — I  have  just  now  read,  for  the  first  time,  and  with  inexpressible  disgust  and  indignation,  a 
slanderous  paragraph,  published  in  a  Ministerial  journal  of  yesterday,  reflecting  on  the  private  character 
and  honor  of  one  of  the  most  highly  estimable  (I  would  say,  admirable)  persons,  I  ever  had  the  privilege 
and  happiness  of  knowing.  Distinguished  at  the  Bar  and  in  Parliament  by  his  talents  and  eloquence,  he  is 
even  far  more  highly  esteemed  and  respected,  by  all  who  truly  know  him,  for  the  spotless  integrity  and 
exalted  honor  of  his  private  life ;  and  the  voice  which  has  been  uttered  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin — that  'there  does  not  exist  a  greater  ornament  to  the  Bar'- 
will  be  echoed  by  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  his  country. 

But  it  is  not  from  an  idea  that  any  addition  can  be  necessary  to  that  complete  and  triumphant 
vindication  from  the  base  falsehood  of  his  anonymous  calumniator,  which,  in  the  House  of  Commons  last 
night,  converted  the  slander  into  an  occasion  for  justly  exalting  him  in  the  esteem  of  honorable  and  good 
men,  that  I  address  this  letter  to  you ;  it  is  a  relief  to  the  feelings  of  the  writer  to  record  his  admiration 
of  one  of  the  noblest  dispositions  that  ever  adorned  man. 
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10th  of  March,  however,  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  made  ample  amends, 
by  stating  in  his  publication  of  that  day,  that  the  facts  related  by  Sergeant  Jackson 
were,  in  every  respect,  accurate.  "  Whilst  we  are  satisfied,"  says  the  Editor  of  that 
journal,  "  that  our  correspondent  was  himself  misled,  and  are  quite  assured  that  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  give  circulation  to  calumny,  we  are  far  from  justifying  his 
want  of  sufficient  care ;  and  we  cannot  but  feel  extreme  regret  that  we  have, 
unwillingly,  been  made  the  instruments  of  giving  pain  in  a  case  in  which  every 
honorable  man,  who  wishes  to  do  justice  to  the  private  character  of  a  political 
opponent,  cannot  fail  to  discover  much  to  admire,  and  nothing  to  condemn.  This 
frank  avowal  we  owe  to  what  is  due  to  Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson ;  and  we  make  it  freely, 
regardless  of  its  effects  with  reference  to  any  legal  proceedings."  It  need  scarcely 
be  added  that  those  legal  proceedings  were  not  continued. 

With  respect  to  the  personal  appearance  of  Sergeant  Jackson,  it  may  be  said, 
that  his  countenance  is  intellectually  severe  in  its  outline,  but  its  expression  is 
kind  and  benignant.  His  style  of  oratory  is  simple  and  concise,  and  strictly  free 
from  rhetorical  artifice.  Preserving,  at  all  times,  a  most  courteous  demeanour, 
he  never  hesitates  to  speak  in  plain  terms  the  plain  truth ;  and  there  is  no 
gentleman  in  the  House  of  Commons  less  liable  to  be  driven  from  his  purpose  by 
threats,  or  deterred  by  invective.  This  his  opponents  have  found,  and  he  is 
consequently  listened  to  with  attention,  although,  on  some  subjects,  with  evident 
uneasiness.  He  states  his  own  case  in  a  manly  manner,  and,  if  possible,  in  a 
style  still  more  manly  the  case  of  his  adversary.  Attempts,  however,  from  whatever 
quarter  they  may  proceed,  to  mislead  by  garbled  accounts,  or  divert  by  sophisms, 
find  in  him  a  remorseless  and  unrelenting  foe.  Quick  to  detect  a  fallacy,  he  is 
prompt  and  decisive  in  exposing  it ;  and  although  the  House  of  Commons  may 
boast  of  orators  more  florid  in  their  style  we  very  much  doubt  whether  it  has 
one  more  uniformly  argumentative. 

Thirty-six  years  ago,  was  confided  to  my  care,  as  his  tutor,  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  a  youth  of 
distinguished  talents,  whom  if  I  were  to  have  been  called  upon  to  name  one  pre-eminent  amongst  the 
students  for  candour  and  nobleness  of  disposition,  excellent  as  so  many  of  them  were,  I  should  have 
selected.  He  was  all  truth,  sincerity,  and  honor;  and  a  bright  example  of  filial  and  fraternal  love  and 
duty.  My  admiration  of  his  virtues  increased  throughout  the  course  of  his  education  at  the  University, 
and  left  an  indelible  impression  on  my  heart.  That  young  man,  since  risen  with  honor  to  such  eminence 
in  his  profession,  is  Sergeant  JACKSON,  Member  for  Bandon :  and  against  him  has  "  the  father  of  lies" 
inspired  the  calumny  which  occasions  this  letter  from  one  who,  as  his  tutor  in  the  University,  long 
witnessed  and  admired  the  fair  promise  of  his  virtues. 

I  am,  Sir,  your,  obedient  Servant, 

ARTHUR  H.  KENNEY,  D.  D., 

To  the  Editor  of  (he  Morning  Post,  Rector  of  St.  Olave's,  Southward" 


Winced. ~bjr  John  Wool  EngWcret  "by  Jos  apt  Brown . 
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THOMAS-PHILIP  DE  GREY,  Earl  de  Grey  of  Wrest,  County  Bedford, 
Baron  Lucas  of  Crudwell,  county  Wilts,  and  Baron  Grantham  of  Grantham, 
county  Lincoln,  in  the  Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  a  Baronet :  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Gustos  Rotulorum  of  Bedfordshire,  Colonel  of  the  Yorkshire 
Hussar  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  P.C.,  and  F.S.A.,  born  8th  December  1781,  succeeded 
to  the  barony  of  Grantham  on  the  death  of  his  father  the  second  Lord,  20th  July 
1786,  and  to  the  Earldom  of  De  Grey,  on  the  death  of  Amabel  Hume-Campbell, 
Countess  de  Grey,  his  maternal  aunt,  4th  May,  1833,  and  was  married  20th  July 
1805,  to  Lady  Henrietta-Frances  Cole,  fifth  daughter  of  the  late  Earl  of  Enniskillen. 

Lord  de  Grey  is  descended  from  William  Robinson,  Esq.,  who  was  Lord  Mayor 
of  York  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  (1581  and  1594)  as  was  his  son  William 
in  that  of  James  the  First ;  and  William  his  grandson  was  High  Sheriff  for  the 
county  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First.  Sir  Metcalfe  Robinson,  eldest  son  of  the 
latter,  was  created  a  Baronet  after  the  Restoration,  and  three  times  represented  the 
city  of  York  in  Parliament.  Sir  William,  his  nephew  and  heir,  was  of  the 
Convention  Parliament ;  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  at  the  Revolution ;  and 
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member  for  the  city  of  York  in  eight  successive  Parliaments.  Sir  Tancred,  his 
son,  was  a  Rear  Admiral  of  the  White,  and  twice  Lord  Mayor  of  York.  He 
left  children,  but  the  Baronetcy,  on  the  death  of  his  grandson,  Sir  Norton  Robinson, 
devolved  on  Lord  Grantham. 

With  Thomas,  the  younger  brother  of  Sir  Tancred,  the  family,  hitherto  known 
only  as  independent  country  gentlemen  of  rank  and  influence  in  their  own 
neighbourhood,  rose  to  political  consideration.  He  commenced  his  diplomatic 
services  in  1723,  as  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  to  the  French  Court  under 
Horace  Walpole,  afterwards  Lord  Walpole,  and  brother  of  Sir  Robert,  then 
Prime  Minister.  In  1730  he  was  himself  appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  Court  of  Vienna,  where  he  resided  during  eighteen  years  marked  by 
difficult  and  important  events,  and  obtained  in  this  period  the  order  of  the  Bath, 
with  which  he  was  invested  through  the  medium  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  husband  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and  afterwards  Francis  the  First 
of  Austria.  After  his  return  to  England,  he  was,  in  1754,  appointed  a  Secretary 
of  State,  and  in  1755,  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  for  administering  the  regal 
authority  during  the  absence  of  the  King.  This  participation  in  ministerial 
power  was  not,  however,  an  enviable  station.  Sir  Thomas  had  been  appointed 
through  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  and  the  rival  talents  of  Pitt  and 
Fox,  afterwards  Lords  Chatham  and  Holland,  were  united  hi  opposition  to  his 
measures.  Though  personaUy  agreeable  to  the  King,  and  eminently  qualified 
for  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  office  and  conducting  the  Parliamentary  business  of 
Government  with  judgment  and  information,  he  had  not  influence  enough  to 
resist  the  opposition  thus  excited  against  him,  nor  strength  enough  to  support 
the  increasing  difficulties  of  his  situation ;  he  therefore  resigned  his  seals  in 
November  1755,  and  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Wardrobe,  which  office  he 
continued  to  fill  till  the  death  of  George  the  Second.  He  was  created  Baron 
Grantham  of  Grantham  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1760,  soon  after  the  accession  of  George 
the  Third. 

This  nobleman  died  in  1770,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Thomas,  the 
second  Lord  Grantham,  born  at  Vienna  during  the  embassy  of  his  father,  and  who 
subsequently  in  his  political  career  followed  nearly  the  same  course.  He  was 
nominated  in  1761,  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  to  Augsburg,  and  in  1771,  Ambas- 
sador extraordinary,  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  Madrid.  He  returned 
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to  England  in  1779,  and  was  appointed  First  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  in  July  1782,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  capacity  he 
concluded  the  preliminaries  of  peace  in  January  1783,  and  resigned  his  office  in 
the  following  March.  He  married  the  Lady  Mary  Jemima  Grey,  second  daughter 
of  Philip  second  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  by  the  Lady  Jemima  Campbell  Marchioness 
Grey,  representative  of  that  branch  of  the  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Grey, 
which  through  twelve  generations  had  borne  the  title  of  Earls  of  Kent.  This 
Lady,  by  her  marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  gave  birth  to  two  daughters, 
of  whom  the  elder,  Lady  Amabel,  succeeded  her  mother  as  Baroness  Lucas :  she 
married  Lord  Polwarth,  eldest  son  of  the  last  Earl  of  Marchmont,  but  was  for  many 
years  his  widow,  without  any  family,  and  in  1816,  was  created  Countess  de  Grey, 
with  remainder  to  the  heirs  male  of  her  sister,  the  Dowager  Lady  Grantham. 

Lord  Grantham  survived  his  marriage  but  six  years,  and  dying  in  1786, 
left  his  young  widow  with  three  infant  sons ;  Thomas-Philip,  the  third  and  present 
Lord;  Frederick-John,  since  created  Earl  of  Ripon,  one  year  his  junior;  and 
Philip,  who  died  young. 

Lord  Grantham  was  educated  at  a  private  school,  under  the  late  Dr.  Glasse, 
and  was  afterwards  entered  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1799.  After  his 
return  from  abroad,  upon  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  1803,  having  no  inclination 
for  political  life,  he  resided  principally  at  his  seat  Newby-hall,  in  Yorkshire,  and 
bestowed  much  of  his  attention  upon  the  formation  and  efficiency  of  the  regiment 
of  Yeomanry  Cavalry  then  in  course  of  being  raised,  and  which  he  has  since 
commanded.  He  has  invariably  continued  attached  to  this  branch  of  the  domestic 
force  of  the  country,  and  was,  in  1831,  honored  by  his  late  Majesty  William 
the  Fourth,  with  the  appointment  of  King's  Aide-de-Camp  for  the  Yeomanry 


service.  * 


While  the  Earl  of  Ripon,  then  Mr.  Robinson,  was  creating  for  himself 
reputation  and  influence  in  the  political  service  of  his  country,  Lord  Grantham 
was  pursuing  a  steady  but  less  ambitious  course.  This  independence  of  conduct 
he  has  invariably  followed,  without  associating  his  name  with  parliamentary  or 
political  life,  and  except  on  two  occasions,  he  has  not  spoken  ;  and  the  last  having 
been  in  opposition  to  the  Reform  Bill.  When,  however,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 

•  This  office  was  created  for  the  occasion,  Lord  dc  Grey  and  Lieut.-Col.  Baker  being  the  only  gentlemen  who  have  held  it. 
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called  by  his  Sovereign  to  the  head  of  the  government,  in  1834,  Lord  de  Grey 
was  by  a  sense  of  public  duty,  and  a  strong  feeling  of  private  affection  and 
friendship,  induced  to  quit  private  life,  and  accept  the  office  of  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty. 

Upon  the  death  of  W.  Weddell,  Esq.  of  Newby,  in  the  county  of  York,  in 
1792,  and  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  that  gentleman,  his  Lordship  inherited 
considerable  possessions  in  Yorkshire,  and  assumed  the  name  and  quartered  the 
arms  of  Weddell. 

By  his  marriage  he  has  had  several  children,  of  whom  two  daughters  only  now 
survive ;  the  elder  married  to  George,  Earl  Cowper,  and  the  younger  to  Henry, 
third  son  of  the  late  Robert  Vyner,  Esq.  of  Gautby,  in  Lincolnshire. 


/  >-,epli  ttrrnm.  ' 
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GENERAL,  JAMES  OCHONCAR  FORBES,  Baron  Forbes,  of  Scotland, 
Seventeenth  Lord  Forbes,  Colonel  of  the  21st  Regiment  of  Foot,  or,  Royal  North 
British  Fusiliers,  Knight  of  the  Royal  Sicilian  Order  of  St.  Januarius,  and  a 
Baronet  of  Nova  Scotia;  born  March  7th,  1765,  was  twenty-six  years  an  officer 
in  the  Coldstream  regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  in  which  he  had  an  Ensigncy  in 
1781,  a  Lieutenancy  in  1786,  a  Company  in  1793,  and  was  Senior  Captain  in  that 
regiment  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  3rd  Garrison  Battalion, 
28th  July,  1807.  He  had  the  rank  of  Major-General  in  1802 ;  succeeded  his 
father  in  1804;  was  chosen  one  of  the  sixteen  representatives  of  the  Scottish 
Peerage  at  the  general  election  of  1806,  and  has  ever  since  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  representative  Peers :  he  was  appointed  second  in  command  of  the  troops 
in  the  Mediterranean,  in  March  1808,  and  the  same  year  proceeded  to  Sicily, 
with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General ;  was  made  Colonel  of  the  94th  regiment, 
14th  April  1809 ;  of  the  54th  regiment  in  September  the  same  year ;  and  of  the 
the  21st  on  the  1st  June  1816. 
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He  married  at  Crailing,  2nd  of  June  1792,  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  and 
heiress  (now  deceased)  of  Walter  Hunter,  Esq.,  by  Lady  Caroline  Mackenzie,  the 
fourth  daughter  of  George,  Earl  of  Cromarty,  and  has  had  issue  twelve  children, 
of  whom  seven  survive. 

The  Barony  of  Forbes  is  the  first  on  the  Union  Roll  of  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland,  and,  as  such,  takes  precedence  of  all  the  Scottish  Peers  of  that  rank.  The 
date  of  its  creation  is  not  exactly  known ;  but,  from  documents  now  existing  both 
at  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  must  have  taken 
place  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  if  not  sooner.  The  surname  of  Forbes  is 
probably  local,  assumed  from  the  lands  of  Forbes,  still  the  property  of  this  ancient 

family. 

Throughout  the  history  of  Scotland  we  find  the  family  of  Forbes  engaged 
actively  in  the  service  of  their  country,  either  in  council  or  in  'the  field,  with 
various  degrees  of  distinction  and  honor.*  When  their  own  country  did  not 
demand  their  services,  some  of  them  entered  the  armies  of  Europe,  and  among 
others,  Alexander,  the  tenth  Baron  Forbes,  served  with  considerable  renown  under 
Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  against  the  Imperialists,  and  attained  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-General  in  that  service,  and  subsequently  assisted  in  quelling  the 
rebellion  in  Ireland. 

In  1793,  a  year  infamous  in  French  history  for  the  execution  of  the  pious 
and  benevolent  Louis  the  XVI. ;  the  high  minded  and  virtuous  Marie  Antoinette ; 
and  in  which  a  career  of  shame  and  terror  commenced  in  Europe  by  the  success 
of  Napoleon  at  Toulon,  Lord  Forbes,  then  holding  the  Commission  of  Senior- 
Lieutenant  in  the  Coldstream  Guards,  joined  the  first  battalion  of  that  regiment, 

*  The  first  distinguished  nobleman  of  this  line  was  Alexander  de  Forbes,  who,  in  the  year  1304, 

resolutely  defended  his  castle  in  Urquhart,  in  Murray,  against  Edward  I.  of  England.     Edward  put  the 

garrison  to  the  sword,  by  which  the  whole  family  would  have  perished,  had  it  not  been  that  his  wife  escaped 

to  Ireland,  and  was  delivered  of  Alexander,  a  posthumous  son  "  which  Alexander,"  says  the  compiler 

of  the  British  Compendium,  or  Rudiments  of  Honor ;  "  in  compensation  of  what  his  father  had  lost  in  the 

service  of   his  King  and  country,  had  a  grant  from  King  Robert  I.,    of   divers  lands ;    but  he,    treading 

in  the  steps  of  his  gallant  father,  and  loyally  adhering  to  King  David  Bruce  against  John  Baliol,  who  called 

himself  King  of  the  realm,  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Duplin.     Another  Alexander  Lord  Forbes,  in  1488, 

attached  himself  to  the  cause  of  James  III.,  and  took  up  arms  to  revenge  his   death.     In  Aberdeen  and 

other  places  in  the  north,   he  displayed  the  bloody  shirt  of  the  murdered  monarch,  suspended  from  a 

spear,   loudly  summoning  all  good  subjects  to  revenge.     This    spectacle,  more  eloquent   than  words, 

aroused  the  people,  and  the  flame  spread  rapidly,  but  was  suddenly  extinguished  by  the  defeat  of  the  Earl 

of  Lennox,  at  Tillymoss." 
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forming  part  of  the  anny  then  serving  under  His  Royal  Highness  tin  Duke  of 
York,  in  Flanders.  He  commanded  a  company  of  that  battalion  at  the  battle  of 
Famars,  and  during  the  siege  of  Valenciennes  ;  at  the  storming  of  which  fort  re 
Captain  Forbes  led  that  portion  of  the  Coldstreams  which,  in  conjunction  with 
the  others  appointed  for  the  duty,  formed  the  storming  party  under  the  order- 
of  Major-General  Leigh.  He  was  present  in  every  action  of  consequence 
(including  the  siege  of  Dunkirk)  which  took  place  under  the  Duke  of  York,  lie 
was  afterwards  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  at  Lincelles,  Mouveaux,  Tournay, 
Vaux,  Cateau,  Nymeguen,  Fort  St.  Andre,  and  until  the  return  of  the  Brigade  of 
Guards  to  Britain  from  the  disastrous  retreat  through  Holland  and  Westphalia, 
in  the  severe  winter  of  1794-5. 

In  August  1793,  after  the  action  at  Lincelles,  he  obtained  the  Captain- 
Lieutenancy  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  vacated 
by  the  death  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bosville,  who  fell  on  that  occasion.  He 
succeeded  to  a  Company  in  the  same  year,  in  the  month  of  October,  by  the  death 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Eld,  killed  at  Dunkirk,  and  obtained  the  brevet  rank  of 
Colonel,  May  3rd,  1796. 

In  1799,  Colonel  Forbes,  then  commanding  the  Grenadier  Company  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards,  1st  battalion,  accompanied  the  force  under  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie,  destined  to  attack  the  Helder,  and  was  present  in  five  out  of  the 
six  actions,  which  took  place  in  that  short  but  active  campaign. 

On  receiving  the  rank  of  Major-General,  as  before  stated,  and  in  the  same 
year,  Lord  Forbes  was  placed  on  the  Staff,  in  command  of  the  troops  stationed 
at  Ashford,  in  Kent,  where  he  remained  two  years,  and  was  removed  in  1804, 
to  the  more  important  charge  of  the  garrison  at  Dover,  in  which  year  also  he 
succeeded  to  the  title  vacant  by  the  demise  of  his  father.  He  continued  three 
years  at  Dover,  occasionally  commanding  in  the  Kent  district  in  the  absence  of 
Sir  David  Dundas  and  Lord  Ludlow.  In  Sicily,  where,  as  already  mentioned, 
he  received  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General,  he  remained  three  years  and  a  half, 
and  was  recalled  to  England  in  1811,  (soon  after  the  discomfiture  of  the  attempt 
at  invasion  by  General  Murat,)  in  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  Sir  John 
Stuart,  and  the  appointment  of  a  junior  officer  to  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean 
forces. 

In   1812,  Lord  Forbes  was  placed  on   the-  Staff  of  Ireland,  and  stationed  in 
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command  of  the  Cork  district,  where  he  remained  four  years,  and  subsequently 
had  the  command  of  the  Dublin  district,  which  he  held  three  years,  and  left  in 
August  1819,  on  receiving  the  brevet-rank  of  General. 

Lord  Forbes  has  served  his  country  above  half  a  century,  a  fact  which  needs 
no  comment ;  and  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  has  invariably  supported 
the  integrity  of  the  Church,  and  upheld  the  dignity  of  the  State,  according  to  the 
established  constitution. 


r»mtci  i 
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SIR    ROBERT    HARRY    INGLIS,    BART. 

SIR  ROBERT  HARRY  INGLIS,  BART.,  M.  P.  for  the  University  of 
Oxford,  L.L.D.,  F.R.S.  F.S.A.,  born  12th  January  1786,  is  son  of  Sir  Hugh 
Inglis,  Bart.,  thirteenth  and  youngest  child,  and,  eventually,  sole  representative 
of  the  male  line,  of  Robert  Inglis  of  Edinburgh,  by  Mary,  only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  James  Russell,  Esq.  Her  mother  Anne,  was  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Robert  Wightman,  Esq.,  of  Mauldslie.  Robert  Inglis,  Esq.,  the  grandfather  of 
Sir  Hugh,  was  member  for  Edinburgh  in  the  last  Parliament  of  Scotland.  Sir  Hugh 
sailed  for  India  in  1762.  His  father  died  young,  but  his  mother  lived  long  enough 
to  see  her  son  on  his  return  home  in  1775,  when  he  commenced  a  career  of  great 
usefulness  in  England. 

In  the  year  1784,  Sir  Hugh  Inglis  was  elected  a  Director  of  the  East-India 
Company.  In  this  Court  he  continued  to  sit  for  nearly  thirty  years.  He 
thrice  filled  the  office  of  Chairman,  and  thrice  also  that  of  Deputy-Chairman,  at 
a  period  when  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  these  offices  required  more 
personal  labor,  and  more  varied  talent,  than  almost  any  other  public  trust  in 
England.  Sir  Hugh  Inglis  was  remarkable  for  zealous  and  unwearied  application, 
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undeviating  rectitude,  blended  with  uniform  courtesy  and  singular  sweetness  of 
temper,  which  made  him  beloved  by  all  his  relations  and  friends.*  He  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  Baronet  in  June  1801. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  married  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Joseph  Seymour  Biscoe,  Esq.,   of  Pendhill,  Surrey;  on  the  8th  of  June  1808, 
being  a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn,    he  was  called  to  the  bar ;    and  on  the  21st  of 
August  1820,  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  by  the  decease  of  his  father. 

In  the  year  1829,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  found  it  necessary  to  take  the  sense 
of  his  constituents  at  Oxford,  in  consequence  of  the  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  his  views  with  respect  to  the  Catholic  claims,  he  was  opposed  by  Sir  Robert 
Inglis  as  the  representative  of  the  clergy,  and  defeated  by  a  large  majority.  On 
most  of  the  important  debates  which  preceded  the  passing  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Bill,  Sir  Robert  Inglis  took  a  prominent  part.  In  a  speech  delivered  on 
the  10th  of  May  1825,  the  substance  of  which  was  afterwards  published,  he  argued 
against  that  bill,  asserting,  and  bringing  a  numerous  supply  of  historical  facts  to 
the  support  of  the  assertion,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  had  from  time  immemorial 
been  the  friend  to  tyranny,  the  foe  to  learning,  and  the  most  vicious  enemy  to 
human  civilization  and  advancement;  and  that  even  when  placed  in  extremity,  its 
character  and  nature  were  still  grasping,  despotic,  exclusive  and  unchangeable; 
refusing  at  all  times  to  "  yield  one  jot  of  its  intolerant  assumptions."  In  conclusion 
he  remarked,  "  we  have  only  a  choice  of  difficulties ;  every  path  is  beset  with 
dangers ;  but  I  think  that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  in  such  circumstances,  to  keep 
to  the  path  along  which  we  have  hitherto  travelled,  leading,  as  it  has  led  us,  to 
the  greatest  public  freedom,  and  the  greatest  private  happiness,  which  have  ever 
been  combined;  rather  than  to  deviate  into  any  other  path,  which,  even  on  the 
admission  of  the  guides  who  pretend  to  know  it  best,  may  lead  us  further  and  in 
a  very  different  direction,  from  that  in  which  we  desire  to  go.  For  these  reasons, 
Sir,  and  having  heard  nothing  which  has  induced  me  to  change  the  opinions 
which,  for  many  years,  I  have  held  in  private  life  on  this  question,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  third  reading  of  this  bill." 

*  We  find  from  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Sir  Hugh  Inglis,  that  he  was  Chairman  of  the  merchants 
and  shipowners  of  London,  assembled  on  the  occasion  of  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore,  held  at  the  Royal 
Exchange,  when  resolutions  were  passed  proscribing  from  the  merchant  service  those  seamen  who  did 
not  immediately  return  to  their  duty.  This  event  in  the  life  of  Sir  Hugh,  he  is  said  to  have  looked  back 
upon  with  much  satisfaction. 
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Equally  strenuous  was  the  opposition  of  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  in   1828,   on  the 
motion  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  for  a  Committee  of  the  whole  house  to  consider  the 
laws  affecting  the  Roman  Catholics ;  in  this  speech  he  entered  into  the  history  of 
the  concessions  to  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  and  the  wars  between  them  and  the 
Protestants.     The  treaty  of  Limerick,  he  argued,  had  not  been  violated,  the  great 
argument  urged  by  his  opponents;   at  the  same  time  quoting  from  Roscoe  the 
sentiment,  that  "  no  advantage  can  justify  the  sacrifice  of  a  principle,  nor  was  a  crime 
ever  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs."     He  proceeded  then  to  show  that 
if  that  treaty  had  been  broken  he  would  yield  to  their  just  claims,  for  he  "  never 
would  allow  an  argument  from  expediency  to  overturn  a  claim  of  right."     The  pre- 
diction in  the  conclusion  of  this  speech  has  been  too  nearly  verified,  and  the  opinions 
there  delivered  so  nearly  borne  out  to  the  letter,   that  we  cannot  deprive  the 
reader  of  an  opportunity  of  perusing  them.     "  It  may  not  be  in  our  power,"  said 
Sir  Robert  "  to  replace  the  Roman  Catholic  in  the  same  relative  position  as  that 
which  he  occupied  before  1793;  a  position,  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  which  secured 
to  him  the  free  exercise  of  his  religion,  the  free  enjoyment  of  his  property,  and 
the  possession  of  every  civil  right  not  connected  with  political  power  :  it  may  not  be 
in  our  power  to  bid  the  wave  retire  to  its  former  level ;  it  may  not  be  in  our  power 
to  still  the  tempest  of  the  people,  which  is  now  gathering  round  us  in  cold  and 
cheerless  howlings ;  it  may  not  be  in  our  power  to  preserve  the  sea-banks  which 
have  hitherto  resisted  the  inroads  of  these  waters  ;  another  age  may  overthrow  these 
glorious  ramparts ;  but  let  us,  at  least,  never  break  down  the  barrier  and  open  a 
passage  for  the  deluge  to  overwhelm  that  fair  domain,  in  which  we  have  so  long 
enjoyed  the  blessings  and  the  repose  of  security  and  strength.     Let  me  not  be 
misunderstood;  I  would  not  resist  the  present  demands  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
one  hour  longer,  if  I  could  be  persuaded  either  that  the  concession  of  those  demands 
would  satisfy  Ireland,  and  while  it  pacified  the  Roman  Catholics,  would  not  irritate 
and  alienate  the  Protestants  ;  or  that,  sooner  or  later,  whether  with  or  without  this 
blessed  result,  such  concession  must,  in  the  course  of  human  things,  take  place — 
if  any  prophetic  wisdom  told  me  of  either  of  these  results,  I  would,  as  I  have  said 
over  and  over  again,  yield  at  once ;  anomalous  as  I  believe  the  constitution  would 
thenceforth   become,    I   would,   with  my  right  honorable  friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  incur  a  change  which,  by  the  very  terms  of  the 
first  proposition,  would  be  without  a  risk,  or,  by  the  terms  of  the  second,  would  be 
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inevitable.     In  the  one  case  I  would  cheerfully,  and  even  gratefully,  open  the  gates 
to  those  who  now  stand  without :  in  the  other  case  I  would  only  consider  the  best 
terms  which  I  could  make  in  the  surrender.     In  either  case  I  would,  when  once 
the  barrier  was  removed,  do  all  which  might  ever  be  in  my  power  to  unite  the 
hearts  and  the  interests  of  all  men.     But  without  such  authority  for  the  change,  and 
compelled  to  look  to  experience  and  analogy  as  guides,  I  resist  the  claims,  because 
I  do  not  see  that  to  grant  them  would  be  to  produce  a   certain,  a  probable,  or, 
almost  even,  a  possible  good ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  but  fear  that  I  see 
demands  rising  upon   demands;    irritations  transferred   rather   than   relieved;  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  weakened  and  exasperated ;  the  Roman  Catholics  strengthened, 
but   not  satisfied.      The  present  objects,  if  granted  at  any   time,  would  never,    I 
think,  have  satisfied   the  Roman  Catholics;   I   am  too  sure  that  they  will  not 
satisfy  them  now.     No,  Sir,  the  parties  are  formed;  and  believing,  as  with  deep 
sorrow    I  do  believe,    that  the  Roman  Catholic  Association   will  never   cease  to 
agitate  Ireland,  till,  in   the   great    struggle,   Protestantism   shall  be  extinguished, 
and  the  countries  separated ;  or,  till,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  awakened  energy 
of  the  Parliament  and  the  people,   and  their  just  though  tardy  sense  of  their 
own  interests  and  duties — popery  shall  be  again  humbled,  and  taught  to  bear,  in 
peace,  the  supremacy  of  a  power,  the  very  existence  of  which  it  would  not,  itself, 
if  triumphant,  tolerate ;  I   await  the  onset  where  I  am,  at  least  I   will  concede 
no  more  power  to  my  assailants ;  I  will  put  no   more  weapons  in   the  hands  of 
those   who  are    already  collecting    all  their  forces  against  us.      If  a  foreign   war 
should  break  out  to-morrow,  I  would  not  grant  to-morrow  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  what  I  refuse  to  them  in  peace  to-day.      I  know  the  risk   of  the 
alternative,  but  I  know   and  calculate   also  the  risks  of  the   concession;   I  know 
that  every  concession  has  been  met  by  larger  demands  in  bolder  tones.     I  know 
that  for  every  step  which  we  have  receded,    the  Roman   Catholics  of  Ireland 
have   advanced  with  louder   outcries :    I   see   that   our  only  human   safety    is  in 
our  own  unshrinking  firmness  ;  one  step  more,  and  we    are  prostrate.     Believing, 
then,  that  in    our   defeat  the   interests    of  a    Protestant   Union,    the    rights    of 
Protestant    property,     and    the    integrity    of    a    Protestant    Church,     would    be 
sacrificed,  I  will  not  yield  ;  relying  on   the  strength,  and  justice,  and   sacredness 
of  our  cause,  I  will  not  despair." 

On  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  on  the  1st  of  March  1831,  for  the  Reform  of 
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Parliament  in  England  and  Wales,  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  gave  it  his  decided  opposition. 
The  constitution  of  this  empire,  he  asserted,  had  never  been  that  which  it 
was  represented  to  be.  He  declined  receiving  the  theories  of  De  Lolme  and 
Montesquieu  as  his  guMes  and  landmarks.  He  held  that  the  King's  writs,  the 
King's  charters,  the  statutes  of  the  realm,  and  the  common  law  or  custom  of 
centuries,  formed  in  themselves  the  constitution  of  England,  and  afforded  the  best, 
if  not  the  only  means,  of  revealing  its  true  character.  He  denied  the  assertion 
of  Hallam,  that  population  should  give  a  right  to  representation,  as  it  was 
contrary  to  all  the  terms  upon  which  representation  had  been  at  all  times  obtained. 
Originally  not  only  were  small  towns  represented,  but  large  towns  remained  without 
representation.* 

The  same  principles  which  had  hitherto  guided  his  public  conduct  induced 
him  to  oppose  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews.  Mr.  R.  Grant  having  moved  on  the 
24th  of  April  1834,  "  That  the  house  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to  consider 
the  disabilities  of  the  Jews,"  Sir  Robert  Inglis  met  this  motion  by  a  direct 
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In  the  presentation  of  the  report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for 
England  and  Wales,  March  10th,  1836,  he  vigorously  opposed  that  part  of  its 
propositions  which  related  to  the  reduction  of  the  episcopal  revenues ;  contending, 
that  it  was  not  fair  to  allow  such  a  privilege  to  a  tribunal  in  which  laymen  as 
well  as  prelates  possessed  a  judicial  power. 

But  of  all  that  has  been  done  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis  in  favor  of  good  order  and 
constitutional  government,  nothing  could  have  been  better  timed  than  the  delivery 
of  his  opinions,  quite  recently,  in  favor  of  the  right  of  the  King's  subjects  to  legal 
protection,  against  the  privilege  claimed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  libel  them 
with  impunity.  It  was,  with  reference  to  the  case  of  Stockdale  v.  Hansard,  in 
which  Lord  Denman,  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  pro- 
nounced a  plain  and  upright  decision  against  the  privilege  usurped  by  Parliament, 
that  the  Attorney-General  brought  forward  resolutions  in  support  of  a  series 
previously  submitted  by  Lord  Howick,  asserting  the  right  of  the  House  of 

*  Sir  Robert  also  used  the  argument  of  close  boroughs  being  favorable  to  young  men  of  genius,  hut 
of  insufficient  fortunes,  being  returned  to  Parliament ;  in  support  of  which  he  cited  the  return  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham,  for  Old  Sarum ;  of  Mr.  William  Pitt,  for  Anpleby ;  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  came 
in  for  Midhurst,  and  ejected  by  a  popular  constituency,  found  refuge  in  a  close  borough  ;  and  of  Mr.  Burke 
:ind  Mr.  Canning,  who  each  came  in  first  for  Wendover. 
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Commons,  contrary  to  the  doctrine  held  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  to  publish  all 
that  transpired  before  its  Committees,  notwithstanding  its  libellous  character. 
The  Attorney-General  was  supported  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  others  of  the 
Conservative  party ;  but  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  showed,  "  that  no  declaration  of  the 
House  could  make  that  a  privilege  which  was  not  so  before,  nor  could  the  House 
destroy  the  legal  rights  of  a  British  subject.  Why,"  he  asked,  "  should  a 
declaration  of  that  House  shut  out  the  people  from  the  protection  of  the  law  ? 
That  protection  they  claimed;  they  asked  not  for  more,  and  they  would  not  be 
contented  with  less."  The  friends  of  real  English  liberty  will  not  forget  the  manly 
stand  of  their  advocate  on  this  occasion. 

The  impression  produced  upon  the  mind  of  every  auditor,  by  the  speaking 
of  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  is,  that  he  is  listening  not  so  much  to  a  man  who  has 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  extraneous  graces  of  oratory,  as  to  one  who  is 
uttering  the  conscientious  sentiments  of  a  carefully  cultivated  mind,  well  stored 
with  all  the  facts  that  research  and  learning  can  supply. 

As  a  public  man,  it  must  be,  to  those  connected  with  him,  a  matter  of  no 
slighr^ride,  that  while  his  clerical  constituents  regard  him  as  a  faithful  representative, 
and  the  church,  generally,  as  a  warm  and  powerful  friend,  his  opponents  esteem 
him  a  consistent  and  honorable  foe. 


I    Lawrence  ~~        Zn.gra.veA  tj    '•' 
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WILLIAM    LOWTHER,    EARL    OF    LONSDALE,    in    the    county  of 
Westmoreland,    Viscount  and  Baron  Lowther,    of  Whitehaven,   in  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  in  the  Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  a  Baronet,  K.G.,  a  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  in  the  army,  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Vice  Admiral  of  the  coast  of  the  counties 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,    Recorder  of  Carlisle,   and  F.S.A. ;   was  born 
29th  December  1757  ;  married  on  the  12th  July  1781,  Lady  Augusta  Fane,  eldest 
daughter  of  John,  ninth  Earl  of  Westmoreland ;  succeeded  as  Viscount,  24th  May 
1802 ;  and  was  created  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  7th  April  1807. 

The  present  Earl  and  head  of  this  illustrious  house  is  descended  from  one  of  the 
most  ancient  families  of  England,  they  having  flourished  at  Lowther  before  the 
Norman  invasion,  and  were  subsequently  distinguished  in  every  capacity  in  the  state, 
where  brave  deeds  were  to  be  done,  honor  to  be  gained,  or  uprightness  and  virtue  to 
be  imitated.  High  notions  of  pride  seem  to  have  been  the  prevailing  characteristic  of 
the  family,  but  it  has  been  the  pride  of  independence,  and  power  that  works  for  the 
good  of  others — a  pride  that  is  humble  without  being  servile,  and  simple  without 
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forgetting  its  station.  "  As  I  am  a  man,"  says  Sir  John  Lowther,  an  ancestor  of 
the  present  Earl,  much  distinguished  by  his  loyalty  and  high  character,  "  I  know  I  am 
of  the  most  excellent  of  God's  creatures  that  this  little  earth  is  replenished  with  ; 
and  I  will  not  endeavour  to  degrade  myself  into  an  equality  with  such  as  we  esteem 
most  sordid."  Again,  says  the  same  gentleman  "  That  a  man  of  birth  and  quality  has 
this  peculiar  advantage,  as  he  needs  not  the  subterfuge  of  pride  to  procure  him  esteem 
and  respect,  so  does  humility  and  courtesy  doubly  add  to  the  lustre  of  his  birth  and 
race."  These  are  sentiments  worthy  of  the  source  from  whence  they  came,  and  to 
the  present  time  have  never  been  disgraced  :— 

"  Amazed  we  see  the  former  Lonsdale  shine 
In  each  descendant  of  his  noble  line. 
But  most  transported,  and  with  joy,  we  view 
His  ancient  glories  all  revived  in  you."* — 

so  sang  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Addison,  of  yet  another  Lowther,  and  the  family 
likeness  has  been  adhered  to  with  a  pleasing  pertinacity. 

The  present  possessor  of  the  family  honors  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Sir 
William  Lowther,  Bart.,  of  Swillington ;  the  cousin  of  the  preceding  Earl,  who  died 
without  issue.  In  politics  Lord  Lonsdale  has  not  taken  an  active  part,  if  speaking 
in  Parliament  or  holding  office  is  only  to  be  considered  so  ;  but  if  activity  in  another 
sphere,  namely,  that  of  keeping  his  native  county  free  from  misrepresentation  as 
far  as  constitutional  means  may  be  used,  and  being  an  unswerving  politician,  is  of 
credit  to  any  man,  then  he  is  entitled  equal  with  the  highest,  to  the  esteem  and 
admiration  of  the  Conservative  community. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  the  public  life  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Lonsdale  was  his 
warm  admirer  and  earnest  supporter.  Mr.  Pitt's  first  seat  in  Parliament,  as  has  been 
already  stated  in  this  work,  was  for  the  Borough  of  Appleby,  the  county  town  of 
Westmoreland,  which  borough  always  returned  one  member  in  the  Lowther  interest 
until  its  disfranchisement  in  1822.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Eldon  was  the 
politician  to  whose  views  Lord  Lonsdale  steadily  adhered.  The  political  feeling  of 
the  county  of  Westmoreland,  which  had  been  but  little  called  forth  until  that  period, 
was  roused  to  the  utmost  excitement  between  1818  and  1826,  by  the  endeavors  of 
Mr.  (now  Lord)  Brougham,  to  share  its  representation  with  one  of  Lord  Lonsdale's 

*  Tickell's  Oxford. 
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sons.  During  eight  years  the  contest  can  be  scarcely  said  to  have  slept,  and 
three  contested  elections  displayed  the  perseverance  of  Mr.  Brougham,  and  the 
successful  resistance  of  the  Lowther  interest.  In  1818  and  1820,  Lord  Lonsdale's 
two  sons  were  returned  for  the  county,  by  not  very  large  majorities ;  but  in  1826, 
Mr.  Brougham,  after  a  tremendous  contest,  in  which  a  vast  sum  of  money  was 
supposed  to  have  been  expended,  got  such  a  decisive  overthrow — the  majority 
against  him  being  nearly  seven  hundred — that  he  did  not  again  solicit  the  suffrages 
of  that  county. 

In  private  life  no  man  is  more  beloved  than  Lord  Lonsdale — his  benevolent 
disposition  and  mild  and  amiable  manners,  greatly  endear  him  to  his  friends;  and 
among  his  numerous  tenantry  he  is  the  object  of  reverential  affection.  Each  year  as 
his  birth-day  comes  round,  there  is  scarcely  a  little  town  or  village  in  Westmoreland 
or  the  west  of  Cumberland,  in  which  a  convivial  assemblage  does  not  take  place  to 
celebrate  the  day,  and  wish  health  and  happiness  to  their  kind  friend  and  landlord, 
"  the  good  old  Earl." 

The  Earl  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age  (he  is  now  in  his  eighty-first  year) 
leads  an  active  life  and  delights  in  country  exercises.  During  the  hunting  season 
he  is  out  every  day  that  his  hounds  can  go  out,  and  even  when  in  town  he  spends 
several  hours  every  day  on  horseback. 

His  Lordship  has  always  been  a  friend  to  literature,  and  literary  men.  The 
most  profound  and  pure  of  living  poets — we  need  scarcely  add  the  name  of 
Wordsworth — has  long  been  the  cherished  friend  of  the  noble  Earl,  and  is  his 
constant  guest  at  Lowther  Castle.  Wordsworth's  principal  poem,  "  The  Excursion," 
is  dedicated  to  the  Earl,  in  the  following  fine  sonnet  :— 

"  Oft  through  thy  fair  domains,  illustrious  Peer ! 
In  youth  I  roamed,  on  youthful  pleasures  bent ; 
And  mured  in  rocky  cell,  or  sylvan  tent, 
Beside  swift-flowing  Lowther' s  current  clear. 
— Now  by  thy  care  befriended  I  appear 

Before  thee,  Lonsdale,  and  this  work  present, 
A  token  (may  it  prove  a  monument !) 
Of  high  respect,  and  gratitude  sincere. 
Gladly  would  I  have  waited  till  my  task 

Had  reached  its  close  ;  but  Life  is  insecure, 
And  Hope  full  oil  fallacious  as  a  dream: 

Therefore,  for  what  is  here  produced  I  ask 
Thy  favour  ;  trusting  that  thou  wilt  not  deem 
The  offering  though  imperfect,  premature." 
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If  prose  could  exceed  the  tribute  of  Wordsworth,  this  memoir  might  be 
extended,  but  even  politics  assume  an  amiable  appearance  when  associated  with  the 
names  of  such  a  peer  and  such  a  poet,  and  an  author  is  reminded  that  he  can  do 
nothing  more  judicious  than  lying  down  his  pen. 
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THE     BISHOP    OF     EXETER. 

HENRY  PHILPOTTS,  D.D.,  BISHOP  OF  EXETER,  born  1777,  was 
educated  at  the  College  School  at  Gloucester,  a  provincial  establishment  of  high 
reputation,  and  where  the  late  Dr.  Mansell,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Bishop  of  Bristol,  was  also  educated. 

In  1791,  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen  years  and  a  half,  Mr.  Philpotts,  with  five 
others,  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  a  scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  and,  though  far  the  youngest  of  his  competitors,  was  elected.  In  June  1795, 
he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.,  and  obtained  the  Chancellor's  prize,  for  an  English 
Essay,  "  on  the  influence  of  religious  principle."  He  was  in  the  next  month  elected 
a  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College ;  and  some  time  afterwards  obtained  a  prize,  offered 
by  an  Asiatic  Society,  for  a  latin  panegyric  on  Sir  William  Jones,  the  celebrated 
Oriental  scholar,  then  lately  deceased. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  when  the  University  of  Oxford  resolved  to  reform  its 
course  of  examination  for  degrees,  Mr.  Philpotts  was  appointed  one  of  the  Examiners 
to  carry  the  new  plan  into  execution.  Of  these  Examiners,  the  ablest  and  most 
efficient  was  the  present  Bishop  of  LandafF,  then  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Oriel  College. 
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In  1804,  Mr.  Philpotts  abandoned  his  Fellowship,  by  marrying  a  niece  of 
Lady  Eldon.  His  attachment,  however,  to  the  University,  made  him  still  desirous 
of  remaining  in  it,  and  he  gladly  accepted  an  offer  made  to  him  by  the  Dean  of 
Christchurch,  (Dr.  Cyril  Jackson)  of  a  recommendation  to  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  for  the  Headship  of  Hertford  College,  which  about 
that  time  fell  vacant.  The  recommendation  was  successful,  and  he  was  considered 
as  fixed  in  Oxford,  in  the  honorable  station  of  a  House.  But  this  expectation 
proved  fallacious,  for,  on  looking  into  the  statutes,  he  found  that  many  of  the 
provisions  were  of  so  vexatious  and  frivolous  a  description,  that  he  could  not 
conscientiously  take  the  oath  required,  nor  consent  to  govern  the  College  on  such 
an  unreasonable  system.  This  object  of  his  ambition  was  therefore  relinquished ; 
and  as  no  other  person  could  well  accept  such  a  station,  declined  by  him  from 
such  a  motive,  the  foundation,  after  the  death  of  the  Vice-Principal,  became  extinct ; 
and  its  small  endowment,  not  very  long  after  its  first  creation,  reverted  to  the 
heir-at-law.* 

In  1806,  Mr.  Philpotts  became  chaplain  to  the  late  Bishop  Barrington,  of 
Durham,  and  continued  to  hold  that  station  until  the  death  of  that  distinguished 
prelate  in  1826,  enjoying  during  that  period  his  confidence  and  friendship;  a 
circumstance  the  more  to  be  observed  in  consequence  of  the  caution  for  which 
the  Bishop  was  remarkable  in  the  selection  of  his  chaplains — selections  at  all 
times  eminently  successful,  as  among  them  were  Dr.  Randolph,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  London,  and  Dr.  Burgess,  the  late  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter.  It  was  also  in  1806,  that  Mr.  Philpotts  first  distinguished 
himself  as  an  author  in  defence  of  a  charge  made  by  Bishop  Barrington,  who  had 
been  roughly  assailed  by  Dr.  Lingard. 

In  1809,  Mr.  Philpotts  was  made  Prebendary  of  Durham,  and  held  that 
preferment  in  conjunction  with  the  care  of  a  populous  parish  in  the  City  of 
Durham,  between  ten  and  eleven  years,  when  he  was  removed  to  the  opulent 
rectory  of  Stanhope.  Opulent  as  it  was,  however,  to  others,  it  did  not  prove 
a  source  of  much  emolument  to  him  ;  his  patron  very  properly  requiring  him  to 
build  a  mansion  suited  to  its  supposed  income.  This  was  done  at  a  great 

*  This  is  one  fact,  in  happy  contradiction  of  the  falsehood  of  the  charge  brought  against  our 
Universities,  that  their  rulers  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  oaths  to  enforce  statutes  which  cannot  be,  or 
at  least,  are  not,  enforced. 
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expense,  and  soon  after  a  great  depression  in  the  price  of  lead,  the  tithes  of 
which  forming  the  principal  part  of  the  endowment  of  the  living,  reduced  its  value 
still  more. 

In  1825,  Mr.  Philpotts  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Butler,  the  latter  gentlemen  having  published  a  work  called  "  The  Book  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,"  in  which  with  talent  and  plausibility,  he  sets  forth  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  most  engaging  light.  The  answer  by 
Mr.  Philpotts  is  an  octavo  volume,  entitled  "  Letters  to  Charles  Butler,  Esq., 
on  the  Theological  parts  of  his  book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  remarks 
on  certain  works  of  Dr.  Mihier  and  Dr.  Lingard,  and  on  some  parts  of  the  evidence 
of  Dr.  Doyle,  before  the  Committee  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament."  The  title 
sufficiently  indicates  the  value  and  contents  of  the  work,  which,  while  it  treated 
with  some  severity  the  opinions,  and  very  freely  exposed  the  erroneous  statements, 
of  Mr.  Butler  and  his  coadjutor,  gained  for  the  author  the  respect  of  his  opponent, 
evinced  by  Mr.  Butler's  obtaining  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Philpotts,  through  a 
mutual  friend,  and  afterwards  cultivating  his  acquaintance.  This  volume  was,  in  the 
next  year,  followed  by  "  A  Supplemental  Letter  to  Charles  Butler,  Esq.,  on  some 
parts  of  the  evidence  given  by  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  particularly  by 
Dr.  Doyle,  before  the  Committee  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  the  session  of 
1825,  and  also  on  certain  passages  in  Dr.  Doyle's  Essay  on  the  Catholic  Claims." 
In  this  work,  of  the  value  and  importance  of  which  the  late  Earl  of  Liverpool  is 
known  to  have  expressed  a  strong  opinion,  he  exposed  the  dishonest  artifices  of 
Romish  prelates,  by  arguments  and  evidence  which,  if  not  unanswerable,  were,  at 
least,  unanswered.  Hitherto  he  had  confined  himself  to  the  Theological  parts  of  the 
controversy,  having,  on  the  political  question,  uniformly  entertained  and  expressed 
opinions  not  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  either  of  the  conflicting  parties.  His 
dislike  of  the  then  existing  state  of  the  disqualifying  laws  was  avowed,  and  he 
thought  it  practicable  and  desirable  to  substitute  other  securities  in  their  stead.  So 
long  ago  as  1813,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Durham,  convened 
at  the  instance  of  Bishop  Barrington,  he  had,  after  frankly  declaring  his  intentions 
to  the  Bishop,  opposed  the  petition,  though  prepared  with  his  Lordship's  sanction, 
and  introduced  amendments  which  left  open  the  question  of  securities.  In  these 
amendments  he  induced  the  majority  of  the  meeting  to  concur.  To  the  praise  of 
Bishop  Barrington  it  should  be  stated,  that  this  counteraction  of  his  wishes  did 
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not  in  any  degree  impair  the  regard  in  which  he  held  his  chaplain,  or  in  any  way 
lessen  his  confidence  in  him. 

In  1827,  when  the  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation  engrossed  the  attention 
of  the  whole  nation,  Dr.  Philpotts,  faithful  to  his  constantly  declared  judgment  of 
the  necessity  of  efficient  securities  from  the  Catholics,  published  his  "  Letter  to 
Mr.  Canning,"  exposing  the  miserable  inefficiency,  or  rather,  the  total  insignificance 
of  those  which  had  been  proposed  by  him  in  the  bill  of  1825.  This  letter  excited 
extraordinary  attention  at  the  time,  and  rapidly  ran  through  many  editions.  On  one 
occasion,  its  statements  having  been  adopted  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  now  Lord  Lyndhurst,  in  one  of  his  ablest  speeches,  Mr. 
Canning  was  so  much  excited  as  to  burst  forth  in  an  unusual  strain  of  personal 
invective  against  his  opponent. 

In  1829,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  prepared  the  measure  which  passed 
into  a  law,  it  was  generally  believed  that  His  Grace  communicated  with  Dr.  Philpotts 
on  the  question  of  the  securities.  It  was  then  understood  that  the  securities  adopted 
were  such  as  Dr.  Philpotts  approved,  and  he  was  consequently  assailed  with  the 
most  vehement  reproaches  for  his  alleged  inconsistency  in  having  so  severely 
arraigned  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  yet  assisted  in  the  concoction  of  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  represented  by  his  assailants  to  differ  from  the  other 
in  no  particulars  worthy  of  consideration. 

Under  this  load  of  obloquy  Dr.  Philpotts  continued  to  lie  without  publishing 
any  thing  in  his  own  vindication.  To  his  friends  he  said,  that  after  consulting  with 
the  late  Lord  Colchester,  and  Lord  Sidmouth,  they  had  confirmed  his  own 
judgment;  which  was,  that  having  been  consulted  by  the  prime  minister,  it  was 
his  duty  not  to  make  public  the  nature  of  the  communication  which  had  passed, 
and  which  he  was  bound  to  consider  confidential. 

In  1830,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  offered  to  recommend  him  for  a  vacant 
Bishopric.  On  this  occasion,  Dr.  Philpotts,  as  appeared  by  statements  which  he 
authorized  to  be  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  declined  to  accept  the  offer, 
unless  he  were  permitted,  as  three  successive  predecessors  in  the  rectory  of  Stanhope 
had  been,  to  retain  that  living  in  commendam.  It  was  stated,  that  his  duty  as  the 
father  of  a  very  numerous  family,  required  that  he  should  refuse  to  accept  so 
exalted  a  station,  bringing  with  it  the  necessity  of  a  large  additional  expenditure, 
unless  he  were  thus  enabled  to  meet  the  change.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
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assented  to  this  proposition;  and  the  pleasure  of  His  late  Majesty  having  been 
taken  on  the  measure,  the  matter  seemed  finally  decided.  But  before  all  the 
instruments  for  granting  the  commendam  had  passed  through  the  office  of  the 
Home  Secretary,  a  change  of  administration  took  place;  and  then  Dr.  Philpotts 
was  made  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  unpopularity  which  he  had  incurred  by  his 
supposed  conduct  in  respect  to  the  measure  of  1829.  The  new  Ministers  advised 
that  the  commendam  should  not  be  granted  ;  thus  for  the  first  time,  as  it  is  believed, 
refusing  to  carry  into  effect  an  arrangement  made  on  the  faith  of  the  Royal  promise, 
formally  and  officially  intimated  to  the  party  concerned.  * 

In  1831,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  Lord  Grey  delivering  his  memorable  warning  to  the  Bench  of 
Bishops,  calling  upon  them  "  to  set  their  houses  in  order,"  his  Lordship  addressed 
him  in  a  brief  remonstrance.  The  provocation  to  Lord  Grey's  attack,  was  the 
fact,  that  the  majority  of  the  Bench  had  voted  against  the  first  bill  for  the  Reform 
in  Parliament.  In  March  1832,  he  made  his  first  speech  in  a  discussion  which 
•arose  from  a  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Wicklow,  "  That,  inasmuch  as  by  the  plan 
of  our  National  Education  in  Ireland,  the  Bible  is  practically  excluded  from  schools 
formed  under  the  sanction  of  His  Majesty's  government,  this  House  cannot  view  that 
plan  with  approbation."  In  supporting  the  motion,  he  stated  his  sentiments  in 
language  not  ordinarily  emphatic.  "  I  am  not  prepared,"  said  the  bishop,  "  to  say 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  insist  on  all  persons  learning  in  the  Bible  ;  but  this 
I  say,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  not  to  aid  in  any  form  of  education  which 
excludes  the  Bible  ; — this  I  say,  that  all  persons  should  have  free  access  to  the 
Scriptures.  We  should  recollect  that  the  preservation  of  a  free  access  to  the 
Scriptures  is  a  duty  imposed  upon  us  by  the  law  of  God ;  and  that  every  clergyman 
assumes  it  as  his  bounden  duty,  that  he  is  to  take  care  that  the  people  committed  to 
his  charge  enjoy  that  privilege  in  its  fullest  degree:  further,  too,  a  Protestant 
legislature  is  bound  to  see  that,  neither  directly  nor  indirectly,  does  it  make  itself 
a  party  to  any  measures  adverse  to  Protestant  principles."  In  conclusion  he 
said : — "  My  Lords,  I  have  no  right  to  speak  to  you  of  my  own  feelings — if  I 
had,  I  would  entreat,  I  would  beseech  you — I  would  not  indeed  imitate  the 

*  This  bad  precedent  was  subsequently  followed  in  1835,  by  the  recal  of  Lord  Heytesbury,  appointed, 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Governor-General  of  India ;  and  appears  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  same  unworthy 
and  vindictive  spirit, — a  spirit  peculiar  to  Whiggery. 
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action  of  the  most  eloquent  of  living  men — I  would  not  indeed  bend  my  knee  in 
prayer  to  you,  for  I  pray  not  to  mortal  man — but  if  reverence  did  not  forbid  me 
to  mingle  the  attitude  and  the  words  of  prayer  in  the  excitement  of  this  debate, 
I  would  humbly  pray  to  Him,  whose  poor  and  worthless  creatures  we  all  are — aye, 
my  Lords,  the  highest  and  the  proudest,  no  less  than  the  lowliest  and  the  meekest 
— that  He  would  bow  the  hearts  of  all  here  as  the  heart  of  one  man,  '  to  put  away 
the  accursed  thing  from  among  you' — to  disclaim  all  part  in  this  most  unhallowed 
work,  even  though  the  name  and  the  seal  of  our  most  Gracious  Sovereign  be  upon 
it.     My  Lords,  that  name  and  that  seal,  affixed  to  such  a  commission — in  execution 
of   such  purposes — by   such   instruments — fills   the   mind    with   strange   musings ; 
awakens  affecting   recollections ;    invites,   perhaps,   to   some   comparisons.      But   I 
forbear — I  will  not  be  further  stirred  by  them,  than  to  warn  the  councillors  of  a 
gracious  Prince, — all  whose  thoughts  and  wishes,  and  intentions,  are,  we  know,  for 
the  good  and  happiness  of  his  people — to  warn  them  ere  it  be  too  late — while 
thrones   are   tottering,    crowns   are   falling   around  us — -while  they  themselves  are 
reminding  us  most  properly  and  most  wisely — I  thank  them  for  it — while  they  are 
reminding  us,  that,   even  now,  God's  judgments  are  on  the  earth — to  warn  them, 
I  say,  that  He,  by  whom  kings  reign,  may  be  provoked  to  say  again,  what  He  once 
said  to  a  monarch  whom  He  had  himself  placed  over  His  own  chosen  people— 
'  Bedause  thou  hast  rejected  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  He  also  hath  rejected  thee  from 
being  king  over  Israel.'  ' 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  an  incident  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
reputation  of  the  Bishop,  and,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  to  his  personal  comfort,  occurred. 
The  Earl  of  Radnor  having  taunted  him  with  his  supposed  dereliction  of  principle 
in  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholic  question,  a  legitimate  opportunity  was  given  him 
of  declaring  in  his  place,  and  of  calling  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  confirm  or 
contradict  the  statement,  that,  far  from  supporting,  he  had  opposed,  the  measure, 
in  consequence  of  its  not  including  those  securities  which  he  deemed  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  Protestant  Church.  The  Duke,  with  his  characteristic 
manliness,  thus  called  upon,  gave  the  following  frank  and  most  satisfactory 
attestation  to  the  upright  conduct  of  the  Bishop  : — "  I  have  often  been  astonished 
at  the  injustice  which  has  been  done  the  right  reverend  Prelate,  in  respect  to  his 
conduct  upon  the  occasion  to  which  the  noble  Earl  has  alluded,  and  at  the  length  of 
time  which  this  injustice  lasted.  The  circumstances  connected  with  the  case  could 
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not  be  known  to  any  one  but  myself  and  the  right  reverend  Prelate.  He  could  not 
have  repeated  to  his  own  disadvantage  what  passed  between  us,  and  I  must  say  that  I 
have  never  said  one  word  upon  the  subject  to  any  man."  So  decisive  a  testimony 
from  such  a  quarter  produced  an  immediate  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  public,  and  the 
good  name  of  the  bishop  was  at  once  restored.  In  the  same  year  he  spoke  against 
the  bill  for  the  reform  of  Parliament,  and,  among  many  reasons  stated  for  opposing 
the  measure,  he  especially  mentioned  and  eloquently  insisted  upon,  the  danger  that 
would  result  from  it  to  the  Protestant  religion  in  Ireland.  In  1833,  he  opposed,  at 
great  length,  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Church  Temporalities  Bill,  acting  in 
opposition  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  supported  it.  In  the  next  year,  also, 
in  opposition  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  opposed,  with  great  earnestness,  the 
bastardy  clauses  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill,  and  other  parts  of  the  measure 
which  he  considered  harsh  and  unjust.  The  workhouse  system  he  characterized  as 
like  the  Inferno  of  Dante,  the  inscription  on  the  gate  of  which  is,  "  Who  enters 
here  leaves  hope  behind." 

There  should  be  an  independence  in  every  public  writer  which  no  feelings  of 
party  should  allow  him  to  repress.  It  is,  therefore,  with  the  most  sincere  pleasure 
the  author  of  the  present  biography  quotes  the  sentiments  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
against  the  present  Poor  Laws,  knowing  well  that  they  have  been  supported  by 
some  conservatives  who  have,  on  all  other  occasions,  been  foremost  among  the  best 
friends  of  the  British  constitution.  "  My  Lords,"  said  the  Bishop  on  one  occasion, 
"  this  is  a  law  which  the  people  of  England  will  never  submit  to ; — it  is  a  law  which 
the  people  of  England  dare  not  submit  to ; — it  is  a  law  which  I  am  resolved  I  never 
will  submit  to.  I  am  resolved  to  pay  no  rates  raised  under  the  authority  of  the 
commissioners.  I  am  resolved  to  denounce  their  authority  in  any  and  every  way. 
I  am  prepared  to  go  into  a  court  of  justice,  and,  before  twelve  of  my  countrymen,  to 
be  tried  for  having  declared  that  the  laws  of  England  are  not  to  be  made  by  three 
commissioners  !"  Again,  he  says,  in  the  language  of  a  true  Christian  prelate  : — "  The 
poorest  and  meanest  of  these  unhappy  persons  ought  to  stand  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
as  he  undoubtedly  does  stand  in  the  eye  of  our  God,  upon  an  equality  with  the  highest 
and  proudest  peer  in  your  Lordships'  house.  When  Englishmen  understand  this  law, 
they  will  not  submit  to  it ;  as  Englishmen  and  Christians  they  ought  not  to  submit  to  it." 

Many  opportunities  have  been  taken  by  the  Bishop  of  expressing  his  strong 
repugnance  to  what  he  considers  this  anti-Christian  measure ;  and  as  he  is,  at  all 
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times,  well  supplied  with  facts,  his  powerful  attacks  have  been  felt,  and  are  still  to  be 
dreaded,  by  its  advocates. — "  Nothing,"  says  Burke,  "  can  be  conceived  more  hard 
than  the  heart  of  a  thorough-bred  metaphysician.  It  comes  nearer  to  the  cold 
malignity  of  a  wicked  spirit,  than  to  the  frailty  and  passion  of  a  man.  It  is  like 
that  of  the  Principle  of  Evil  himself — incorporeal,  pure,  unmixed,  dephlegmated 
evil.  When  such  men,"  he  continues,  "  come  to  understand  one  another,  and  to 
act  in  corps,  a  more  dreadful  calamity  cannot  arise  out  of  hell  to  scourge  mankind." 
Burke,  who  predicted,  from  the  course  events  were  taking,  the  stride  of  the 
revolution  in  France,  appears  to  have  had  equal  powers  of  prophesying  the  character 
of  that  strange  anomaly,  a  modern  Poor-Law-Whig. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  his  diocese,  is  said  to  have  been  always  anxious  to 
promote  residence  of  the  clergy,  and  to  befriend  the  curates.  On  the  occasion 
of  a  petition  being  presented  by  Lord  Brougham  in  the  House  of  Lords,  from  a 
clergyman  who  thought  himself  aggrieved  by  being  refused  a  living  which  he 
expected,  the  Bishop  showed  that  he  had  bestowed  almost  every  living  which  had 
fallen  to  his  disposal  on  some  deserving  curate  ;  and,  recently,  having  in  his  gift  the 
valuable  living  of  Sancreed,  in  Cornwall,  which  had  become  vacant,  he  refused  to 
yield  to  the  efforts  of  private  friendship,  and  appointed  the  Rev.  H.  Comyn,  the 
curate  of  Anthony.  Mr.  Comyn  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Bishop,  to  whom  his  only 
recommendation  had  been,  his  exemplary  piety,  learning,  and  unremitting  attention 
to  the  duties  of  his  calling. 

In  1833,  he  published  his  primary  charge  to  the  clergy;  and  in  1836,  his 
triennial  charge  ;  in  both,  proving  that  he  was  a  practical  reformer,  how  much  soever 
he  might  be  opposed  to  dangerous  and  unnecessary  theories  of  reform.  In  the  triennial 
charge,  an  address  full  of  apostolic  fervor  and  wise  admonitions,  he  denounced  the 
bill,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  Better  Regulation  of  Ecclesiastical  Revenues,  and  the 
Promotion  of  Religious  and  Moral  Instruction  in  Ireland,"  which  he  described  as 
being,  in  plain  English  "  a  bill  for  seizing  on  the  revenues  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in  Ireland,  and  applying  them  to  some  undefined  purpose  of  teaching  morality 
without  religion,  and  religion  without  a  creed."  On  this  subject  the  Bishop  said 
he  should  be  brief;  but  his  brevity  was  of  a  nature  that  has,  for  a  long  time,  been 
remembered,  and  will,  for  a  long  time,  continue  to  be  so,  by  the  present  ministers ; 
more  particularly  as  it  has  proved  to  have  been  the  cause  of  an  abortive  threat  from 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  of  an  unsuccessful  controversy  on  the  part  of  Lord  Melbourne. 
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"  In  the  discussion  of  the  measure  in  Parliament,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  I  felt  it 
my  duty  to  rest  my  resistance  to  it  on  this  point — to  denounce  as  treachery 
aggravated  by  perjury,  such  an  exercise  of  rights,  acquired  under  an  oath  '  not  to 
weaken  or  disturb  the  Protestant  religion.'  In  truth,  when  we  call  to  mind  the 
solemn  and  oft-repeated  protestations  made  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  by  their 
friends  for  them, — of  the  sense  in  which  they  took  that  oath,  and  of  the  awful 
obligation  imposed  by  it  upon  their  conscience, — and  then  advert  to  the  certain 
consequences  of  the  proposed  Bill,  (if  it  had  passed)  as  avowed  by  its  chief  adviser, 
—that  it  would  prove  a  serious  discouragement,  a  heavy  blow,  to  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  a  triumph  to  its  enemies ;  but  that  it  was  a  measure  which  the 
augmented  force  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  their  unmitigable  hostility  to  that 
religion  had  rendered  necessary  : — when  we  call  to  mind,  that  such  was  the  nature 
of  the  measure,  such  the  argument  by  which  it  was  enforced,  I  know  not  in  what 
milder  terms  the  indignation  of  an  honest  mind  can  be  expressed,  than  by  charac- 
terizing the  conduct  of  those  who  demanded  it,  as  treachery  aggravated  by  perjury. 
No  obloquy — however  it  may  be  attempted  to  heap  obloquy  on  all  who  thus  feel, 
and  thus  proclaim  their  feeling — no  violence  of  invective,  from  whatever  quarter, 
and  in  whatever  place,  high  or  low,  it  may  be  uttered, — shall  deter  me  from  giving 
expression  to  similar  indignation,  so  often  as  it  shall  be  called  forth  by  similar  perfidy, 
exhibited  in  such  a  cause." 

On  the  measure  for  the  Registration  of  Births  and  Marriages,  and  the  Act  for 
Marriages  in  England,  after  saying  that  the  former  was  comparatively  harmless, 
since  the  un-Christian  provision,  originally  introduced  into  the  Bill,  for  the  naming 
of  the  child  before  baptism,  had  been  withdrawn ;  he  said  of  the  latter, — "  The  very 
name  of  dissenters  is  cautiously  excluded  from  the  Act :  its  object,  as  announced  in 
the  preamble,  is  not  to  give  relief  to  dissenters,  (that,  it  seems,  would  derogate 
from  the  dignity  of  dissent,)  but,  to  amend  the  law  of  marriages  in  England  ;  and  the 
effect  of  this  amendment  of  our  marriage  law  is  as  follows : — All  may  now  marry 
with  equal  validity,  and  with  equal  favor  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  whether  they 
solemnize  their  marriage  in  the  house  of  God,  or  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
guardians  of  the  poor : — whether  they  call  God  to  witness  their  plighted  faith,  or 
own  no  higher  sanction  than  the  presence  of  one  of  the  lowest  public  functionaries 
known  to  the  State.  Matrimony  itself  is  degraded,  so  far  as  the  act  of  a  mortal 
legislature  can  degrade  it,  from  the  holy  ordinance  of  God  to  a  simple  contract 
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between  two  human  beings,  beginning  and  ending  with  their  own  bare  agreement- 
no  recognition  of  the  sacredness,  much  less,  of  the  indissolubility,  of  the  contract- 
no  blessing  sought — no  vows  of  mutual  fidelity  given  and  received — nothing,  in  short, 
which  can  hallow,  or  honor,  or  endear,  that  union  which  is  declared  by  an  apostle,  to 
be  a  type  and  figure  of  Christ's  own  blessed  union  with  his  spouse,  the  Church."  In 
concluding  his  address  upon  this  part  of  his  subject,  the  following  is  his  language  :— 
"  Even  now,  be  it  our  consolation  to  think  better  of  the  people  of  this  land,  than 
their  rulers  appear  to  think.  The  feelings  and  principles  of  Englishmen  (let  us 
humbly  thank  God  for  it !)  are  not  yet  brought  down  so  low  as  this  degrading  and 
corrupting  law  would  seem  to  contemplate.  They  will  spurn  the  boon  thus  thrust 
upon  them.  All  honest  persons,  certainly  all  honest  women,  will  avail  themselves 
of  the  option  which  is  yet  left  to  them,  and  will  adhere  to  the  religious  rite.  They 
will  refuse  to  become  parties  to  the  desecration  of  that  holy  ordinance  on  which  all 
the  sanctity  of  our  homes  and  hearths,  all  the  charities,  and  even  the  decencies,  of 
domestic  life  depend; — that  ordinance  which,  alone,  under  God,  has  rescued  man 
from  the  brutal  state  to  which  his  appetites  would  otherwise  reduce  him  ;  alone  has 
given  to  woman  her  true  rank  and  dignity  in  life,  as  the  help-mate  of  man,  the 
soother  of  his  sorrows,  the  partner  of  his  joys,  the  chastener  of  his  earthly  affec- 
tions, the  fellow-heir  of  his  hopes  of  heaven." 

On  the  "  Act  for  carrying  into  effect  the  Reports  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners, so  far  as  they  relate  to  Episcopal  Dioceses,  Revenues,  and  Patronage, " 
while  approving  reformation  that  was  sound  and  judicious,  the  bishop  described 
this  act  as  dangerous,  from  its  making  a  perpetual  corporation  for  the  '  mischievous 
activity '  of  managing  and  interfering  with  the  affairs  of  the  church.  In  speaking  of 
the  commissioners,  he  said,  "  In  one  of  the  very  earliest  acts  of  these  commissioners, 
we  see  an  instance  of  the  besetting  sin  of  all  such  bodies, — a  proneness  to  extend 
their  own  powers,  a  mischievous  latitude  and  laxity  in  construing  the  terms  in  which 
their  trust  is  confided  to  them ;  a  violation,  in  short,  of  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  commission  under  which  they  act." 

The  last  triumph  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter — and  it  was  a  triumph  for  which  all 
Conservatives  should  feel  thankful — was  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition  from  certain 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Cork,  declaring  "  That  they  viewed,  with  great  alarm,  the 
conduct  pursued  by  Roman  Catholic  members  of  the  legislature,  who  attacked  the 
Protestant  establishment,  which  they  had  sworn  to  defend;  and  imploring  their 
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Lordships  to  adopt  measures  to  render  effectual  the  sworn  engagements  of  Roman 
Catholics,  not  to  subvert  the  present  Church  Establishment,  and  not  to  weaken  the 
Protestant  Religion,  or  Protestant  Government." 

In  the  speech  he  made  on  this  subject, — clear,  luminous,  and  forcible, — he  gave 
the  history  of  Roman  Catholic  perfidy,  demonstrating,  that  from  1757,  in  all  their 
addresses  they  had  contemplated  (in  their  professions,)  security  to  the  Protestant 
institutions  of  the  country,  as  a  condition  inseparable  from  their  admission  to  political 
rights;  and  that  accepting  those  rights  from  parliament  on  that  condition,  was  a 
virtual  'compact'  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  legislature;  and  that  the 
addresses  of  both  Houses,  in  answer  to  the  speech  from  the  Throne  on  the  subject,  in 
the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth,  was  the  '  compact '  between  the  parliament  and  the 
crown.  Never  was  any  thing  made  out  more  clearly  than  this;  and  never  was  a 
minister  placed  in  a  more  humiliating  position  than  '  poor  Lord  Melbourne,'  who 
was  compelled  to  regret  that  his  unfortunate  colleague  in  the  ministry  had  renewed 
a  subject,  of  which  "the  less  that  was  said,  and  the  sooner  it  was  forgotten,  the 
better," — and,  that  "he  was  sure  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  had  no  other  motive  in  bringing  forward  the  matter,  than  to  show  that 
exceeding  inconvenience  must  arise  from  the  indulgence  of  accusations  and  recrimi- 
nations of  that  nature."  Not  less  unhappy,  though  placed  in  a  less  degrading 
position,  was  the  exposure  of  unconscientious  Roman  Catholics  generally ;  and  of 
the  not  '  illustrious,'  but  '  notorious '  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  of  the  very-brilliant,  quite- 
gentlemanly,  and  amusing,  Mr.  Shiel,  in  particular.  The  generous  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  a  generous  House  of  Commons,  had  declared  that  it  was  unworthy  of  them  to 
take  advantage  of  the  defenceless  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  the  Bishop 
of  LlandafF,  after  the  speeches  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Lord  Melbourne,  said,  in 
reply,  that  he  could  not  sit  silent  to  hear  "  an  apology  offered  for  such  an  example 
of  historical  perjury."  This  speech  of  the  Bishop  has  been  widely  published,  largely 
quoted,  and,  but  for  the  length  to  which  this  memoir  has  ran,  would  be  largely 
quoted  again.  Logic  more  clear,  exposure  more  complete,  facts  better  substantiated, 
the  Protestant  religion  more  nobly  upheld,  or  the  cause  of  truth,  honor,  and  integrity, 
better  vindicated,  will  not  be  easily  found  among  those  who  are  the  most  curious  in 
searching  for  specimens  of  senatorian  oratory.  To  the  praise  also  of  the  Bishop  be 
it  spoken,  that  he  has,  in  a  spirit  of  great  candour,  at  all  times  testified  to  the  high 
character  of  those  Roman  Catholics  who  refused  to  perjure  themselves ;  and,  he  has 
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expressed,  quite  recently,  his  high  sense  of  the  honor  of  the  Bishop  of  Malta,  who 
refused  preferment  at  the  expence  of  his  integrity. 

Since  the  days  of  Pitt — although  the  Bishop  is  not  the  orator  of  that 
school — but  of  which  Lord  Stanley  is  now  the  best  representative — there  have 
been  few  speakers  who  could  approach,  or  rival,  him.  Tierney  may  have  been  more 
witty,  Canning  more  brilliant,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  more  philosophical  and  historical, 
and  Mr.  Brougham  more  sarcastic,  but  they  have  not  excelled  the  Bishop  in  the 
style  that  convinces  while  it  persuades ;  and,  while  unaffected,  is  the  most  effective 
that  can  be  employed;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  if  a  gentle  tone  of  voice,  an 
absence  of  gesticulation :  and  a  demeanour  of  the  most  pleasing  kind,  can  recommend 
any  man,  no  one  could  dispute  the  claim  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter — (to  a  title  he 
would  not  claim !) — of  being  the  first  orator  of  the  day. 
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SIR  EDWARD  BURTENSHAW  SUGDEN,  KNT.,  M.P.  for  Ripon,  P.C., 
L.L.D.,  is  a  lawyer  who  has  risen  to  one  of  the  highest  ranks  in  his  profession,  from 
no  cause  but  the  undivided  application  of  a  powerful  mind,  to  the  best  subject  on 
which  such  a  mind  could  be  employed,  namely,  the  profession  of  the  law. 

He  started  as  a  conveyancer  under  the  bar.  In  the  first  year  of  his  practice  he 
published  his  work  upon  '  Vendors  and  Purchasers,'  which  rapidly  reached  a  second 
edition  ;  a  fact  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  when  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  is  taken 
into  consideration,  and  the  comparative  inexperience  that  generally  is  the  necessary 
accompaniment  of  a  person  who  enters,  at  the  commencement  of  his  career,  upon 
intricate  points  of  jurisprudence.  The  work  at  once  became  a  text-book  with  the 
profession,  and  in  1835,  reached  a  ninth  edition. 

In  1807,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and,  early  in  the  next  year,  published  his 
treatise  on  '  Powers ;'  a  work  distinguished  by  having  obtained  a  circulation  of 
a  kind  that  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  its  extraordinary  character,  in  having 
conveyed  to  older  heads,  the  well  digested  information  of  a  younger,  though  a  better, 
mind.  Occasionally  he  argued  a  case  in  the  court  of  Chancery ;  and,  for  a  few  years, 
most  of  those  special  cases  which  were  brought  before  the  court  of  King's  Bench, 
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relating  to  the  laws  of  real  property.  In  1817,  he  quitted  his  chambers  and  con- 
veyancing altogether,  and  took  his  seat  in  that  court ; — was  made  King's  counsel  in 
1822 ; — and  in  1828,  was  returned  member  for  Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis,  after 
a  severe  contest  of  ten  days.  He  was,  in  the  same  year,  appointed  Solicitor-General, 
and  again  returned  for  Weymouth ;  as  he  was,  also,  on  the  general  election  after 
the  death  of  his  late  Majesty  George  the  Fourth ;  and,  on  the  next  dissolution,  he 
represented  St.  Mawes.  He  did  not  sit  in  what  is  denominated  the  Peel  Parliament ; 
but,  in  the  Parliament  assembled  by  her  present  Majesty,  the  member  for  Ripon 
is  not  to  be  exceeded  by  any  gentleman  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  indefatigable 
discharge  of  his  duties. 

At  the  bar,  he  always  upheld  its  rights  and  privileges,  without  infringing 
the  prerogatives  of  the  court.  The  same  principles  he  maintained  upon  the  Bench, 
advancing  those  whom  he  deemed  entitled  to  rank  as  King's  counsel,  without  any 
application  on  their  part. 

When  Solicitor-General,  he  determined  to  reh'eve  the  court  of  Chancery  from 
a  severe  imputation,  and  the  poor  suitors  of  the  court  from  a  great  hardship. 
Formerly,  when  a  man  was  committed  for  contempt,  the  court  had  no  power  to 
release  him  unless  he  performed  the  act,  the  neglect,  or  the  breach,  of  which 
caused  the  contempt.  This  they  of  course  could  not,  but,  more  frequently,  would 
not,  do.  Once  within  the  walls  of  a  prison,  many  such  persons  spent  the  remainder 
of  their  lives  there  ;  and  those  who  did'not,  spent  twenty, — thirty, — years,  and  more. 
When  undertaking  to  amend  the  law,  Sir  Edward  Sugden  found  the  Fleet-prison 
with  numerous  inmates  of  this  description ;  and  some  of  them  had  for  many  years 
filled  the  offices  of  cook,  coffee-housekeeper,  or  followed  other  avocations,  which 
determined  them,  as  a  matter  of  interest,  not  to  quit.  It  was  useless  to  alter  the 
law  until  this  nest  was  destroyed ;  and,  drawing  largely  on  his  own  purse  for  the 
purpose  he  had  in  view,  he  obtained  the  discharge  of  nearly  every  prisoner  committed 
for  contempt,  from  either  the  court  of  Chancery  or  the  Exchequer.  He  then 
brought  in  a  bill,  which  is  now  in  daily  operation,  by  the  enactments  of  which,  no 
poor  prisoner  can  be  detained  in  a  county  gaol ;  and  the  court  above  can  assist  him 
with  counsel,  solicitor,  and  money,  to  do  that  which  is  required.  Justice  is,  by  this 
act,  also  secured  to  a  suitor  against  an  obstinate  defendant.  Under  the  same  act  the 
Fleet-prison  is  visited  four  times  a  year,  and  the  situation  of  every  contempt  prisoner 
reported  to  the  Chancellor. 
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Sir  Edward,  also  introduced  several  other  important  bills  for  the  better 
administration  of  justice  in  courts  of  equity,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  law 
generally. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  he  stood  two  contests  for  Cambridge, 
against  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  (unhappily  for  himself,  and  the  country,  now  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,)  in  which  Sir  Edward  Sugden  was  defeated ;  but,  also,  in  which 
Mr.  Spring  Rice  had  little  cause  to  glory  in  his  victory. 

In  1835,  Sir  Edward  was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor  for  Ireland,  and  took 
the  opportunity  of  introducing  and  adapting  his  contempt  bill  to  that  country, 
which  is  now  in  full  operation.  During  the  three  months  he  remained  in  Ireland, 
his  decisions  furnished  a  small  volume  of  reports ;  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
it  contains,  is  the  case  of  Hodgson  v.  Hodgson,  arising  out  of  a  claim  by  a  father 
on  behalf  of  his  infant  children,  for  maintenance  out  of  the  property  of  the  mother, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  adultery.  The  father  had  eloped  with  the  mother  while  she 
was  a  ward  in  Chancery,  and  left  Ireland,  to  which  they  did  not  return  until  after 
she  was  of  age,  and  they  were  then  married  under  the  sanction  of  the  court.  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls  held,  that  there  was  no  binding  settlement  on  the  wife,  and 
that  the  mother's  misconduct  entitled  the  court  to  provide  out  of  her  property  for 
her  children ;  and  he  decreed  accordingly.  The  Lord  Chancellor  reversed  the  decree 
on  both  points.  Lord  Plunkett  reversed  the  last  decree,  and  restored  that  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls;  but,  upon  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  again 
reversed,  and  the  decree  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  Ireland,  (Sir  Edward  Sugden) 
restored.  There  are  not,  probably,  three  other  instances  of  successive  reversals  in 
the  same  case  to  be  found  in  the  law  reports. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  having  pronounced  the  foregoing  judgment,  the  Attorney- 
General  rose,  and  requested  to  know  if  his  Lordship  intended  to  sit  again;  his 
Lordship  having  replied  in  the  negative,  the  Attorney-General  then  said:— 
"  My  Lord,  I  should  do  great  injustice  to  my  own  feelings,  and,  I  am  persuaded, 
to  those  of  the  bar  of  Ireland,  if  I  allowed  your  Lordship  to  retire  from  that  seat 
without  attempting,  however  feebly,  to  convey  to  your  Lordship  the  impression  of 
the  deep  sense  which  we  entertain  of  the  eminent  ability  and  dignified  demeanour 
with  which  you  have  discharged  the  important  duties  of  your  high  office.  Short  as 
has  been  the  period  of  your  Lordship's  elevation,  it  has  afforded  ample  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  judicial  powers  of  the  highest  degree  of  excellence ;  had  that 
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period  been  still  shorter,  had  it  been  limited  to  the  observation  of  a  single  day,  it 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  impressed  us  with  an  indelible  conviction  of  the 
profound,  extensive,  and  accurate,  learning,— the  patience  and  discrimination, — the 
masterly  exposition  and  application  of  the  authorities  and  principles  of  equity, — and, 
above  all,  of  the  ardent  love  of  justice,  and  elevated  tone  of  moral  feeling,  which 
marked  and  distinguished  your  judgments.  I  have  only  to  add  our  acknowledgments 
for  your  uniform  urbanity  and  kindness,  and  to  assure  your  Lordship,  that  you  bear 
with  you  our  regret  at  your  retirement,  and  our  most  anxious  wishes  for  your  future 
happiness  and  welfare." 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  said : — "  This  kindness,  I  assure  you,  has  come  upon 
me  altogether  by  surprise ;  I  am  totally  unprepared  for  it.  I  had  not  the  slightest 
intimation  that  I  should  be  favored  with  the  expression  of  the  kind  feelings  of  the 
bar  towards  me.  You  have  been  pleased  to  speak  with  approbation  of  the  manner  in 
which  I  have  discharged  the  duties  of  my  office  :  I  accepted  that  office  with  a  deep 
feeling  of  my  responsibility  to  God  and  man  ;  and  I  firmly  believe,  that  no  judge  can 
discharge  his  duties  with  satisfaction  to  himself  and  the  public,  who  is  not  impressed 
with  a  due  sense  of  the  sacred  obligations  he  has  incurred.  I  entertain  the  highest 
opinion  of  the  talents  and  character  of  the  bar  of  Ireland :  with  many  of  them  I  have 
had  the  happiness  to  live  on  terms  of  the  most  friendly  intercourse,  which  has  not 
failed  to  endear  them  to  me ;  and  I  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  bar  at 
large,  for  their  uniform  kindness  and  attention  to  me  :  it  is,  I  assure  you,  the  greatest 
satisfaction  to  me  to  think,  that,  in  retiring  from  the  duties  of  the  office  I  have  held,  I 
carry  with  me  the  approbation  of  a  body  so  distinguished,  and  for  which  I  entertain 
a  strong  and  sincere  respect.  A  higher  reward  could  not  be  bestowed  upon  me." 

A  similarly  gratifying  testimony  to  the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  was 
given  by  the  solicitors  of  the  court,  which  was  suitably  acknowledged. 

Since  his  return  from  Ireland,  Sir  Edward  has  employed  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  time  on  the  revision  and  enlargement  of  his  work  upon  '  Powers  ;' — but,  it  is  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  has  corrected  the  errors  of  the  Attorney- General, 
(Sir  John  Campbell) ;  of  Lord  John  Russell,  (the  leader  of  the  House) ;  and  of  the 
Right  Honorable  Gentleman  who  presides  in  the  chair,  that  his  activity  has  been 
most  particularly  displayed.  No  error  in  form,  no  inadvertence  in  legal  matters,  has 
he  allowed  to  escape  him;  and  the  ministers  have  habitually  succumbed  to  his 
superior  mind. 
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HUGH  PERCY,  DUKE  AND  EARL  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND,   Earl 
and  Baron  Percy,  and  Baron  Warkworth,  of  Warkworth  Castle,  county  of  Northum- 
berland, Baron  Lucy,  Poynings,  Fitz-Payne,  Bryan,  and  Latimer,  in  the  peerage  of 
Great  Britain,   and  a  Baronet;   K.  G.,  P.  C.,  High  Steward   of  the   University   of 
Cambridge,  Lord-Lieutenant,  Custos  Rotulorum  of  the  county  of  Northumberland 
and  town  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,   Vice- Admiral  of  the  maritime  parts  of  the  same, 
Constable   of  Launceston  Castle,    High   Steward   of  Launceston,   a   Governor  of 
King's  College,  London,  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  S.  A., 
D.  C.  L.,  and  Her  Majesty's  Trustee  of  the  British  Museum,  was  born  on  the  20th 
of  April  1785;  he  married,  on  the  29th  of  April   1817,  Lady  Charlotte-Florentia 
Clive,  second  daughter  of  Edward,  first  Earl  of  Powis,  and  succeeded  his  late  father 
on  the  10th  of  July  1817. 

The  present  representative  of  this  illustrious  house  commenced  his  career  as  a 
politician  in  August  1806,  having  been  elected  to  represent  the  borough  of  Buck- 
ingham. He  subsequently  represented  the  city  of  Westminster,  the  borough  of 
Launceston,  and  the  county  of  Northumberland.  On  the  18th  of  March  1812,  during 
the  life-time  of  his  father,  he  was  summoned  by  writ  to  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Percy. 
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After  his  succession  to  the  Dukedom,  he  was,  in  February  1825,  appointed 
Embassador  Extraordinary  to  the  Court  of  France.  This  was  on  the  coronation  of 
the  late  Charles  X.  The  dignity  and  greatness  of  the  Kings  of  England  and  of  the 
British  empire  were  rarely,  if  ever,  so  sustained  in  the  way  His  Grace  sustained  them. 
Paris  viewed  with  astonishment  the  splendor  and  magnificence  of  England's  repre- 
sentative, and  the  French  people  were  something  surprised  when  they  heard  that  it 
was  not  the  English  people  who  paid  for  such  princely  state,  but  the  individual  who 
so  proudly  represented  them.  So  pleased  was  his  late  Majesty  George  IV.,  and  so 
much  did  he  appreciate  the  liberality  of  His  Grace,  and  admire  the  general  bearing 
of  his  embassador,  that  he  presented  him  with  a  diamond  hilted  sword  of  the  value  of 
ten  thousand  pounds. 

In  1829,  His  Grace  was  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  although 
the  Government  allowance  was  then  reduced  £7,000  a  year,  yet  the  splendor  of  the 
vice-regal  court  was  rather  increased  than  diminished  during  his  Vice-Royalty ;  and 
upon  his  retiring  from  that  high  and  important  office,  he  presented  £1,000  to  the 
Dublin  Mendicity  Society,  which  became  a  powerful  example  and  stimulant,  tending 
to  the  permanent  advantage  of  that  excellent  institution. 

These  are  facts  with  which  most  persons  are  acquainted,  and  merely  the  simple 
chronicle  of  the  life  of  a  nobleman  who  has  never  been  deeply  engaged  in  party 
politics.  That  His  Grace  has  large  possessions  is  well  known,  and  it  may  also  be 
truly  said  that  there  are  few  institutions  of  a  useful  kind  to  be  found,  to  which  His 
Grace  is  not  either  an  annual  contributor,  or  an  occasional  liberal  subscriber.  His 
munificent  donations  to  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  of  which  he  has  been 
President  for  the  last  twenty  years,  have  greatly  increased  its  beneficial  influence 
through  the  whole  empire,  and  similar  enumerations  could  be  made  with  respect 
to  other  societies.  To  sum  up  such  a  character  is  perfectly  needless :  for  acts  of 
generosity  require  no  remark,  they  speak  loudly  for  themselves,  and  reflect  an 
honor  that  words  never  can.  The  general  benefit  of  mankind  appears  to  have  been 
the  guide  of  His  Grace's  conduct,  and  he  has  been  a  strong  Conservative  as  much 
from  the  heart  as  from  the  head;  and  we  must  add,  that  if  his  example  were  to 
be  followed  by  all  in  proportion  to  their  means,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as 
party  politics. 

The  Duchess  of  Northumberland  was  the  governess  of  our  present  amiable 
and  gracious  Queen. 


Painted  "by  OVard 
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RICHARD-WILLIAM-PENN  CURZON-HOWE,  Earl  Howe,  Viscount 
and  Baron  Curzon,  of  Penn,  county  Bucks,  and  Baron  Howe,  of  Langar,  county 
Notts,  in  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  G.  C.  H.,  P.  C.,  and  a  Trustee  of 
Rugby  School,  D.  C.  L.,  was  born  9th  December  1796,  married  20th  March  1820 
Lady  Harriet  Georgiana  Brudenell,  second  daughter  of  Robert,  sixth  Earl  of 
Cardigan,  and  succeeded  his  grandfather  as  Viscount  Curzon  21st  March  1820. 

The  father  of  the  present  Earl  married  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Richard, 
fourth  Viscount  Howe,  who  was  raised  from  the  Irish  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Viscount 
Howe,  and  advanced  to  the  Earldom  of  Howe,  being  at  the  same  time  created  Baron 
Howe,  of  Langar,  with  reversion  of  the  latter  dignity,  in  default  of  male,  to  the 
female  issue,  through  which  his  Lordship  inherits. 

The  family  of  Howe  has  been  of  distinction  in  the  county  of  Somerset  for 
several  generations,  but,  probably,  their  highest  honors  have  been  derived  from  the 
achievements  of  the  gallant  Admiral  who,  in  1794,*  gained  the  brilliant  victory  over 


*  This  engagement  lasted  two  clays,  and  the  effect  of  it  on  the  people  of  England  was  more  electric  than  any 
which  subsequently  occurred  in  that  war,  and  perhaps  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  Nelson's,  in  any  of  our  naval 
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the  French  fleet,  so  well  known  to  the  country  by  the  title  of  the  "  Glorious  First 

of  June." 

The  nobleman  who  now  supports  the  family  honors  is  not  so  much  distinguished 
for  being  an  active  politician,  as  he  is  for  having  provoked  the  unmitigated  and 
undeserved  hostility  of  the  Government  over  which  Earl  Grey  presided.  Occupying, 
as  he  did,  the  high  office  of  Lord-Chamberlain  to  Queen  Adelaide,  he  was  presumed 
to  influence  the  opinions  of  his  Royal  Mistress — who  was  again  presumed  to  influence 
the  mind  of  our  late  revered  and  benevolent  monarch,— the  good  King  William  the 
Fourth.  Presumed,  we  say,  because  no  evidence  has  yet  been  brought  forward, 
nor  any  other  plausible  reason  alleged,  for  the  dismissal  of  a  gentleman  who  filled 
with  dignity  and  unaffected  courtesy,  the  various  duties  of  his  office.  But  Lord 
Howe  was  dismissed,  and  the  event,  at  the  time,  created  no  common  sensation. 
Several  persons,  no  doubt  some  in  ignorance,  and  some  in  malice,  attributed  this 
strange  proceeding  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers  more  to  motives  of  a 
spiteful  and  splenetic  nature,  than  to  such  as  should  actuate  the  councillors  of 
the  Crown.  On  this  subject  it  is  not  our  province  to  express  an  opinion,  except 
to  add  that  it  is  still  the  belief  of  many  who  are  not  easily  led  away  by  the  intempe- 
rance of  party  feeling.  It  is  however  certain  that  he  was  the  honored  friend  of  the 
Queen,  and  that  he  was  dismissed.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  to  the  same 
office,  and  the  government  of  Lord  Melbourne  did  not  venture  upon  another 
dismissal. 

This  kind  of  negative  event  (if  we  may  be  permitted  the  Hibernicism)  will 
best  illustrate  the  tranquil  career  of  Lord  Howe,  who,  although  a  staunch  Conservative, 
is  better  pleased  by  the  esteem  of  the  friends  which  his  high  character  has  obtained 
for  him,  than  he  would  be  by  taking  an  active  part  in  the  political  excitements  of 
the  day. 


wars.  For  three  nights  successively  they  testified  their  gratitude  by  universal  rejoicings,  and  the  kingdom  throughout 
was  one  blaze  of  illuminations.  Both  Houses  of  Parliament  unanimously  voted  their  thanks  in  the  most  grateful  terms, 
and  George  III.,  accompanied  by  the  Queen  and  the  Koyal  family,  visited  him  at  Portsmouth,  when  the  King,  among 
other  testimonies  of  his  pleasure,  presented  him  with  a  magnificent  sword,  as  a  mark  of  his  royal  approbation,  and  the 
high  sense  he  entertained  of  an  action,  no  less  great  and  signal  in  itself,  than  happy  and  glorious  in  its  consequences— 
"  serving,"  as  a  contemporary  writer  remarks,  "  equally  to  raise  the  reputation  of  the  British  empire  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  fame,  and  to  crush  the  naval  force  of  France  to  a  depth  of  humiliation  it  had  never  before  experienced,  and 
that  too  at  a  moment  when  she  had  been  audaciously  threatening,  and  vainly  imagining,  the  invasion  of  this  country." 
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LORD     WAL  LACE. 

THOMAS  WALLACE,  BARON  WALLACE,  of  Knaresdale,  in  the  county 
of  Northumberland,  in  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  P.C.,  is  the  son  of 
James  Wallace,  Esq.,  of  Carleton  Hall,  Cumberland,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  of  his  tune,  who  held  the  office  of  Attorney-General  at  the  period  of  his 
death,  in  November  1783. 

At  a  very  early  age  he  was  placed  at  Eton,  and  after  passing  through  that 
school,  was  removed  to  Christchurch,  Oxford,  where  he  was  the  contemporary  and 
associate  of  the  late  Earl  of  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Canning.  His  original  destination 
had  been  to  the  bar,  but  this  was  early  abandoned  for  a  seat  in  Parliament,  to  which 
he  was  chosen  at  the  general  election  in  1790. 

Although  the  political  connexions  of  his  father  had  been  among  the  persons 
who  had  acted  with  Lord  North,  and  afterwards  taken  a  part  in  the  coalition 
administration,  it  was  as  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  attached  to  his  principles,  that 
he  first  appeared  in  public  life,  and  by  them  his  whole  political  course  seems  to  have 
been,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  instance,  influenced.  This  exception  is  to  be 
found  in  the  opinion  entertained  by  him  of  the  expediency  of  repealing  the  dis- 
qualifications affecting  the  Roman  Catholics;  to  the  removal  of  these  he  was  ever 
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strongly  adverse,  and  in  opposition  to  it,  as  well  while  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
as,  subsequently,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  his  vote  is  found  uniformly  recorded. 

The  precarious  state  of  his  health,  compelled  him,  during  the  two  first  winters 
after  he  became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  seek  the  benefit  of  a 
southern  climate,  and  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  session  of  1792,  that  his  parliamentary 
attendance  became  at  all  regular.  Towards  the  close  of  that  year,  the  disturbed 
and  critical  state  of  the  country,  owing  to  the  dangerous  excitement  pervading  many 
parts  of  it,  led  to  the  sudden  re-assembling  of  Parliament ;  and  we  find  Mr.  Wallace 
as  seconder  of  the  address  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  that  memorable  occasion. 

In  1797,  he  was  appointed  to  a  seat  at  the  Admiralty,  from  whence  he  was 
removed,  in  1800,  to  become  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India. 
While  in  the  latter  situation,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  various  questions 
relating  to  the  commerce  and  political  affairs  of  India,  and  in  the  defence  of  the  policy 
and  conduct  pursued  by  Lord  Wellesley  in  the  administration  of  our  eastern 
possessions,  and  particularly  of  the  transactions  in  the  Carnatic,  which  formed  a 
prominent  object  of  attack  and  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

When,  in  the  year  1801,  in  consequence  of  the  obstacles  presented  to  the 
proposed  repeal  of  the  Catholic  disabilities,  Mr.  Pitt  felt  it  necessary  to  retire  from 
the  administration,  Mr.  Wallace  continued  (at  his  express  instance)  to  hold  office 
under  his  successor,  and  was  soon  after  called  to  a  seat  in  the  Privy  Council. 
When  again  Mr.  Pitt  resumed  the  situation  of  Minister  in  1804,  Mr.  Wallace  made 
a  part  of  the  government  then  formed,  which  was  eventually  dissolved  by  the  death 
of  that  illustrious  statesman,  in  January  1806,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  united 
administration  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville.  Mr.  Fox  survived  his  great  rival 
but  a  few  months; — a  few  months  more  put  an  end  to  the  administration;  and  the 
colleagues  of  Mr.  Pitt  were  recalled  to  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  of  which 
they  continued  in  possession  under  successive  Ministers  till  the  year  1827; 
Mr.  Wallace  having,  in  1807,  returned  with  his  political  friends  to  office,  resigned 
it  in  1816,  and,  in  the  year  1818,  became  again  a  member  of  the  government 
as  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for  the  management  of 
Trade. 

A  progressive  state  of  distress,  which  had  for  some  time  been  felt  by  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country,  became  alarmingly  aggravated 
in  the  year  1820,  and  in  the  course  of  the  session  of  that  year,  gave  rise  to 
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various  petitions  representing  the  situation  of  those  interests,  and  claiming  for  them 
the  attention  and  protection  of  the  legislature.  Amongst  these,  the  most  remarkable 
in  point  of  importance  was  that  of  the  merchants  and  traders  of  the  city  of  London, 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  (now  Lord  Ashburton, 
then  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  considerable  mercantile  establishments  of  the 
metropoh's)  which,  in  describing  the  depression  and  difficulties  they  laboured  under, 
dwelt  forcibly  on  the  causes  to  which  they  were  to  be  referred,  and  ascribed  them  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  exclusive  character  of  our  commercial  policy,  and  the  prohibi- 
tory and  restrictive  provisions  with  which  it  was  loaded,  affecting  as  well  the  prosperity 
of  British  trade  and  navigation,  as  limiting  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations. 

The  result  of  this,  and  other  petitions  to  the  same  effect,  was  the  appointment 
of  committees  by  the  respective  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  consider  the  state  of  our 
foreign  trade,  and  the  best  means  for  maintaining  and  improving  it.  The  committee 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  included  most  of  those  members  who  were 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  were  distinguished  for  their  ability  and  intelli- 
gence, without  reference  to  the  political  party  with  which  they  might  be  connected. 
In  the  chair  of  this  committee  Mr.  Wallace  had  the  honor  of  being  placed. 

The  proceedings  of  this  committee  were  extended  through  several  successive 
sessions,  and  the  whole  system  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  the  numerous  impediments 
and  restrictions  to  which  it  was  subject,  and  which  tended,  by  confining  its  freedom 
to  obstruct  its  prosperity,  came  under  revision ; — amongst  the  latter,  none  appeared 
more  prejudicial  in  their  operation,  than  those  imposed  by  the  Navigation  Laws, 
which  had  subsisted,  with  little  alteration,  since  the  time  of  their  enactment  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  principles  of  vindictive  exclusion  by 
which  these  laws  had  been  dictated,  were  marked  by  enactments  which  pressed 
with-  great  but  unequal  severity  on  our  intercourse  with  different  foreign  countries, 
and  added  to  the  feelings  of  jealousy  with  which  the  commerce  and  naval  power 
of  Great  Britain  had  long  been  viewed.  The  important  change  of  circumstances 
following  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  deprived  us  of  the  advantages  derived 
from  our  naval  strength,  and  by  opening  the  sea  alike  to  all,  stimulated  generally 
the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  and  competition,  and  rendered  it  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  best  interests  to  admit  some  change  in  our  policy,  and  to  remove 
or  mitigate  the  adverse  feelings  of  surrounding  nations  by  some  judicious  and  safe 
relaxations. 
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Another  serious  cause  of  complaint  was  the  inconvenience  to  which  the 
mercantile  transactions  of  the  country  were  subjected,  from  the  confusion  and 
uncertainty  of  the  laws  affecting  our  navigation,  not  less  from  the  multiplicity  than 
the  diversity  of  statutes  passed  at  various  periods  of  our  history,  and  under  every 
variety  of  circumstances, — some  obsolete,  some  contradictory,  yet  all  holding  their 
places  on  the  statute-book,  sustained  by  severe  penalties,  and  capable  of  being  at 
any  time  called  into  operation ;  so  that  no  speculation  or  enterprise  could  be 
undertaken  without  a  liability  to  great  and  most  discouraging  risks. 

A  third  obstruction,  from  the  removal  of  which  it  appeared  great  advantage 
to  the  trade  of  the  country  and  its  foreign  commerce  might  be  reasonably  anticipated, 
was  the  insufficient  scope  allowed  to  our  warehousing  system,  and  to  the  free 
admission  of  merchandise  of  every  description  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  for  the 
purpose  of  re-exportation. 

In  the  investigations  which  took  place  in  the  committee,  connected  with  these 
and  many  other  subjects,  and  in  the  suggestion  and  application  of  the  measures  of 
relief  from  restraints  so  injurious  to  the  national  interests,  an  active  and  leading 
part  necessarily  fell  upon  Mr.  Wallace.  The  report  explaining  the  principles  on 
which  the  enquiry  had  been  conducted,  and  embodying  the  first  recommendations  of 
the  committee,  was  laid  by  him  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  before 
the  end  of  the  session  of  1820 ;  and  it  became  his  duty  afterwards  to  introduce, 
and  carry  through,  the  legislative  measures  intended  to  give  them  effect.  Other 
reports,  as  well  as  measures,  afterwards  followed,  all  proceeding  on  the  same 
principles  and  directed  to  the  same  objects,  of  giving,  in  the  first  instance,  every 
degree  of  freedom  and  facility  to  British  trade  and  Navigation  of  which  it  was 
susceptible,  and  relieving  our  intercourse  with  foreign  states  from  every  restriction 
not  sustained  by  clear  and  adequate  benefit  to  the  country. 

The  Navigation  Laws  had  long  been  the  object  of  almost  superstitious 
reverence,  and  the  scrupulous  maintenance  of  them  had  been  looked  upon  as  the 
security  of  our  commercial  and  naval  greatness.  That  the  proposition,  therefore,  of 
any  material  change  in  them,  or  relaxation  of  their  principle,  should  be  received 
without  opposition,  was  not  to  be  expected;  the  House  and  the  public  feeling 
were,  however,  in  favor  of  the  recommendations  of  the  committee,  and  the  bills  for 
giving  effect  to  them  passed  through  Parliament  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  session. 
By  these  measures  a  first  and  important  advance  was  made  in  giving  a  new  character 
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to  our  mercantile  code,  by  the  admission  of  more  liberal  and  enlightened  principles, 
and  removing  from  it  that  repulsive  and  ungracious  severity   which,   without  any 
compensating  advantages,  had  provoked  the  enmity,  and  embittered  the  jealousy,  of 
all  around  us. 

By  the  consolidation  of  the  useful  provisions  of  many  acts,  and  the  partial, 
or  total,  repeal  of  several  hundred  statutes,  the  laws  touching  Navigation  were 
simplified,  and  reduced  to  a  narrow  compass,  and  thus  became  easily  known  to 
all  whose  transactions  were  to  be  governed  by  their  observance ;  this  too  was  amongst 
the  first  of  those  measures  of  consolidation  which  have  been  subsequently  applied 
with  so  much  benefit  to  the  laws  relating  to  other  subjects. 

The  improvement  and  almost  unlimited  expansion  of  the  warehousing  system, 
threw  wide  our  ports  to  the  unrestrained  admission  of  the  produce  and  manufactures 
of  every  country  for  re-exportation,  and  opened  the  way  to  Great  Britain  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  her  unequalled  commercial  and  political  advantages,  and  to  become 
the  emporium  of  the  world. 

In  the  interval  between  the  session  of  1822  and  that  of  the  ensuing  year, 
circumstances  occurred  which  occasioned  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Wallace  from  the 
Board  of  Trade.  On  the  motion  made  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  session 
of  1823  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  re-appointment  of  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Trade,  his  retirement  was  adverted  to  with  strong  expressions  of  regret  on 
the  part  of  several  members,  and  most  honorable  testimony  borne  to  his  merits,  the 
services  rendered  by  him  to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  the  estimation  in 
which  they  were  held.  This  was  followed  by  addresses  from  many  of  the  principal 
trading  towns  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  conveying  the  same  sentiments, 
and  assurances  of  the  public  regret  produced  by  his  retirement.  Of  these,  the  most 
distinguished  and  gratifying  was  that  received  from  the  merchants  and  traders  of  the 
city  of  London,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days,  received  the  signatures 
of  nearly  all  the  leading  commercial  and  banking  establishments  of  the  city,  and 
was  presented  to  him  at  his  house  by  a  deputation  consisting  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  nineteen  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  (including  the  members  for  the 
city),  connected  with  the  trade  of  the  metropolis,  together  with  the  heads  of  various 
public  companies.  This  highly  gratifying  testimony  of  respect,  of  which,  under 
similar  circumstances,  there  are  few,  if  any,  examples,  was  conveyed  in  the  following 
tenns : — 
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«  gIR  London,  14th  February  1823. 

We  the  undersigned,  Merchants,  Bankers,  Ship-Owners,  and  others,  connected 
with  the  trade  of  the  Port  of  London,  do  hereby  express  our  deep  regret  at  your 
resignation  of  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  have  existed  touching  the  policy  of  some 
parts  of  the  measures  relating  to  our  Trade  and  Navigation,  which  you,  Sir,  have 
successfully  advocated,  (and  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  unanimity  where  local 
interests  are  involved,)  none  are  entertained  of  the  ability,  persevering  industry,  and 
laborious  attention,  you  have  shown  in  the  discharge  of  your  public  duties. 

In  conveying  to  you  this  record  of  our  sense  of  the  important  services  rendered 
by  you  to  the  general  commerce  of  the  United  Empire,  we  express  a  hope,  that, 
notwithstanding  your  retirement  from  public  office,  you  will  continue  to  afford  to  the 
commercial  interests  the  advantages  of  your  experience,  practical  research,  and 
assistance,  in  the  removal  of  those  further  burthens  and  useless  restraints  with  which 
our  Trade  and  Navigation  are  still  encumbered." 

The  irregularities  and  abuses  existing  in  the  collection  and  management  of  the 
revenue  in  Ireland,  had  excited  the  attention  and  anxiety  of  the  government  for  a 
considerable  time  antecedent  to  Mr.  Wallace's  retirement  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  matter  was  felt  to  be  of  so  much  importance,  that  a  commission  appointed 
and  named  by  act  of  Parliament,  vested  with  very  unusual  powers,  was  thought  neces- 
sary for  the  investigation  and  correction  of  them.  The  duty  of  presiding  in  this 
commission  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Wallace,  and  its  recommendations  were  followed  by 
many  important  reforms, — the  abolition  of  the  separate  existence  of  the  revenue 
departments  in  Ireland,  and  their  consolidation  with  those  of  England,  where  the 
chief  revenue  authority  was  hereafter  fixed ; — the  removal  of  various  duties  which 
had  been  imposed  under  the  name  of  countervailing  and  union  duties  for  the 
reciprocal  protection  of  the  manufactures  of  the  respective  countries,  and  which  only 
operated  to  restrain  and  encumber  the  free  interchange  of  productions  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  both ; — the  improvement 
of  the  administration  of  the  revenue  law ; — and  the  almost  total  suppression  (so  long 
as  the  regulations  suggested  by  the  commission  were  adhered  to)  of  that  prolific 
source  of  disorder  and  outrage,  the  illicit  distillation  of  spirits,  as  well  in  Ireland 
as  in  Scotland,  to  which  country  the  powers  of  the  commission  had  been  extended. 
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During  the  inquiries  of  the  commission  in  Ireland,  the  observation  of 
Mr.  Wallace  could  not  fail  to  be  attracted  to  the  great  practical  inconveniences 
arising  out  of  the  difference  subsisting  between  the  currencies  in  which  the  trans- 
actions of  the  two  countries  were  carried  on ;  and,  accordingly,  one  of  his  first 
objects  on  his  return  to  England  was  an  endeavour  to  effect  their  assimilation. 
For  this  purpose  a  measure  was  prepared  by  him,  and  in  May  1825,  submitted, 
in  the  form  of  a  bill,  to  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons:  it  was 
received  with  some  expressions  of  diffidence  of  its  success,  but,  eventually,  passed 
through  both  Houses  of  Parliament  without  any  real  opposition.  The  consequences 
of  carrying  it  into  execution  in  Ireland  were  at  first  uncertain,  but  it  was  happily 
accomplished  without  encountering  any  of  the  difficulties  that  were  anticipated  ; 
its  success  has  long  been  established,  and  the  facilities  and  advantages  that  in  all 
commercial  and  pecuniary  transactions  between  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom 
have  resulted  from  it,  are  now  justly  felt  and  appreciated. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1823,  while  Mr.  Wallace  was  in  Ireland,  the 
office  of  Master  of  the  Mint  became  vacant,  and  was  offered  to,  and  accepted  by, 
him.  His  attention  was  much  bestowed  on  the  improvement  of  the  coinage  during 
the  period  he  held  that  situation,  which  continued  until  the  lamented  event  which 
deprived  the  country  of  the  valuable  services  of  Lord  Liverpool,  and  caused  a  change 
of  administration  in  1827. 

In  the  construction  of  the  succeeding  administration,  which,  after  some  delay, 
was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Canning,  very  flattering  inducements  were  known  to  have  been 
held  out  to  Mr.  Wallace  to  become  a  part  of  it ;  but,  under  the  impression  prevalent 
at  the  time,  that  the  repeal  of  the  Catholic  disqualifications  was  involved  in  the 
success  of  that  administration,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  decline  them.  The  death  of 
Mr.  Canning  was,  in  a  few  months,  followed  by  a  new  ministry  under  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  in  the  course  of  the  arrangements  for  the  formation  of  that  ministry, 
Mr.  Wallace  was,  on  the  21st  July  1828,  raised  to  the  peerage,  the  announcement 
of  which  appeared  in  the  same  Gazette  with  those  of  the  Ministerial  appointments. 

At  no  time  in  his  life  had  Mr.  Wallace  been  a  frequent  speaker  in  Parliament, 
chiefly  confining  himself  to  subjects  connected  with  the  business  of  the  offices  he 
held,  and  the  measures  at  different  times  brought  forward  by  him,  or  in  the 
discussion  of  which  it  was  his  duty  officially  to  engage.  Since  taking  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  state  of  his  health  has  induced  him  to  devote  much  of 
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his  time  to  the  retirement  of  his  country  residence ;  and,  without  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  discussions  that  have  arisen,  he  has,  in  a  great  measure,  contented  himself 
with  manifesting  by  his  votes  his  unswerving  and  unabated  attachment  to  those 
political  principles  which,  from  his  first  appearance  in  public  life,  have  governed 
his  conduct,  and  now  form  the  bond  of  the  Conservative  party. 

He  was  married  on  the  16th  February  1814,  to  Lady  Jane  Hope,  third 
daughter  of  John,  second  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  and  relict  of  Henry,  first  Viscount 
Melville,  whom  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  in  1829. 
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CHARLES  MANNERS  BUTTON,   VISCOUNT  CANTERBURY,   of  the 

city  of  Canterbury,  and  Baron  Bottesford,  of  Bottesford,  in  the  county  of  Leicester, 
in  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom;  G.C.B.  and  P.C.,  was  born  the  29th 
January  1780;  married  first,  8th  July  1811,  Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Dennison,  Esq.,  who  died  7th  December  1815  ;  and  secondly,  to  Ellen,  daughter  of 
Edmund  Power,  Esq.,  and  widow  of  John-Hume  Purves,  Esq. 

The  pen  of  Gibbon,  or  of  Bolingbroke,  would  not  be  unworthily  employed  in 
delineating  the  historical  character  of  Viscount  Canterbury ;  yet  a  mere  biographer 
enjoys,  in  the  present  case,  the  rare  advantage  that  an  unvarnished  statement  of  facts 
will  probably  be  acceptable  to  his  readers,  and  certainly  not  unjust  towards  his 
subject. 

Lord  Canterbury  is  great-grandson  to  the  third,  and  second  cousin  to  the  present, 
Duke  of  Rutland,  whose  family  name  is  Manners ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  grand- 
father of  the  Viscount,  Lord  George,  assumed  the  name  of  Sutton.  He  had  several 
children;  and  his  fifth  son,  Thomas,  who  still  survives  at  the  advanced  age  of 
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eighty-two,  filled  the  important  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  for  one-and- 
twenty  years.  His  fourth  son,  the  Most  Reverend  Charles  Manners  Sutton,  who 
died  in  1828,  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  married  in  1778,  Mary,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Thoroton,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  several  children. 

Charles,  Viscount  Canterbury,  the  second  child  and  eldest  son  of  this  eminent 
prelate,  was  born  on  the  20th  of  January,  1780.  His  school  days  were  passed 
at  Eton,  and  his  education  completed  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  A.B.,  in  the  year  1802.  Being  destined  for  the  profession 
of  the  law,  he  entered  as  a  student  at  Lincoln's-Inn,  and  was  by  that  Honourable 
Society  called  to  the  bar,  in  1805.  For  some  years  he  practised  in  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  and  went  the  Western  circuit.  He  was  elected  member  of  Parliament 
for  the  borough  of  Scarborough,  in  the  year  1807,  which  borough  he  represented 
until  called  upon  by  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1832,  when  he 
was  elected  by  that  distinguished,  body,  after  a  vain  show  of  resistance  from 
Mr.  Lubbock. 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton  was  appointed  Judge-Advocate-General  by  Mr.  Perceval 
in  the  year  1809.  That  office  is  one  not  only  in  itself  of  considerable  importance, 
but  one  very  rarely  entrusted  to  any,  save  those  in  whose  discretion  and  strict 
integrity  the  administration  of  the  day  reposes  unlimited  confidence;  and  for  this 
obvious  reason,  that  none  except  the  leading  members  of  the  Cabinet  have  such 
frequent  access  to  the  Sovereign.  Thus,  however,  it  has  always  been  during  the 
long  and  dignified  career  of  this  nobleman ;  always  largely  trusted  by  his  political 
friends,  and  never  disappointing  them. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Abbott  had  filled  the  Chair  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
During  the  desperate  struggles  of  the  Whig  party  against  the  prosecution  of  that 
war  which,  contrary  to  their  hopes,  crushed  the  Jacobin  Emperor — while  the 
immaculate  Colonel  Wardle  and  Mrs,  Clarke  filled  the  House  and  the  country  with 
accusations  against  the  best  son  of  one  of  the  best  of  kings — in  the  latter  days  of 
Pitt ; — through  the  whole  administration  of  Perceval ;  in  the  conflicts  wherein  Canning 
and  Castlereagh,  Sheridan,  Tierney,  and  Brougham,  were  the  combatants ;  the  task  of 
moderator  to  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament  had  devolved  upon  Charles  Abbott, 
afterwards  Lord  Colchester;  and  that  he  performed  that  task  as  became  the  first 
Commoner  of  England,  an  impartial  posterity  has  acknowledged.  After  sixteen  years 
of  service,  he  was  called  to  the  Upper  House,  full  of  honours ;  and,  in  the  month  of 
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June  1817,  the  Judge-Advocate-General  was  elected  in  his  stead,  by  a  majority  of 
160  over  Mr.  Williams  Wynn. 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton  was  in  no  respect  disqualified  to  endure  a  comparison  with 
his  accomplished  predecessor — equaling  him  in  many  points,  and  greatly  surpassing 
him  in  the  advantages  of  a  commanding  presence,  sonorous  voice,  imperturbable 
temper,  and  that  winning  grace  of  manner,  for  which  our  language  affords  no  precise 
epithet. 

There  were  two  features  in  the  career  of  Lord  Canterbury,  which  not  only 
distinguished  him  from,  but  placed  him  above,  all  preceding  Speakers.  He  com- 
manded in  so  eminent  a  degree  the  respect  of  the  House  generally,  and  of  his 
political  opponents  in  particular,  that,  without  the  least  compromise  of  principle  on 
his  part,  the  Whigs  proposed  him  for  the  Speakership  on  two  successive  occasions, 
and  agreed  on  several  to  elect  him.  This  is  without  a  parallel ;  the  other  is  equally 
so.  The  activity  of  commercial  enterprise,  consequent  upon  the  re-establishment  of 
peace,  led  to  a  rush  of  private  business  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  which, 
perhaps,  no  man  living  was  so  well  qualified  to  cope  as  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 
The  frauds  that,  but  for  his  judicial  acumen,  would  have  been  committed ; — the 
confusion  which,  but  for  his  energy,  must  have  overwhelmed  the  proceedings  of  the 
legislature; — it  would  be  alike  difficult  and  unnecessary  to  estimate.  Men  of  all 
parties — those  whose  rights  he  protected,  and  even  those  whose  designs  he 
frustrated,  have  acknowledged  that  the  skill  and  learning  manifested  by  him  in 
the  conduct  of  what  is  called  the  private  business  of  the  House,  has  never  been 
approached  by  the  most  illustrious  of  his  predecessors. 

Upon  the  first  resignation  of  Earl  Grey,  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  was  engaged  with 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  formation  of  an  administration ;  this  undertaking, 
however,  was  frustrated  by  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  had  the 
effect  of  re-instating  the  former  government  in  office  at  the  end  of  the  session. 
Mr.  Manners  Sutton  was,  by  the  express  desire  of  His  Majesty,  invested  with  the 
order  of  the  Bath ;  which  honour  was  never  enjoyed  by  any  of  his  predecessors, 
with  the  exception  of  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  afterwards  Earl  of  Northampton. 

In  the  month  of  November  1834,  King  William  IV.  dismissed  from  his  presence 
and  councils  the  first  Melbourne  Ministry,  and  "the  great  Commoner"  of  the  age 
was  invited  from  Rome  to  form  a  government.  The  details  of  that  remarkable  event 
are  not  within  our  province ;  but  they  are  so  far  connected  with  Lord  Canterbury, 
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that  they  led  to  his  being  called,  after  the  same  length  of  service  as  Mr.  Speaker 
Abbott,  to  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament. 

On  the  19th  of  February  1835,  the  Right  Honorable  James  Abercromby  was 
set  up  in  opposition  to  Sir  Charles  Manners  Sutton,  and  elected  by  a  majority  of  10 ; 
the  numbers  being  306  and  316.  Thus  did  the  House  and  the  country  lose  the 
services  of  a  man  whose  powers,  though  matured  by  experience,  were  yet  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  vigour; — a  man  whose  name  will  pass  to  a  remote  posterity  as 
the  most  accomplished  gentleman;  as  the  most  patient  and  impartial  moderator  of 
debate ;  as  one  of  the  most  assiduous,  one  of  the  most  learned,  and  one  of  the  most 
able  men  that  ever  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  Parliament. 


.  :-<eedle  St. 
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THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  SIR  GEORGE  MURRAY,  G.C.B.,  is  the 

second  son  of  Sir  William  Murray,  Bart.,  of  Ochtertyre,  in  Perthshire,  and  of  Lady 
Augusta  Mackenzie,  youngest  daughter  of  George,  third  Earl  of  Croraartie. 

The  family  of  Murray  of  Ochtertyre,  branched  off  from  the  house  of  Tally- 
bardine  (now  Atholl),  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  during  the  reign  of 
James  the  First  of  Scotland,  and  allied  itself  again  to  that  house  by  the  marriage  of 
Sir  William  Murray,  third  baronet  of  Ochtertyre,  with  the  grand-daughter  of  John 
Murray,  Marquess  of  Atholl,  and  Lady  Amelia  Sophia  Stanley,  daughter  of  James, 
seventh  Earl  of  Derby. 

Sir  George  Murray,  and  his  elder  brother  the  late  Sir  Patrick  Murray,  Bart., 
received  their  education  at  the  High  school,  and  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
The  elder  brother  attached  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  was  called  to  the 
Scotch  bar.  He  sat  in  Parliament  for  some  time  as  representative  for  the  city 
of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  accepted  a  seat  on  the  bench  in  Scotland  as  a  baron 
of  the  court  of  Exchequer.  His  assiduity  and  integrity  as  a  judge  procured  for  him 
general  esteem,  and  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  he  applied  himself  to  country 
affairs,  together  with  his  liberality  and  disinterestedness  in  promoting  undertakings 
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of  public  utility*  have  endeared  his  name  to  all  ranks  in  the  county  in  which  he 

resided. 

Sir  George  Murray,  the  younger  brother,  made  choice  of  the  military  profession, 
and  was  appointed  in  1789  to  an  Ensigncy  in  the  71st  regiment  of  foot,  from  which  he 
was  removed  to  the  34th,  and  in  June  1 790  to  the  3rd  Guards.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  with  France  in  1793,  he  accompanied  his  regiment  to  Holland,  and  was  present 
at  the  affair  of  St.  Amand,  the  battle  of  Famars,  the  siege  of  Valenciennes,  the  attack 
at  Lincelles,  the  investment  of  Dunkirk,  and  the  attack  at  Lannoy.  At  the  siege  of 
Valenciennes,  where  the  late  Duke  of  York  commanded,  an  incident  occurred  which 
served  to  show  that  he  was  not  deficient  either  in  personal  courage,  or  in  the  feelings 
of  humanity  towards  his  comrades  in  arms.  It  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  be  on  duty 
with  a  working  party  in  the  trenches  on  the  night  when  the  globes  of  compression 
were  exploded,  and  the  covert-way  was  stormed.  In  going  round  next  morning  to 
see  what  the  result  of  those  operations  had  been,  he  perceived  that  two  wounded 
soldiers  of  the  regiment  had  been  left  behind  in  the  covert-way  when  the  storming 
party  had  retreated.  These  men  were  sheltered  by  a  traverse,  but  they  could 
neither  be  approached  for  the  purpose  of  assistance  or  removal,  without  exposure  to 
the  fire  of  musquetry  from  the  ramparts  still  in  the  occupation  of  the  enemy. 
Ensign  Murray,  however,  resolved  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  these  men,  and  his 
example  being  followed  by  two  private  soldiers  of  the  same  regiment,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  to  succeed  in  removing  the  wounded  men  from  their  distressing  situation. 

In  January  1794,  he  was  promoted  to  a  Lieutenancy  with  the  rank  of  Captain, 
and  in  April  returned  to  England.  He  rejoined  the  army  in  Flanders  in  the  summer 
of  the  same  year,  and  was  in  the  retreat  through  Holland  and  Germany.  In  1795, 
he  was  appointed  Aide-de-camp  to  Major-General  Alexander  Campbell,  on  the  Staff 
of  Lord  Moira's  army ;  in  the  summer  he  sailed  on  the  expedition,  which  proved 
abortive,  intended  for  Quiberon ;  and,  in  the  autumn,  on  that  for  the  West  Indies, 
under  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  and  Admiral  Christian,  but  returned  in  February  1796 
on  account  of  ill  health.  In  1797  and  1798,  he  served  as  Aide-de-camp  to  Major- 
General  Campbell,  on  the  Staff  in  England  and  Ireland.  On  the  5th  of  August  1799 , 
he  obtained  a  company  in  the  3rd  Guards,  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  He 
was  employed  on  the  Staff  m  the  Quarter-Master-General's  department  on  the 
expedition  to  Holland,  and  was  wounded  in  the  action  near  the  Helder. 

On  returning  from  Holland  he  proceeded  with  his  regiment  to  the  south  of 
Ireland,  and  joined  the  force  assembled  at  Gibraltar  in  the  autumn  of  1800,  under 
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the  orders  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie.  That  General  again  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Murray  to  the  Quarter-Master-General's  department,  and  despatched  him  to 
Jaffa,  to  apprize  the  Grand  Vizier  of  the  approach  of  the  British  armament,  and  to 
concert  measures  with  his  Highness,  for  the  co-operation  of  the  allied  forces  in  the 
intended  expedition  against  the  French  in  Egypt.  He  rejoined  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie 
in  the  bay  of  Marmoice,  and  on  the  day  of  the  disembarkation  of  the  British  army 
in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  he  was  attached  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  Major-General 
Sir  John  Moore,  who  had  charge  of  the  right  wing  of  the  troops  ordered  to  land  first, 
and  to  whom  it  was  allotted  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  a  high  sand  hill,  which 
formed  the  principal  feature  in  their  position.  He  was  present  in  the  expedition 
against  Rosetta ;  in  the  affair  of  Rhamaine ;  at  the  investment  of  Cairo,  and  of 
Alexandria ;  and,  on  the  close  of  the  campaign,  his  services  were  rewarded  by  the 
Captain  Pacha,  in  the  camp  before  Alexandria,  with  the  decoration  of  the  second  class 
of  the  order  of  the  Crescent. 

During  the  peace  which  followed  the  successful  expedition  to  Egypt,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Murray  was  appointed  Adjutant-General  to  the  forces  in  the  West  Indies,  in 
which  he  remained  only  one  year,  in  consequence  of  an  arrangement  then  contem- 
plated to  reduce  the  Staff  of  the  army,  by  employing  deputies  only  at  the  head  of 
the  several  military  departments,  every  where  but  in  England.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Murray  being  thus  recalled,  received  an  appointment  at  the  Horse-Guards,  in  the 
Quarter-Master-General's  department;  which  was,  at  that  time,  placed  on  a  more 
extended  footing  than  it  had  before  been.  In  1804,  he  was  appointed  Deputy- 
Quarter-Master-General  in  Ireland;  and,  in  the  following  year,  he  served  in  the 
same  branch  of  the  Staff,  with  an  allied  army  then  forming  in  Hanover,  but  which 
was  broken  up  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  and  Russians  at 
Austerlitz.  Having  returned  to  Ireland  in  his  former  capacity,  he  was,  in  1806, 
again  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Quarter-Master-General's  department,  in  an  expe- 
dition which  proceeded  in  the  first  instance  to  Stralsund,  to  take  part  in  a  combined 
plan  of  operations  on  the  Continent,  which  plan  was  frustrated  by  the  successes  of 
the  French  in  Poland,  and  the  consequent  peace  concluded  between  Napoleon  and 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  on  the  river  Niemen.  The  British  force  in  the  Baltic  was, 
however,  largely  augmented  from  England,  and  directed  against  Copenhagen; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Murray  still  remaining  at  the  head  of  the  Quarter-Master-General's 
Staff  of  the  expedition.  Having  returned  to  Ireland,  he  was  again  called  upon, 
in  the  spring  of  1808,  to  proceed  on  a  mission  to  Sweden ;  and  a  body  of 
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troops  being  soon  after  sent  to  that  country  under  Sir  John  Moore,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Murray  was  appointed  Quarter-Master-General  to  it.  On  the  return  of 
the  troops  from  Sweden,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Murray  accompanied  them  to 
Portugal,  where  they  joined  the  army  which  had  already  begun  to  act  in  that 
country  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  He  landed  in  Portugal  with 
Sir  Harry  Burrard  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Vimiero  was 
fought,  and  became  Quarter-Master-General  to  the  British  forces  in  the  Peninsula. 
In  that  capacity  he  accompanied  Sir  John  Moore  into  Spain ;  was  present  "at  the 
battle  of  Corunna,  and  from  thence  returned  to  England  with  the  army.  He  soon 
after  obtained  the  rank  of  Colonel ;  and  in  the  month  of  April  1809,  embarked  at 
Portsmouth  with  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  to  resume  the  situation  of  Quarter-Master- 
General  of  the*  army  in  the  Peninsula,  which  he  continued  to  fill  from  that  time  until 
the  end  of  the  continental  war  in  1814,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1812,  during 
which  he  was  at  home,  and  held  the  appointment  of  Quarter-Master-General  in 
Ireland.  In  1811,  Colonel  Murray  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  Major-General, 
and  the  decoration  of  the  second  class  of  the  order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword 
had  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal.  * 

Major-General  Murray   rejoined  the  army  in   the  Peninsula,  at  Freneda,   in 
Portugal,  in  the  month  of  March  1813 ;  and  his  services  in  the  field  obtained  for 


*  The  following  letters  will  best  show  in  what  degree  of  estimation  Major-General  Murray's  abilities  and  services 
were  then  held,  as  well  by  the  distinguished  general  officer  who  commanded  the  British  army  in  the  Peninsula,  as  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief  at  home. 


Letter  from  Lord  Wellington  to  Major-General  Murray,  dated  May  28tf«,  1812,  at  Fuentl  Guinaldo,  in  Spain. 

"  My  dear  MURRAY  : 

I  received  this  day  your  letter  of  the  2nd,  and  I  cannot  express  to  you  how  much  concerned  I  am  that  you 
have  relinquished  your  situation  with  this  army.  I  acknowledge  that  when  I  first  heard  of  your  intention  to  quit  us, 
my  sentiments  were  not  confined  to  concern  and  regret  :  but  it  is  impossible  to  expect  that  men  will  pass  their  lives  in 
these  countries  who  have  other  objects  to  look  to  ;  and  I  cannot  be  surprised  that  after  such  continued  absence  you 
should  be  desirous  of  spending  some  time  at  home. 

In  answer  to  your  letter,  I  can  only  express  a  hope  that  you  relinquish  your  situation  with  as  much  regret  as  I  feel 
upon  losing  your  assistance  ;  and  I  assure  you  that  I  shall  always  be  happy  to  receive  it  again,  when  you  feel  disposed 
to  give  it. 

You  will  have  appreciated  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  our  late  operations.  The  siege  of  Badajoz  was  a  most 
serious  undertaking  ;  and  the  weather  did  not  favour  us.  The  troops  were  up  to  their  middle  in  mud  in  the  trenches  ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  our  difficulties  the  Guadiana  swelled,  and  carried  away  our  bridge  ;  and  rendered  useless,  for 
a  time,  our  flying  bridge.  However,  we  never  stopped  ;  and  a  fair  day  or  two  set  all  to  rights. 

The  assault  was  a  terrible  business,  of  which  I  foresaw  the  loss  when  I  was  ordering  it  ;  but  we  had  brought  matters 
to  that  state  that  we  could  do  no  more  ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  storm  or  raise  the  siege.  I  trust,  however,  that  future 
armies  will  be  equipped  for  sieges  with  the  people  necessary  to  carry  them  on  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  and  that  our 
engineers  will  learn  how  to  put  their  batteries  on  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  and  to  blow  in  the  counter-scarp,  instead  of 
placing  them  wherever  the  wall  can  be  seen,  leaving  the  poor  officers  and  troops  to  get  into  and  cross  the  ditch  as  they  can. 
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him  the  distinction  which  is  now  affixed  to  his  name  ;  having  been  created  a  Knight 
of  the  Bath  in  the  following  autumn. 

When  the  war  ended  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the  British  army  had 
returned  home  from  France,  Sir  George  Murray  was  appointed  Adjutant-General  in 
Ireland.  A  proposal  being  made  to  him,  however,  to  serve  in  America,  where  hos- 
tilities still  continued  with  the  United  States,  he  embarked  for  that  country  in  the  month 
of  December  1814,  and  having  landed  at  Halifax,  proceeded  over-land  to  Quebec ; 
but,  on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  a  courier  from  Washington  brought  intelligence  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  war.  It  had  been  intimated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Sir 
George  Murray,  before  he  left  England,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  negotiations  then 
going  on  at  Ghent,  terminating  in  peace  with  America,  it  was  intended  to  appoint 

Hill's  late  operation  is  likewise  very  important ;  as,  unless  the  enemy  have  another  bridge,  they  can  no  longer  pa»n 
the  Tagus  as  an  army,  excepting  at  Toledo.  As  you  have  left  us  I  will  not  tantalize  you  by  entering  on  our  plans  for 
the  remainder  of  the  campaign.  I  think  it  will  be  ours  at  all  events  :  and  I  hope  it  may  be  attended  by  permanent 

important  consequences. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Murray, 

Ymir's  most  sincerely, 

WBLLINOTON." 

Major-General  Murray's  return  to  the  situation  of  Quarter-Master-General  of  the  army  in  the  Peninsula  was 
occasioned  by  a  letter  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract. 

Extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Major-General  Murray,  Quarter-Master-  General  inlreland,  by  Colonel  Torrent , 
Military  Secretary  to  H.R.H.  the  Commander-in- Chief,  dated,  Horse  Guards,  27 th  of  December,  1812. 

"  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Lord  Wellington  by  the  last  mail,  transmitting  a  certificate  of  the  bad  state  of  Colonel 
Gordon's  health,  which  renders  his  return  to  England  indispensable,  and  his  Lordship  expresses  an  earnest  wish,  coupled 
with  the  regret  he  has  never  ceased  to  experience  for  the  loss  of  your  services,  that  you  should  return  to  your  old 
situation  upon  the  Peninsula;  and  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  feels  that  the  good  of  the  public  service  is  intimately 
connected  with  your  decision,  his  Royal  Highness  cannot  fail  to  indulge  a  hope  that  your  own  private  convenience  and 
inclinations  may  not  be  prejudiced  by  a  compliance  with  Lord  Wellington's  wishes.  I  am  not  authorized  nor  do  I 
mean  to  convey  an  idea,  that  his  Royal  Highness  would  attempt  to  force  your  inclinations,  but  your  return  to  the  army 
is  of  such  importance,  and  the  difficulty  of  filling  the  situation,  in  case  you  should  decline,  is  of  such  magnitude,  that  his 
Royal  Highness  must  look  for  your  acquiescence  with  considerable  interest  and  solicitude.  I  feel  that  I  have  no  right 
to  obtrude  my  advice  upon  you,  but  I  cannot  avoid  remarking  that  you  stand  too  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  military 
world  to  sanction  your  retirement  from  that  active  course  of  your  profession,  which  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  any 
elevation  as  a  soldier  which  your  ambition  might  suggest  to  you." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  reply  to  tJte  above  letter,  dated,  Dublin,  19/A  of  January,  1813. 

"  On  my  arrival  here  I  received  the  duplicate  of  your  letter  of  the  27th  of  December,  the  original  of  which  has  not 
yet  reached  me.  The  letter  which  I  wrote  to  you  by  anticipation  before  I  set  out  from  Scotland,  will  have  enabled  you 
however,  to  make  known  to  the  Commander-in -Chief  my  perfect  readiness  to  return  to  the  Peninsula;  so  that  little  more 
may  be  requisite  now,  than  merely  to  acknowledge  your  letter,  and  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  friendly  terms  in 
which  it  is  written.  If  I  were  to  add  nothing  more  however,  I  should  deprive  myself  of  the  great  satisfaction  which  it 
affords  me  to  convey  through  you  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  my  sense  of  the  condescension  and  kindness  with  which 
his  Royal  Highness  has  permitted  that  his  wishes  should  be  conveyed  to  me  on  the  present  occasion.  The  only  return 
which  it  is  in  my  power  to  make  for  the  indulgence  which  has  been  so  often  shown  to  me  by  his  Royal  Highness,  is  n,,t 
to  relax  in  my  endeavours  to  discharge  my  duty  to  the  public  service  at  all  times  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  in  whati-.  H 
situation  I  may  be  placed." 
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him  to  the  government  of  the  Canadas ;  and  he  had  been  directed  therefore,  in 
the  event  of  peace  being  proclaimed,  to  proceed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Upper 
Province,  and  assume  the  government  of  it,  which  he  accordingly  did.  But  by 
the  earliest  dispatches  received  from  England,  after  the  opening  of  the  navigation 
of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  in  the  spring,  he  was  informed  of  the  escape  of  Buonaparte 
from  the  island  of  Elba,  and  of  the  probability  of  a  renewal  of  war  in  Europe  ;  and 
the  option  was,  at  the  same  time,  given  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  either  to 
remain  in  Canada,  with  a  view  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  arrangement  which  had  been 
contemplated  for  him  there,  or  to  return  to  Europe  with  the  prospect  of  military 
employment.  Sir  George  Murray  immediately  made  over  the  government  of  Upper 
Canada  to  the  general  officer  next  in  rank  to  himself,  and  on  the  4th  of  June, 
set  out  for  the  Lower  Province.  Owing,  however,  to  the  tardy  embarkation  of 
the  troops  at  Quebec  for  Europe,  and  the  delay  attendant  upon  sailing  with  a  con- 
siderable fleet  of  transports,  he  was  not  enabled  to  join  the  army  in  France  till  near 
the  end  of  July,  when  it  had  reached  Paris. 

The  cessation  of  hostilities  in  France,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace 
in  the  autumn  of  1815,  led  to  an  arrangement,  by  which  a  force  of  150,000  men, 
under  the  denomination  of  the  "  Army  of  Occupation,"  was  to  remain  for  five  years 
in  that  country.  That  army  was  formed  of  contingents  furnished  by  the  several 
allied  powers  which  had  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon ;  and  the  com- 
mand of  it  was  conferred  upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Sir  George  Murray,  who 
was  Quarter-Master-General  of  the  British  contingent,  was  likewise  appointed  Chief 
of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army  of  Occupation,  and  he  was  raised  at  the  same  time 
to  the  local  rank  of  Lieutenant-General  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

During  the  time  Sir  George  Murray  held  the  appointment  of  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff  of  the  allied  army  in  France,  several  marks  of  distinction  were 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Sovereigns  whose  troops  were  serving  in  that 
army.* 

The  allied  powers  having  thought  fit  to  shorten  the  period  originally  fixed  for 
the  continuance  of  the  Army  of  Occupation,  the  British  troops  returned  home  in 

*  The  first  class  of  the  order  of  Leopold,  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria ;  the  first  class  of  the  order  of  St.  Alexander 
Newsky,  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia ;  the  first  class  of  the  order  of  the  Red  Eagle,  by  the  King  of  Prussia ;  the  first 
class  of  the  Guelphic  order,  by  the  King  of  Hanover ;  the  second  class  of  the  order  of  St.  Henry,  by  the  King  of 
Saxony ;  the  second  class  of  the  order  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  by  the  King  of  Bavaria.  The  first  class  of  the  French 
order  of  Military  Merit  was  also  offered  to  Sir  George  Murray,  by  Louis  XVIII.,  but  the  British  Government  did  not 
sanction  his  acceptance  of  it. 
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1818.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  Sir  George  Murray  was  appointed 
Governor  of  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst;  which  appointment  he 
continued  to  hold  till  the  year  1824,  when  he  accepted  that  of  Lieutenant-General 
of  the  Ordnance,  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  Master-General.  He  was 
in  1825,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  but  quitted  that 
command  in  1828,  to  fill  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial  and  War 
Department  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  administration,  on  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Huskisson. 

By  what  has  been  stated,  it  will  appear,  that  so  long  as  the  country  continued 
to  be  involved  in  war,  Sir  George  Murray  was  diverted  from  political  pursuits  by  his 
professional  occupations  as  a  soldier  ;  and  his  immediate  connexion  with  politics  can 
hardly  be  considered  to  have  taken  place  till  the  year  1824,  when  he  was  elected 
to  represent  the  county  of  Perth  in  Parliament.  But  his  moderation  as  a  politician 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  although  party  feeling  had  been  very  much 
excited  in  Perthshire  for  some  time,  and  especially  at  the  two  elections  which 
immediately  preceded  that  at  which  Sir  George  Murray  was  chosen,  he  declined, 
alternately,  the  invitation  given  him  by  each  of  the  contending  parties  to  come 
forward  as  a  party  candidate,  and  he  did  not  offer  himself  until  he  had  fully 
ascertained  that,  by  doing  so,  he  should  put  a  period  to  the  differences  which  had 
existed  in  the  country ;  and,  also,  that  he  should  not  interfere  with  the  views  of  any 
individual  who  might  have  formed,  or  be  considered  by  others  entitled  to  form, 
prior  pretensions  to  the  representation  of  the  county.  His  election  took  place, 
accordingly,  with  the  entire  concurrence  of  all  parties,  notwithstanding  his  having 
become  in  some  degree  a  party  man  by  his  recent  acceptance  of  the  office  of 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  Ordnance. 

Sir  George  Murray's  appointment  in  1825,  to  the  military  command  in  Ireland, 
precluded  his  taking  any  very  active  part  in  parliamentary  affairs  for  some  time; 
he  was,  however,  again  unanimously  chosen  representative  for  Perthshire,  at  the 
general  election  which  took  place  in  1826. 

In  the  course  of  the  several  ministerial  changes  of  the  year  1827,  Sir  George 
Murray's  appointment  to  office  at  the  head  of  one  or  other  of  the  military  departments 
was  contemplated,  but  circumstances  occurred  which  prevented  any  of  the  then  pro- 
posed political  arrangements  in  which  he  was  included  being  carried  into  effect.  We 
find,  however,  that  in  the  year  1828,  Sir  George  Murray  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
grant  proposed  to  Mr.  Canning's  family.  He  argued  that  such  a  tribute  was  justly 
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due  to  the  memory  of  a  public  man,  so  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  his  genius, 
his  eloquence,  and  his  acquirements,  independently  even  of  every  other  consideration ; 
and,  that  the  omission  of  it  would  be  a  lasting  reproach  to  the  nation  ; — and  that  as 
for  those  who  appeared  to  oppose  the  grant  in  the  hope  of  obscuring  the  fame  of 

Mr.  Canning their  malignity  would  be  defeated  like  that  of  Tiberius,  in  prohibiting 

the  appearance  of  the  busts  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  the  funeral  of  Junia,—  '  Sed 
profulgebant  Cassius  atque  Brutus,  eo  ipso,  quod  effigies  eorum  non  visebantur.' 

When  Mr.  Huskisson's  retirement  from  the  administration  took  place,  the  seals 
of  the  Colonial  Department  were  given,  as  has  been  stated,  to  Sir  George  Murray, 
then  absent  on  leave  from  his  military  command,  and  in  attendance  upon  his  duties 
in  Parliament.  Having  thus  vacated  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  accepting 
office,  he  was  again  chosen  for  Perthshire,  without  opposition. 

That  Sir  George  Murray's  views  of  Colonial  policy,  whilst  he  held  the  appoint- 
ment of  Secretary  of  State,  were  characterized  by  liberality  of  sentiment,  was 
frequently  admitted  even  by  his  opponents  in  Parliament,  and  is  further  attested, 
both  by  his  speeches  and  official  dispatches,  which  have  lately  been  the  theme  of 
praise  during  the  discussions  which  have  arisen  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Canadian  rebellion ;  when  even  the  seditious  and  traitorous  fomenters  and  abettors 
of  the  rebels,  were  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  if  the  advice  of  Sir  George 
Murray  had  been  followed,  the  rebellion  would  not  have  broken  out. 

The  nature  of  his  opinions  on  several  important  questions  of  home  policy  will 
appear  by  the  statement  we  are  about  to  make.  In  the  session  of  1829,  he  supported 
the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  from  civil  disabilities,  by  a  speech 
which  drew  forth  a  strong  eulogium  from  a  man  well  qualified,  both  by  ability 
and  by  long  experience,  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  such  matters.  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  on  addressing  the  House  of  Commons  a  few  nights  afterwards  upon 
the  same  subject,  said,  "It  is  impossible  for  me  to  take  leave  of  this  subject 
without  adverting,  with  feelings  of  the  highest  gratification,  to  the  able  assistance 
the  right  honorable  gentleman  (Mr.  Peel)  received  the  other  evening  from  the 
excellent  speech  of  his  right  honorable  and  gallant  colleague,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Colonies.  I  must  say,  that  since  I  have  sat  in  Parliament,  I  have  never  heard  a 
more  effective  or  powerful  speech  ;  or  one  more  calculated  to  accomplish  its  purpose, 
than  that  of  the  right  honorable  and  gallant  gentleman ;  and  it  was  to  me  a  great 
gratification  to  hear  it  from  the  lips  of  a  soldier,  because  I  have  always  had  a  feeling 
of  regard  and  attachment  towards  the  body  of  gentlemen  of  that  profession ;  than 
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whom  none,  I  believe,  are  more  liberal  or  enlightened ;  nor  of  any  class  can  it  be  said 
more  fairly  or  truly,  that  they  are  men  of  the  world,  in  the  most  correct  sense  of 
the  words ;  and  that  their  experience  makes  them  better  acquainted  with  the  affairs 
of  mankind  than  other  persons,  and  more  calculated  for  what  they  are,  perhaps,  not 
always  given  credit  for  in  this  house — the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  nations. 
The  right  honorable  and  gallant  gentleman  read,  from  the  ranks  of  the  army,  a 
lecture  well  worthy  of  the  meditation  of  the  Church.  We  must  with  reference  to  it, 
adopt  the  reverse  of  the  old  adage — '  cedant  arma  togee,'  and  say  now — '  armis 
cedat  toga.'  But  the  most  eloquent  and  admirable  part  of  his  speech  was  one  so 
honorable  to  his  feelings  and  understanding, — it  comprises  so  much  argument  in  so 
small  a  compass, — and  goes  so  directly  from  the  heart  of  the  speaker  to  the  heart 
of  the  hearer, — that  I  cannot  praise  it  too  highly.  It  is  that  in  which,  deprecating 
the  civil  dissensions  that  arise  from  the  existing  state  of  the  law  as  to  religious 
opinions,  the  right  honorable  and  gallant  gentleman  said : — *  There  are  no  such 
regulations  in  the  army ;  we  have  no  religious  distinctions : — Catholics  and  Protestants 
are  on  the  same  footing ;  they  sleep  in  the  same  tent ;  they  march  in  the  same  ranks ; 
they  mount  the  same  breach  ;  they  are  emulous  only  in  deeds  of  glory ; — and,  when 
they  fall,  they  are  laid  together  in  the  same  grave,  and  their  hopes  of  a  blessed  hereafter 
rest  upon  the  same  Redeemer.'  This  eloquent  passage  from  the  lips  of  a  military 
man,  I  will  cite  as  an  answer  to  the  senseless  cry  of  '  No  Popery ;'  and  when  any 
sentiments  are  attributed  to  persons  which  they  never  uttered,  for  fraudulent  and 
mischievous  purposes,  I  would  have  that  passage  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold,  and 
with  it  I  would  enrich  the  walls  of  every  cottage  in  England,  and  every  cabin  in 
Ireland." 

Sir  George  Murray  was  re-elected  for  his  native  county  at  the  general 
election  which  took  place  in  the  month  of  August  1830,  and  again  in  May 
1831.  On  the  occasion  of  this  last  election,  he  addressed  the  electors  in  the 
County  Hall  of  Perth,  in  a  speech  of  a  truly  independent  character,  exhibiting 
his  views  as  a  senator  and  statesman  in  a  light  that  must  have  been  highly  appre- 
ciated by  his  constituents.  He  said,  among  many  other  things  too  good  not  to  be 
remembered  and  admired,  that  "  It  would  be  well  if  the  people  would,  at  all  times, 
bear  in  mind  that  crowds  have  their  courtiers  as  well  as  monarchs.  Wherever  there 
is  power  there  will  be  flatterers  ;  and  the  people  do  not  always  sufficiently  recollect 
that  they  are  liable  to  be  flattered  and  misled  as  well  as  princes  ;  and  by  flatterers  not 
less  mean,  cringing,  and  servile,  and,  above  all,  not  less  false,  or  less  selfish,  than  the 
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vilest  flatterer  who  ever  frequented  a  palace,  to  serve  his  own  private  ends  by 
betraying  the  interests  of  his  master.  There  is  no  disease  against  which  a  free  state 
ought  to  guard  with  greater  vigilance  than  against  the  extreme  of  democracy.  If 
this  principle  be  indulged  too  far,  it  will  carry  a  people  beyond  the  region  of  true 
freedom,  into  the  dominion  of  that  'Anarch  Old,'  described  by  one  of  our  greatest t 
poets,  in  whose  territories,  he  says,  there  is  perpetual  strife  and  confusion ; — all  the 
elements  of  nature  are  in  contention  against  one  another,  and  some  little  atom, 
rising  to  the  surface,  vainly  fancies  that  it  is  guiding  the  vortex  by  which  it  is  itself 
whirled  round,  until  it  is  suddenly  submerged,  and  another  rises  in  its  place  with 
the  like  vain  expectations,  to  share  as  quickly  a  similar  fate.  The  state  of  chaos  in 
the  material  world,  thus  described  by  the  powerful  imagination  of  Milton,  is  like  the 
condition  of  the  moral  world,  in  that  state  of  anarchy  which  democracy  is  sure  to 
produce  when  pushed  to  excess ;  and  then,  the  people,  worn  out  by  disappointments, 
and  the  continual  changes  of  the  most  capricious  and  oppressive  tyranny,  are  driven  at 
last  to  seek  for  refuge  under  the  firm  yoke  of  a  single  despot."  Sir  George  Murray, 
also  expressed  his  sincere  and  anxious  wish  "  That  the  vessel  of  the  state  might 
long  continue  to  pursue  her  hitherto  prosperous  voyage ; — with  monarchy  at  the  helm, 
to  guide  her  in  her  course ; — with  aristocracy,  that  is,  the  influence  of  property,  as 
ballast  to  keep  her  steady  in  a  troubled  sea ; — and  with  the  favoring  breath  of  the 
people,  to  fill  her  sails.  If  our  vessel  shall  be  guided  in  such  a  manner  I  shall  have 
no  fears;  but,  if  we  shall  weaken  too  much  the  hand  which  holds  the  helm,  or 
diminish  the  weight  and  influence  of  the  ballast, — or,  if  the  breath  of  the  people, 
which  has  hitherto  wafted  us  so  steadily  along,  shall  be  raised  to  a  storm, — in  place 
of  continuing  to  be  the  admiration  and  the  envy  of  other  states,  we  shall  exhibit  to 
future  times  (which  may  God  avert!)  a  shipwreck  the  most  disastrous,  the  most 
irretrievable,  and  the  most  self-willed,  of  any  which  has  ever  occurred  in  the  history 
of  the  world."  Thanking  his  constituents,  and  the  county  at  large,  he  concluded 
by  saying,  "  I  shall  be  at  all  times  willing  to  adopt  and  to  support  every  safe  and 
prudent  measure  of  practical  improvement  in  our  political  system  ;  but  I  trust  I  shall 
never  be  led  away  by  theory  from  those  principles  which  I  consider  to  be  the  true 
foundations  of  our  national  power  and  prosperity,  or  be  deterred  by  clamour  and 
violence  from  upholding  to  the  utmost  our  tried  and  valuable  institutions." 

In  the  discussions  which  arose  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform,  the 
objections  of  Sir  George  Murray  to  the  particular  scheme  of  reform  brought  forward 
by  Lord  Grey's  government  were  founded,  chiefly,  upon  the  apprehensions  he 
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entertained,  that  the  extent  of  the  alterations  proposed,  and  the  violence  of  the 
means  employed  to  carry  them  through,  would  shake  the  foundations  of  the 
constitution;  and  deprive,  ere  long,  even  the  Whig  Ministers  themselves,  of  all 
control  over  that  spirit  of  innovation  which  they  were  so  rashly  stirring  up,  for  the 
temporary  gratification  of  their  own  party  feelings,  and  in  the  vain  expectation  that 
it  would  be  the  means  of  establishing,  permanently,  their  own  political  ascendency. 
With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  measure  which  related  to  Scotland,  Sir  George 
Murray  strongly  recommended  that  two  representatives  should  be  granted  to  each 
of  the  larger  Scotch  counties.  He  argued  that  the  claims  of  these  counties  to 
such  additional  representation  were  tenable  on  the  several  grounds  of  territorial 
extent,  population,  and  wealth ;  that  the  principle  on  which  an  addition  of  eight 
members  was  to  be  made  by  the  bill,  in  favor  of  the  improved  commercial  and 
manufacturing  interests  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom — an  addition  both  just 
and  necessary — was  equally  applicable  in  the  case  of  its  agricultural  interests,  which 
had  made  a  corresponding  advance  since  the  representation  of  Scotland  was  adjusted 
at  the  time  of  the  Union ; — and,  finally,  that  the  existing  opportunity  should  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  by,  without  introducing  into  the  larger  Scotch  counties  at  least,  the 
acknowledged  advantages  attendant  upon  double  representation. 

On  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  which  followed  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
Sir  George  Murray  was  opposed  in  Perthshire  by  the  Earl  of  Ormelie,  only  son  of 
the  Marquess  of  Bredalbane,  who  had  recently  been  advanced  in  the  peerage  by 
Earl  Grey.  The  great  fortune  which  that  young  nobleman  was  to  inherit,  together 
with  the  excitement  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  resulting  from  the  recent  measure, 
obtained  for  him  the  representation  of  the  county  of  Perth,  at  the  election  which 
took  place  in  December  1832.  On  Lord  Ormelie  succeeding  to  the  peerage, 
however,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  father,  Sir  George  Murray  again 
contested  the  county  successfully,  in  April  1834,  against  Mr.  Graham,  the  ministerial 
candidate. 

On  the  formation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  administration  in  the  beginning  of  the 
winter  of  1834,  Sir  George  Murray  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Master-General 
of  the  Ordnance,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet ;  but,  at  the  general  election  which  took 
place  soon  afterwards,  the  Honorable  Fox  Maule,  (now  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  and  eldest  son  of  Lord  Panmure)  was  successful  against 
him  in  Perthshire,  by  a  small  majority.  Sir  George  retired  from  office  along  with 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  April  1835. 
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In  the  month  of  August  1836,  a  requisition  was  addressed  to  Sir  George  Murray 
by  a  numerous  body  of  the  electors  of  Westminster,  requesting  him  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  that  city  on  the  next  vacancy  which  might 
occur.  But  the  first  vacancy  happened  under  peculiar  and  unforeseen  circumstances, 
in  consequence  of  the  spirited  conduct  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  in  vacating  his  seat 
for  the  express  purpose  of  putting  to  the  test  of  an  election, — whether  it  was  a 
fact,  as  had  been  tauntingly  alleged  by  the  Whigs  and  Radicals,  that  he  had  forfeited 
the  confidence  of  the  majority  of  the  constituency  of  Westminster,  by  his  avowed 
alienation  from  the  O'Connell-ridden  Ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne.  Sir  George 
Murray  did  not,  therefore,  think  the  case  was  one  in  which  it  would  be  becoming  in 
him  to  interfere  by  being  also  a  candidate. 

The  next  opening  which  took  place  was  occasioned  by  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, consequent  upon  the  demise  of  William  the  Fourth.  Sir  George  Murray  came 
forward  then,  however,  under  the  double  disadvantage  of  the  absence  of  many  of 
his  friends  unavoidably  caused  by  the  general  election,  and  the  utmost  exertions  of 
the  government  and  the  court  being  also  put  forth  in  favor  of  his  opponents. 
The  cause  of  the  constitution,  therefore,  sustained  a  defeat,  and  the  partisans  of 
innovation  were  chosen  to  represent  the  citizens  of  Westminster  in  the  present 
Parliament. 

Comment  upon  the  life  of  Sir  George  Murray  is  unnecessary.  As  a  subaltern 
we  have  shown  him  to  be  gallant  and  humane ;  when  he  arrived  at  the  rank  of 
a  General,  we  find  the  Conqueror  of  the  Peninsula,  and  of  Napoleon,  expressing  his 
deep  regret  that  he  should  lose  his  valuable  services  ;  and,  that  those  services 
were  so  valuable,  that  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  then  Commander- 
in-Chief,  in  the  language  of  courteous  command,  again  demanded  his  presence 
with  the  army.  We  have  also  shown  that  he  has  been  highly  honored  by  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe ;  that,  as  a  senator,  he  has  been  eloquent ; — as  a  politician, 
clear-sighted  and  moderate.  True  it  is,  that  the  last  event  recorded  by  us  in  his 
political  career  is  a  defeat.  It  was,  however,  a  defeat  where  corruption  conquered 
honor  ; — treasonable  language,  loyal  conduct ; — and  which  placed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a  gentleman  whose  seat  ought  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  statesman. 

Sir  George  Murray  married  Louisa,  third  daughter  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Uxbridge, 
by  whom  he  has  one  daughter. 
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ABEL-ROUS    DOTTIN,    ESQ.,    M.P. 

ABEL-ROUS  DOTTIN,  Esq.,  Member  of  Parliament  for  Southampton,  is 
the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Abel  Dottin,  Esq.,  of  Grenada  Hall,  in  Barbadoes,  and 
of  English,  in  Oxfordshire;  High-Sheriff  for  that  county  in  1764,  and  member  of 
the  Assembly  and  Council  of  Barbadoes.  The  honorable  member's  grandfather  also 
held  the  latter  offices ; — in  fact,  his  family  are  completely  identified  with  the  history 
of  the  island.  On  the  mother's  side,  Mr.  Dottin  is  most  honorably  descended  from 
that  ancient  family,  Rous,  of  Courtyrala,  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  whose  great 
ancestor  was  a  most  brave  and  distinguished  Norman  knight,  who,  according  to  the 
roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  was  in  the  train  of  the  Conqueror.  The  descendant  of  this 
knight  was  a  most  powerful  baron  in  the  reigns  of  William  the  Second  and  Henry 
the  First;  and  the  honor  of  the  name  was  most  nobly  supported  by  the  celebrated 
Sir  Robert  Le  Rous,  Knight-Banneret,  and  Governor  of  Cherbourg,  who  attended 
the  Black  Prince  in  the  wars  with  France  and  Spain.  From  this  warrior  descended 
the  Speaker  of  the  Short  Parliament,  who  was  one  of  the  Protector's  Lords ;  and,  on 
his  demise,  was  buried  with  public  obsequies. 
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Mr.  Dottin  is  united  to  Dorothy,  eldest  daughter  of  Robert  Burnett  Jones, 
Esq.,  of  Ades,  in  Sussex,  Attorney-general  at  Barbadoes.  He  was  returned  to 
Parliament  in  1818,  as  member  for  Gatton,  and  two  years  afterwards  he  struggled 
severely  for  Southampton,  losing  his  election  only  by  a  single  vote.  In  1826,  the 
honorable  gentleman  was  more  successful,  and  took  his  seat  for  that  town ;  he  was 
also  re-elected  in  1830.  The  following  year  he  resigned,  and  continued  out  of 
Parliament  until  1835,  when  he  was  again  most  honorably  returned.  At  the  last 
election  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  poll. 

Samuel-Rous  Dottin,  Captain  of  the  3rd  Dragoon-Guards,  was  the  honorable 
gentleman's  brother.  He  was  buried  at  Canterbury,  and  it  is  rather  remarkable, 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Cambray,  at  which,  three  years  before,  he  had  so 
gloriously  distinguished  himself,  having  had  three  horses  killed  under  him. 

In  politics  the  honorable  member  is  an  undeviating  Conservative,  as  the  following 
extract  from  his  last  speech  to  his  constituents,  at  the  Town  Hall,  Southampton,  will 
abundantly  testify  :— 

"  I  am  not  an  enemy  to  reform,  where  reform  is  necessary ;  but  I  could  wish  to 
see  the  mad  spirit  of  innovation  checked  and  put  a  stop  to ;  for,  at  this  moment, 
when  I  am  now  addressing  you,  there  appears  to  be  no  end  to  it.  Reason  and  truth 
are  never  even  thought  of.  Their  combinations  are  dislocated  and  deranged. 
Alluding  to  innovation,  that  great  statesman,  Burke,  observes,  '  It  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated,  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  until  it  comes  into  the 
currency  of  a  proverb — To  innovate,  is  not  to  reform.'  And  he  adds,  '  those  who 
have  trusts  of  political  or  natural  authority,  must  ever  keep  watch  against  the 
desperate  enterprises  of  innovation ;  let  even  their  benevolence  be  fortified  and 
armed.'  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  all  electors  to  return  such  men  as  will  resist 
these  changes,  and  defend  our  Church  and  Constitution.  For  myself,  I  will  struggle 
and  fight  hard  for  the  principle  of  her  life,  until  the  last  spark  is  extinct,  and  use 
my  utmost  endeavours  to  preserve  the  union  between  Church  and  State,  inviolate 
and  untouched.  My  rallying  cry  is,  the  Queen,  the  Constitution,  the  whole 
Constitution,  and  nothing  but  the  Constitution." 
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LORD     ASHBURTON. 

ALEXANDER  BARING,  BARON  ASHBURTON,  of  Ashburton,  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  is  the  second  son  of  the  late  Sir  Francis  Baring,  Baronet.  His 
Lordship  married  in  1798,  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  William  Bingham,  Esq.,  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia. 

Although  the  family  of  Baring  has  long  held  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  city  of 
London,  yet  the  father  of  Lord  Ashburton  having  raised  it  to  unexampled  wealth, 
and  to  a  dignity  amongst  the  commercial  establishments  of  Europe  of  which  there 
had  previously  been  no  parallel,  may  be  regarded  as  the  more  immediate  founder 
of  its  present  eminent  fortunes.  He  was  the  third  son  of  John  Baring,  Esq.,  of 
Larkbeer,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and  was  created  a  baronet  in  the  year  1793.  So 
extraordinary  an  influence  did  this  eminent  person  exercise  over  the  commercial 
affairs  of  the  country,  that  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1812,  produced  a  sensible 
depression  of  the  funds. 

Lord  Ashburton,  had  for  some  years  before  his  elevation  to  the  peerage,  retired 
from  the  more  active  pursuits  of  trade;  but  in  early  life  he  engaged  with  great 
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assiduity  and  effect  in  the  task  of  rendering  himself  worthy  to  be  called  the  son  and 
successor  of  one,  whom  the  late  Lord  Erskine  had  emphatically  designated,  as  "  the 
greatest  merchant  in  the  world." 

Alexander  Baring,  now  the  Baron  Ashburton,  entered  Parliament  when  Mr. 
Perceval  was  at  the  head  of  the  government ;  but  the  administration  of  that  day  did 
not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  his  general  support,  though  occasionally  he  voted  in 
favour  of  their  measures.  The  name  "  Conservative,"  originated  at  a  moment  when 
Mr.  Baring  ceased  for  ever  to  give  the  Whig  party  the  benefit  of  a  single  vote ; 
it  may,  therefore,  with  truth  be  stated,  that  though  he  never  was  precisely  a  Tory, 
yet  he  has  been  an  undeviating  Conservative  ever  since  the  formation  of  that  party 
in  1830.  For  many  years  before  the  appellation  "  Conservatives "  came  to  be 
assumed  by  a  political  party,  he  enjoyed  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but, 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  public  life,  he  may  be  said  to  have  acted  on 
conservative  principles.  Occasionally  agreeing  with  the  Whigs,  he  was  never  a 
reformer;  sometimes  opposing  the  Tories,  he  was  always  a  supporter  of  measures 
conservative  of  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  country. 

From  the  year  1812  to  1820,  Taunton  was  represented  by  Mr.  Baring.  He 
then  stood  for  the  now  disfranchised  borough  of  Callington,  for  which  place  he 
continued  to  be  member  during  the  eleven  succeeding  years.  He  afterwards  sat  for 
Thetford ;  and  in  1832  was  returned  for  the  northern  division  of  the  county  of 
Essex.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  period  that  he  had  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  spoke  chiefly  on  subjects,  his  acquaintance  with  which  far  exceeded 
the  aggregate  knowledge  concerning  them  possessed  by  the  other  six  hundred  and 
fifty  seven  members.  On  commercial  affairs,  on  manufactures,  on  matters  of  trade, 
finance,  and  political  economy,  he  ought  to  have  been  accepted  as  a  guide,  whose 
qualifications  the  most  eminent  of  his  compeers  had  never  equalled ;  but  Mr. 
Alexander  Baring,  deficient  in  some  of  the  attributes  which  ensure  success  in  a 
popular  assembly,  would  probably  have  attained  to  higher  fame,  if  his  career  had 
commenced  in  a  body  constituted  like  that  which  he  now  adorns.  The  very 
excellencies  of  his  understanding,  acquisitions,  and  character,  unfitted  him  "to  wield 
the  fierce  democracy  "  of  the  lower  house ;  for  he  was  incapable  of  that  passionate, 
fervid,  one-sided  species  of  debating,  which  the  interests  of  party  occasionally 
demand.  Inasmuch  as  "good  men  must  associate  when  the  bad  combine,"  so  the 
Conservative  leaders  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  must,  in  these  later  and  more 
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evil  days,  turn  against  the  assailants  of  the  constitution,  those  weapons,  of  which, 
under  a  better  state  of  things,  it  might  be  as  well  to  leave  their  opponents  the 
exclusive  enjoyment ;  Mr.  Baring  was,  therefore,  less  distinguished  amidst  the 
reckless  accusations,  the  keen  retorts,  the  biting  sarcasm,  the  cruel  irony,  the 
exciting  appeals  to  good  and  evil  passions,  which  mark  the  conflicts  of  party,  than 
in  those  calm  and,  we  had  almost  said,  learned  deliberations,  where,  with  the 
authority  of  a  professor  lecturing  his  class,  he  expounded  the  doctrines  of  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which,  from  his  earliest  years,  he  had  profoundly  and 
successfully  cultivated.  The  sight  of  his  mind  is  almost  infinite — it  would  seem  as 
if  all  possible  relations,  incidents,  and  qualities  of  a  subject,  were  at  once  present  to 
his  view ;  and,  therefore,  his  practice  was  rather  to  sum  up  like  a  judge,  than  debate 
in  the  manner  of  a  partisan ;  seeking  for  truth,  not  declaiming  for  conquest,  he 
hardly  ever  enunciated  a  proposition  without,  at  the  same  time,  stating  its  limits 
and  qualifications  so  effectively,  as  to  prove  his  unequalled  penetration  and 
exactness  of  mind ;  and  with  such  candour  and  good  faith  as  placed  his  integrity 
beyond  all  question ;  but  some  of  the  country  gentlemen,  though  believing  that 
on  the  whole  they  could  not  have  a  safer  guide,  were  often  astonished  by  the 
extraordinary  fulness  and  force  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  state  the  wrong 
side  of  a  question,  and  to  abate  and  curtail  the  right ;  thus  blunting  the  edge  of 
his  own  weapons :  hence  Mr.  Baring,  though  he  attained  a  prominent  place  in  the 
first  rank  of  Conservative  Statesmen,  never  filled  so  extremely  high  a  situation  as 
his  general  powers  entitled  him  to  occupy.  It  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  history  of 
this  distinguished  nobleman,  that  those  who  have  most  attentively  considered  his 
character,  should  feel  convinced  that  his  station  in  the  political  world  would  have 
proved  even  more  conspicuous  than  it  has  been,  were  it  not  for  the  caution,  the 
conscientiousness,  the  perspicacity,  and  the  range  of  information,  in  which  he  so  far 
excels  other  men. 

For  many  years  past  Lord  Ashburton  has  held  the  honorary  situation  of  a 
trustee  of  the  British  Museum ;  but  the  only  office  which  he  accepted  under  the 
crown,  was  that  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  during  the  administration  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  at  the  close  of  which  he  was  called  to  the  Upper  House ;  and  it 
may  very  safely  be  affirmed,  that  few  commoners  had  ever  received  that  distinction 
who  were  more  ripe  for  the  peerage.  Since  the  elevation  of  Lord  Ashburton  to  the 
Upper  House  of  Parliament,  few  occasions  have  arisen  that  called  into  action  the 
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peculiar  powers  which  made  him  one  of  the  first  trade  ministers  that  ever  had  a  seat 
in  the  cabinet ;  but,  whenever  those  opportunities  did  present  themselves,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  that  he  fully  sustained  the  high  reputation  which  he  had  previously 
acquired. 

His  Lordship  has  a  large  family,  and  is  understood  to  be  as  amiable  in  private, 
as  he  is  eminent  in  public  life. 
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THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  JOHN  WILSON  CROKER,  L.L.D.,  F.R.S., 
was  born  the  20th  of  December  1780,  and  married  22nd  of  May  180G,  Rosamond, 
eldest  daughter  of  William  Pennell,  Esq.,  Consul-General  in  the  Brazils. 

The  family  from  which  Mr.  Croker  traces  his  descent,  is  a  branch  of  the  house 
of  Croker,  of  Lineham,  in  Devonshire — a  lineage  as  ancient  as  the  conquest.  The 
Crokers,  who  were  originally  seated  at  Croker's  Hele  and  Crokern  Tor,  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  became  possessed,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  of  Lineham,  by 
marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  Churchill  family,  a  younger  male  branch  of  which 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

The  last  male  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Crokers  of  Lineham,  was  Courtenay 
Croker,  whose  only  daughter  and  heiress,  Mary,  carried  the  estate  of  Lineham  into 
the  family  of  Bulteel,  of  Fleet :  Thomas  Croker,  of  Trevillas,  in  Cornwall,  second 
son  of  John  Croker,  of  Lineham,  obtained,  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  estate  of  Ballyanker,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  in  Ireland.  One  of 
his  sons,  after  a  long  course  of  military  service,  settled  at  Ballyanker,  and  died  in 
1663  :  from  him  the  subject  of  this  memoir  is  descended. 
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The  father  of  Mr.  Croker  filled  for  many  years  the  important  office  of  Surveyor- 
General  of  Ireland,  and  died  in  the  year  1814,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-three. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  abilities — of  most  amiable  manners,  and  of 
high  character  as  a  public  servant.  Mr.  Croker  is  descended,  through  the  female 
line,  from  Admiral  Wilson,  whose  name  he  bears ;  and  through  whom  he  was 
connected  with  the  noble  families  (now,  we  believe,  extinct  in  the  direct  line)  of 
Verney  and  Fermanagh. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  a  fellow-commoner  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  took  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1800.  At  that  period  there  existed  within  the 
University  of  Dublin,  a  debating  club,  called  the  Historical  Society,  at  which  the 
arts  of  public  speaking  were  cultivated  by  men,  many  of  whom  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  Parliament  and  in  the  profession  of  the  law ;  of  that  number 
is  Mr.  Croker.  In  the  year  1802,  he  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar,  and  for  a  few 
years  went  the  Munster  circuit.  Soon  after  his  entrance  on  the  profession  of  the 
law,  he  was  invited  to  offer  himself  for  the  representation  of  Down,  and  stood 
a  severe  contest ;  being  beaten  at  the  poll,  he  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons, 
but,  pending  that  appeal,  a  dissolution  took  place,  and  he  was  chosen  at  the  ensuing 
election  in  1807;  from  which  time,  till  the  first  Reform  Parliament  in  1833,  he 
continued  to  enjoy  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1827  he  was  invited  to 
stand,  and  returned  to  serve  in  Parliament,  for  the  University  of  Dublin ;  for  which, 
at  the  dissolution  in  1832,  he  was  universally  solicited  to  allow  himself  to  be  again 
put  in  nomination,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  unanimously  elected ;  but  he 
declined  that  honour  from  a  persuasion,  it  is  said,  that  the  new  composition  of  the 
House  of  Commons  would  be  found,  in  the  long  run,  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
ancient  constitution  of  England. 

Throughout  the  successive  administrations  of  Mr.  Perceval,  Lord  Liverpool, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  namely  from  1809  to  1830,  Mr.  Croker  filled  the 
highly  important,  but  not  very  prominent  office,  of  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  year  1828,  towards  the  close  of  his  long  and  arduous  public 
services,  that  he  was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.  It  is  understood,  that,  from 
habitual  liking  to  the  business  of  the  Admiralty,  with  which,  in  all  its  details,  he 
had  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted,  Mr.  Croker  had  previously  declined  a 
change  of  office  that  would  have  earlier  given  him  the  rank  of  Privy  Counsellor, 
and  more  ostensible,  if  not  more  real,  political  importance. 
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In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1829,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ceased  to  be 
minister,  and  Earl  Grey  ruled  in  his  stead:  the  demand  for  Reform  resounded 
through  the  country,  and  the  apostles  of  revolution  thought  it  a  favourable  moment 
to  emerge  from  their  usual  obscurity,  and  to  pour  forth  from  high  places  the  mass  of 
seditious  sentiment — pent  up  and  accumulating  since  the  latter  years  of  the  pre- 
ceding century — for  the  purpose  of  one  final,  and,  as  they  hoped,  fatal  attack  upon 
the  constitution  of  England. 

To  the  deep  disgrace  of  one  section  of  our  aristocracy,  the  republican  faction 
received  aid  "  from  the  illustrious  and  the  far  descended."  It  was  at  this  juncture 
that  the  parliamentary  genius  of  the  late  Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin 
became  really  developed.  For  twenty  years  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
organ  of  the  Admiralty,  a  department  then  so  ably  conducted,  that  its  vindications 
were  necessarily  brief  and  infrequent ;  to  those,  his  few,  concise,  and  judicious 
speeches  were  in  a  great  measure  limited ;  he  was,  therefore,  known  to  the  public 
only  as  a  servant  of  the  crown,  able  and  meritorious  beyond  his  fellows,  although 
men  were  then  in  office  who  really  understood  and  performed  their  duties  : — he  was 
known  as  a  man  who  could  speak  well  and  write  better  ;  but  his  skill  as  a  legislator, 
his  power  in  debate,  his  learning,  wit,  and  eloquence,  displayed  themselves  in  the 
years  1831  and  1832,  with  an  effect  which  the  public  regarded  with  astonishment 
and  his  adversaries  with  dismay.  He  had  early  been, — indeed  almost  the  first  of  his 
party, — favourable  to  transferring  to  the  great  towns  the  franchises  of  delinquent 
boroughs ;  considering  that  a  gradual,  safe,  and  constitutional  mode  of  parliamentary 
reform :  but,  in  the  sudden  and  organic  change  proposed  by  the  ministry,  he  saw 
nothing  but  inevitable  revolution  and  interminable  change,  and  therefore  determined 
to  offer  it  the  most  uncompromising  resistance. 

Nearly  seven  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Reform  Act  received  the  Royal  Assent, 
and  the  noble  lords,  who,  at  that  period,  led  the  two  houses  respectively,  have  retired 
from  public  life  ;  we  may  now,  therefore,  lay  claim  to  some  portion  of  the  cool  and 
impartial  judgment  of  posterity ;  and  it  is  hardly  unsafe  to  predict  that  that  posterity 
will  estimate  at  no  mean  value  the  gallant  stand  then  made  by  the  Conservative 
party.  No  weapons  were  more  bright  and  keen  in  that  well  fought  field,  no  spirit 
more  undaunted,  none  whose  blows  fell  upon  the  foe  with  more  deadly  execution 
than  did  those  of  the  man  who,  at  that  eventful  period,  represented  whatever 
remained  of  religion  and  learning  in  Ireland. 
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During  the  two  years  of  debate  to  which  the  several  reform  bills  gave  rise, 
Mr.  Croker  displayed  a  reach  of  intellect,  an  extent  and  precision  of  knowledge, 
an  energy  of  purpose,  a  command  of  temper,  and  a  variety  of  resource,  for  which 
his  intimate  friends  had,  perhaps,  already  given  liim  credit;  but  which,  amongst 
the  community  at  large,  excited  wonder,  even  at  a  moment  when  wonders  were 
not  rare. 

Against  the  principle  of  those  memorable  bills  he  argued  with  a  force  worthy 
of  one  of  the  most  accomph'shed  men  that  ever  adorned  the  British  Parliament ; 
but  it  was  in  grappling  with  the  half  stupid,  half  cunning,  whole  knavish  designs, 
which  pervaded  their  various  details,  that  the  genius  of  Mr.  Croker  shone  with 
unwonted  light.  There  was  hardly  a  clause  in  which  he  did  not  discover  the 
materials  of  ridicule,  or  the  grounds  of  condemnation ;  there  was  scarcely  one 
enactment  which  escaped  his  biting  sarcasm;  there  were  few  from  which  he  did 
not  derive  the  means  of  exposing  the  selfish  purposes,  the  blundering,  clumsy 
expedients  of  the  framers  of  that  "  fraudulent  measure."  On  the  last  stage  of  the 
bill,  Mr.  Croker  moved  a  series  of  condemnatory  resolutions,  which  remain  on  the 
journals  of  the  House,  a  record  of  the  inconsistency  and  injustice  in  which  the  bill 
was  framed,  and  a  prophecy  (already  in  many  points  fulfilled)  of  the  mischiefs  it 
must  produce. 

However  tempting  a  theme  the  public  character  of  such  a  man  may  be,  the 
limits  which  the  nature  of  this  work  prescribe,  peremptorily  forbid  amplification, 
and  as  strictly  do  they  prohibit  any  lengthened  notice  of  his  literary  career.  He 
is  understood  to  be  the  author  of  many  articles  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  and 
of  several  pamphlets ;  the  first  of  which,  that  on  "  The  State  of  Ireland,  Past 
and  Present,"  was,  if  not  the  ablest,  certainly  the  most  remarkable.  "  The  Battle  of 
Talavera,"  and  "  Familiar  Epistles  on  the  State  of  the  Irish  Stage,"  are  amongst  his 
poetical  productions  ;  and  his  edition  of  "  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,"  displays  him 
in  a  new  walk  of  literature,  with  an  increase  to  his  reputation  of  which  few  men 
thought  it  susceptible.  Two  speeches,  one  on  the  "  Duke  of  York's  Case,"  in  1809, 
and  one  on  the  "  Catholic  Question,"  in  1819,  were  separately  printed.* 

*  The  following  is  the  fullest  and  most  correct  list  of  Mr.  Croker s  works  which  has  appeared : — 
The  Opinion  of  an  Impartial  Observer  concerning  the  late  Transactions  in  Ireland.     (1803). 
Familiar  Epistles  to  Frederick  Jones,  Esq.  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Irish  Stage. 
An  Intercepted  Letter  from  China. 
The  History  of  Cutchacutchoo. 
Songs  of  Trafalgar. 
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Of  the  private  life  of  Mr.  Croker,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  much  more,  than 
that  he  is  deservedly  respected  and  beloved  by  a  large  circle  of  friends.  Although 
he  married  early  in  life,  he  has  had  only  two  children,  both  of  whom  died  young.* 
One  of  them,  a  son,  born  in  1817,  was  called  Spencer  Perceval,  after  the  dis- 
tinguished individual  in  whose  administration  he  first  accepted  office.  It  has 
frequently  been  said,  that  "  the  gratitude  of  politicians  is  a  lively  sense  of  favours 
to  be  received;"  while  here  we  have  a  testimony  of  esteem,  and  probably  of 
gratitude  offered,  not  to  a  man  in  the  fulness  of  power,  but  to  one  who  had  then 
been  five  years  in  the  grave. 

Sketch  of  Ireland,  Past  and  Present. 

Report  of  the  Speech  of  J.  W.  Croker,  Esq.,  on  the  Charges  against  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York. 

Projet  d'une  Convention  pour  1'echange  des  Prisoniers  de  Guerre  de  Unites  les  Nations  Belligerentes,  presentee 

par  le  Commissaire  Anglais  au  Commissaire  Francais. 
The  Battle  of  Talavera,  a  Poem. 
A  Sketch  of  the  Campaign  in  Portugal. 
Papers  relating  to  the  Action  between  H.  M.  Sloop  Little  Belt,  of  18  guns,  and  the  U.  S.  Frigate  President,  of 

24  guns. 

A  Key  to  the  Orders  in  Council. 
Letters  on  the  Subject  of  the  Naval  War  with  America,  which  appeared  in  the  Courier  Newspaper  under  the 

signature  Nereus. 
A  Letter  on  the  fittest  Style  and  Situation  for  the  Wellington  Testimonial  about  to  be  erected  in  Dublin, 

addressed  to  Johu  Leslie  Foster,  Esq. 
An  Answer  to  a  pamphlet  called  "  The  Claims  of  the  British  Navy,  by  an  Old  Post-Captain,"  by  a  Friend  to 

the  Army  and  Navy. 

Stories  from  the  History  of  England  for  Children. 

Journal  of  the  Duchess  D'Angouleme,  translated  from  the  French  :  with  Notes  by  the  Translator. 
Speech  of  John  Wilson  Croker,  Esq.,  on  the  Catholic  Question,  in  1819. 
Bassompiere's  Embassy  to  England. 

Letter  on  the  Removal  of  the  British  Museum  to  Somerset  House. 
The  Suffolk  Papers.— 2  vols. 
Progressive  Geography  for  Children. 
Military  Events  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1830. 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  edited,  with  Notes,  &c. 
Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  J.  W.  Croker  on  the  Reform  Question,  on  4th  March,  1831. 

—  on  the  Question  that  the  Reform  Bill  do  pass,  22nd  September,  1831. 

on  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Third  Reform  Bill,  16th  December, 

1831. 

Resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Croker,  on  the  Report  of  the  Reform  Bill,  14th  March,  1832. 

•  Miss  Croker,  now  Mrs.  Barrow,  whose  portrait  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  has  been  so  much  admired,  is  the 
sister-in-law  and  adopted  child  of  Mr.  Croker. 
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SIR    FREDERICK    POLLOCK,    F.R.S. 

SIR  FREDERICK  POLLOCK  was  born  in  London,  in  the  year  1783.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School,  whence  he  was  removed  in  October  1803,  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  the  distinction  of  being  in  the  first 
class  at  every  college  examination;  and  in  1806,  was  senior  wrangler  and  Smith's 
prizeman,  the  first  and  second  wrangler  being  each  bracketed  alone.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  same  college,  and  became  Commissary  of  the 
University  in  1824,  an  office  which  he  held  till  1835. 

He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Michaelmas  term  1807,  from  which  period  he 
pursued  his  profession  of  the  law  with  much  ardour  and  with  distinguished  success. 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock  went  the  Northern  circuit,  and  after  twenty  years  of  severe 
study  and  eminent  practice,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  King's  Counsel.  In  1831, 
he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  for  inquiring  into  the  practice  and  proceedings  of 
the  courts  of  common  law. 

He  was  returned  for  the  borough  of  Huntingdon  in  1831,  since  which  year  he 
has  continued  to  represent  that  place.  In  the  latter  end  of  1834,  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  recalled  from  Italy,  the  office  of  Attorney-General  devolved  upon  Sir 
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Frederick  Pollock ;  and  the  Premier  of  that  day  might  have  looked  in  vain  for  one 
whose  character  and  qualifications  so  well  suited  him  to  fill  that  important  and 
dignified  position.  He  of  course  resigned  with  the  Conservatives  in  1835,  his 
Attorney-generalship  having  been  distinguished  by  no  remarkable  event ;  though,  if 
an  emergency  of  danger  or  of  difficulty  had  presented  itself,  the  bar  of  England 
possessed  amongst  its  most  eminent  members  not  one  upon  whom  more  unbounded 
reliance  could  be  placed.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  had  been  previously  Attorney- 
General  for  the  county  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  Lord 
Holland,  at  that  time  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock  is  not  a  very  frequent  speaker  in  Parliament,  but  when 
he  has  addressed  the  House,  his  speeches  have  been  characterized  by  superior 
ability.  Those  on  the  Russian  Dutch  Loan,  Law  Reform,  and  the  Bankruptcy 
Bill,  may  be  particularly  instanced  as  displaying  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
questions  at  issue,  and  that  clear  and  distinct  perception  of  all  the  points  they 
involved,  which  is  so  eminently  conspicuous  in  his  addresses  to  the  jury  in  his  capacity 
of  an  advocate.  There  is  a  manly,  honorable  feeling,  a  high  minded  independence, 
running  through  all  Sir  Frederick  Pollock's  speeches,  which  place  him  upon  a  moral 
eminence  as  distinguished  as  that  which  he  has  reached  in  his  political  and  pro- 
fessional career. 

In  1836,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  was  the  nominee  of  the  Conservative  party,  on 
the  Select  Committee  appointed  on  the  16th  February  in  that  year,  to  enquire  into 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  Carlow  county  election,  between  Mr.  O'Connell, 
Mr.  Vigors,  and  Mr.  Raphael. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock  has  been  twice  married :  his  first  wife  was  Frances,  the 
daughter  of  H.  Rivers,  Esq.,  of  Spring  Gardens,  by  whom  he  had  eleven  children, 
now  living;  she  died  in  1827.  He  again  married  in  1834,  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Captain  Langslow,  by  whom  he  has  three  children. 

Sir  Frederick  is  the  younger  brother  of  David  Pollock,  Esq.,  Queen's  Counsel, 
Recorder  of  Maidstone,  and  an  elder  brother  of  Major-General  George  Pollock,  C.B., 
of  the  Bengal  Artillery. 
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